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Ir! is, I believe, in a work written by Mrs, 
Sarah Fielding, and now out of print, called 
« The Art of Tormenting,” that I have read the 
following fable : 

« A ſociety of animals were once diſputing 
on various modes of ſuffering, and of death; 
many offered their opinions, but it was at length 
agreed that the ſheep, as the moſt frequent vie- 
tim, could give the beſt account of the agonics 
inflicted by the teeth and claws of bealits of 

re 
: IF. a writer can belt deſcribe who has ſuffered, 
I believe that all the evils ariſing from oppreſſion), 
from fraud and chicane, I am above almait any 
perſon qualified to delineate. 

I am not fo ſure that I have made a juſt picture 
of a man ſo calm, as to be injured by fraud and 
offended by folly, and who Mali yet preſerve his 
equality of temper. I ſuſpect that in many 
inſtances my Hero forgets his pretenſions, and 
has no claim to the character of a Philoſopher ; 
that, however, will prove only that the title of 
my book is a miſnomer, the book itſelf will be 
no worſe. 

My original plan differed materially from 
that I have executed; why I changed it is not 
now materi:l; but as I once before heard the 


_ Charge of plagiariſm (Which however is ſome- 
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times paſſer over to a wonderful degree by the 
Critics) and as a general accuſation of that ſort 
is, perhaps fometimes made, becapſe it ſaves 
more diſcriminating criticiſm, I may juſt men- 
tion, that the incident of the confinement in a 
mad-houſe of one of my characters was de- 
ſigned before I ſaw the fragment of «© The 
Wrongs of Woman,” by a Writer whoſe talents 
] greatly honoured, and whole untimely death 
I deeply regret ; from her 1 ſhould not bivſh to 
borrow, and if I had done to I would have ac- 
knowledged it. 
I had intended to add a few words on the 
taſte that ſeems at preſent to prevail in regard to 
works*of this kind, and of my doubts whether 
a Novel repreſenting only ſcenes of modern life 
and poſſible events may not be accounted of the 
old ſchool, and create leſs intereſt than the wild, 
he terrible, and the ſupernatural; but as I have 
for ſome time meditated a more conſiderable ex- 
mination of the ſubject than can be included 
in a Preface, Iwill now content myſelf with 
declaring againſt the injuſtice of inferences, fre- 
quently drawn by the Reader, in regard to the 
Author of ſuch books as theſe; I mean thcir 
zppropriating to him or her as individuals, ſen— 
timents and opinions given to any of the cha- 
racters intended to be deſeribec as amiable. 
There may be many traits, many ideas, and 
even many prejudices, which may be neceſſary 
to ſupport or render theſe characters natural, 
that are by no means thoſe of the compoſer of 
the book; I declare therefore againſt the con- 
cluGon, that J think either like Glenmorris or 
Armitage, or any other of my perſonages. 
Jo thoſe who are of opinion that fome moral 
is 9 to a Novel, I may ſay, that my in- 
tention 
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tention ia this has been to,expoſe the ill con- 
ſequences of detraction ;. to ſhew the ſad effects 
of parental reſentmeng, and the triumph of for- 
titude in the daughter, while too acute ſen— 
ſibility, too haftily indulged, is the ſource of 
much uatappineſs to the mother. But as no 


diſtreſſes can be created without ſuch men, as 


in the preſent ſtate of ſociety ſtand in place of 
the giants, and necromancers, and ogers of an- 
cient romance, men whoſe profeſſion empowers 
them to perpetrate, and whoſe inclination gene- 

rally prompts them to the perpetration of wirk- 


ednefs, [ have made theſe drawings a Jilile like 


people of that fort whom I have ſeen, certain 
that nothing I could imagine would be fo cor- 
rect when legal colluſion and profeilional op- 
preſſion were to be repreſented. If altogether 
the ſtory is not unintereſting, and is relieved 
with ſuch ornaments as a very ſlight knowledge 
of natural hiſtory, and a minor talent for ſhort 
pieces of poetry have enabled, me to give it, 
I trult this lateſt attempt, and one that has not 
colt me the /eaf? pains among my various labours, 
will not be leſs favourably received than the 
greater part of thoſe which have preceded it. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH; 


London, June 6th, 1798. 
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CHAP. EL 


% Of moving accidents by flood or field.“ 


A FEW years have paſſed, fince it happened 
that Dr. Winſlow, a dignified clergywan, who, 
beſides an affluent private fortune, poſſeſſed very 
conſiderable church preferment, together with 
his wife, the co-heireſs of a rich citizen, their 


only ſon, now in his twentieth year, and Mrs, 


Winflow's niece, Miſs Goldthorp, the only 


daughter of a deceaſed banker, and poſſeſſing 


above fiſty thouſand pounds, were induced to 
paſs part of the autumn at a public place of 
great reſort, about ſixty miles from London. 
Mrs. Winſlow was extremely ger vis, and 
nothing was ſo good for that complaint as fea 
air; the Doctor indeed had three cxcellent 
houſes, in three different counties, but they all 
happened to be very far inland, and the prefent 
ſtate of his lady's nerves demanded the benefit 
of marine breezes. | | 
Her nerves had received ſome benefit after a 
reſidence of near a month on the coaſt. It was 
not certain whether this deſirable end had been 
obtained by gentle airings on the ſalubrious hills 
X around 
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.around her preſent reſidence, or by another ſpe- 
cihc, occaſionally applied to by ladies of a cer- 
tain age in ſuch caſes, that of paſſing more than 
half the night at cards. Something was pro- 
bably due to the latter cauſe, as Mrs. Winſlow 
had been unuſually ſucceſsful ; ſhe had beſides 
augmented her acquaintance among people of 
faſhion, which was always an object of her am- 
bition—having added five titled friends to her 
vißting liit for the enſuing winter. 

His wife now being. in a, ſtate to bear the 
journey, the Doctor ventured to propoſe her ac- 
companying him on a viſit he had long medi- 
tated, and for which he had received a recent 
and very prefling invitation. Mrs. Winſlow, 
who was occaſionally all ſweetneſs, eſpecially 
when deſired to do any thing ſhe did not diſlike, 
aſſented readily.—Young Winſlow had juſt pur- 
chaſzd a pair of very fine horſes of a man of 
faſhion, {whoſe ſtable-keeper had hinted, in no 
very reſpectful terms, the neceſſity of his ſellin 
them) and their preſent maſter was glad of this 
opportunity * to try their bottom.” It was ſet- 
tled that he ſhould conduct his fair couſin in his 
curricle, while the Doctor and Mrs. Winſlow, 
with her own maid on a ſeat before, were to- 
proceed in a poſt-chaiſe. The great object of 
Mrs. Winilow's life had been to be accounted a 
woman of .moſt elegant taſte, and the word 
elegant was inceſſantly uttered on all the opinions 
ſhe held, and in all the deciſions ſhe gave.——lt 
would now have been much more elegant to have 
had four horſes, an equipage- with which they 
generally moved when at any of, the Doctor's 
livings, where he had graſs and corn of his 
own ; but as he never loſt fight of ceconomy, 
he had now prudently contented himſelf with a 
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pair; and though he would not have been forry 
to have had them on the preſent occaſion, to 
make an handſome figure at the houſe of his old 
friend, he peeviſhly reſiſted his wife's remon- 
ſtrances, who thought poſt-horſes would be 
more elegant ; and he aſſerted, that no body but 
herſelf would fay ſuch a thing—He only defired 
that as their journey was to be four and twenty 
miles, and the days were ſo much ſhortened, 
ſhe would be ready to ſet out before noon, 

To make any exertion, however, was quite 
out of her way; had ſhe riſen an hour before 
her time, ſhe would have been nervous the whole 
day. Inſtead of noon, therefore, it was near 
two o'clock before Mrs. Dibbins, her woman, 
who was as nervous and as elegant as her miſtreſs, 
had collected and arranged all the elegancies' 
they both thought it neceſſary to provide; then, 
juſt as they were preparing to depart, the lady's 
amiable new friends, Lady Stockbury, and her 
molt elegant daughter Lady Thereſa, arrived to 
pay her a morning viſit; they had a great deal 
to tell her of an elopement in high life, of which 
they had learned the particulars, and to relate 
all that paſſed the preceding evening at an aſſem- 
bly they were at, where ſeveral perſons» of the 
higheſt rank were collected. Mrs. Winflow de- 
lighted to liſten to ſuch converſation, which to- 
relate at the place ſhe was going to would give 
her the air of frequenting the molt elegant ſo- 
ciety, quite forgot that the morning was, wear- 
ing away, and that the poor Doctor was in one 
of his molt reſtleſs fits of [retting, waiting for 
her 1 in another room. b . 

„The clock had told three ſome time before | 
Jos departed 3 and they had advanced Wʃ? ðſI er 
three miles on their road before the Doctor had 
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vented his pſhaws, and his pooh poohs—he then 
gradually murmured himſelf to reſt, and fell 
alleep in refleQing, that though they ſhould dine 
on the road, inſtead of reaching the houſe of 
his reverend friend, yet that they ſhould arrive 
to an excellent ſupper, and that the next day 
being the firſt of October, he ſhould have the 
pleaſure, of a day's pleaſant ſhooting, for which 
the part of the country they were going to was 
famous, and the worthy divine, though too cor- 
pulent for the more fatiguing field ſports, could 
fill knock down a pheaſant. The young people 
had gone on before, and young Winſlow had the 
precaution to beſpeak at the inn, where they 
were under the neceſſity of ſtopping, the beſt 
dinner that could in ſuch a place be provided; 32 
but when after half an hour's waiting it appeared, (1. 
the cutlets were tough, and the fowls badly 
drefled ; the tart was not eatable, and the wine 
not drinkable.— Again the Doctor lamented his 
unfortunate deſtiny as pathetically as if a bad 4 
dinner had been one of the inſupportable mis— | 
fortunes of liſe; and again his fretting occa- 
fioned its uſual effect of making Mrs. Winſlow 
» 46 exce/rve nervous.” —At length they once more 
ſet forth, though it was already late, confidering 
„ that they had eleven miles to travel over downs, 
© and through a country they none of them were 
acquainted with. The people of the inn how- 
ever aſſured them, it was impoſſible they could 
mils the way——They were to keep ſtrait up over 
Mayham Down, till they got to Watchet's Cor- 
ner, and then. turn to the right over Ringlted 
Brow, till they come to the Dip, and then they 
were to turn again to the right, and then they 
would = a direction poſt —and then—” 
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The Dean, impatient to be gone, and teſty 
ſtill on account of his bad dinner, would not 
ſtay to have theſe directions repeated, but 
peeviſhly bade his ſon, Who had undertaken to 
lead the way, go on . : 

The young man, glad toget away from his father's 
murmurs, haſtened to obey; the curricle was 
preſently out of ſight— for the new horſes went 
very well, and their maſter entered into an eu- 
logium on them, which laſted till ſuddenly the 
road became ſo bad that they could keep their 
admirable pace no longer; be then ſtopped, and 
began to recollel what had been told him of 
the way—and after a - ſhort debate perſuaded / 
himſelf he was right. —Iis coulin, to whom he 
appealed, anſwered indolently, that ſhe never 
attended to the directions“ but never mind,” 
added ſhe, «© go on. We ſhall get to the top of © 
this riſing ground prefently, and then we ſhall 


ſee our way, and eaſily diſcover the high road to 


the toun““ 

The horſes again were urged to exertion, but 
the hill ſeemed to become higher the more they 
advanced, and to ſtretch” in--mountaitous ele- 
vation above them, in proportion as they at- 
tempted to reach its ſummit; partial fogs hung 
about its ſides, and they could no longer diſcern 
the country behind them toward the ſea, or 
could they hear or ſee the chaiſe that was fol- 
lowing them. Mr. Winſlow now called a ort 
council with his groom, whomhe ordered to 
ride forward, to fee if he cout diſcover a more 
beaten road or a direction poſt. He did not re- 


turn fo ſoon as his maſler expected, who im- 
patiently - drove on in deſpite of the-ruts, and 


the uncertainty whicher the road led. There 


was not indeed much time. to heſitate 3 for be- 
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ſides the gathering ſhades'of- night, heavy black 
clouds were accumulated in the ſouth-welt, and 
volumes of miſt ſurrounded the travellers, and 
then for a moment diſperſed, diſcovering to them 
an extenſive vale, on the brink of which they 
ſeemed to be wandering ; then the fog ſo entirely 
obſcurtd+ it, that all before them appeared like 
an ocean of vapour, and their Way again be- 
came fo doubifut-that Winſlow acknowledged it 
was neceſſary to ſtop. | 

In the mean time the carriage behind had 
proceeded more ſlowly, yet not, doubting but 
_ that they were right. They had by:zghance taken 
nearly the ſame road, but were not advanced fo 
far by a mile, when the Doctor, who had given 
« himſelf and his hearers a little reſpite, again be- 
gan to deplore his ill fortune You lee,” cried 
he, it is juſt as I told you; I knew how it 
would be — Such ſhort days; to ſet out ſo late 
was madneſs; abſolutely madneſs.” Before Mrs. 
Winſlow had t:me to reply, Jerry ſtopped, and 
faid, „ Sir, if you pleaſe, this road is very 
baddifh for my chai. — There's no quarter; one 
mid as well Arive on the ridge of an houſe—and 
its a moſt dark—I doubt if we be right.” 

« Had you not better enquire, Jerry?“ ſaid 
the lady. „ Do, good Jeremy, ſtop at ſome 
| houſe, and enquire.* «© Enquire!” exclaimed 
the Doctor, «4+ enquire at an houſe! Why, 
where do you think, Mrs, Winflow, he will 
find one ? But that's always your way, madam 
you always fancy yourſelf on a turnpike road 
about London—but let what will happen, you 
may thank yourſe!f—I never went out with you 
in my life but my patience was worn, down with 
waiting—and the tireſome cuſtom you have got 

ol never * N is always occaſoning ſome 
| h accident; 
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accident; I remember enough of them; yet you 
do juſt the ſame as if they had never happened. 
— Don't you recollect how we were robbed on 
the Walthamſtow road, and loſt fifteen guineas 
between us, and two gold watches worth ſe— 
venty more, becauſe you would ſtay for another 
rubber at Doctor Twaddie's? and had, not you 
warning enough when we were overturned once 
between Guildford and Godalming, beeauſe it 
was dark ? and don't you remember that in the 
deep ſnow you r”.« O my God!” ex- 
claimed the lady“ Dr. Winflow ! is it not 
cruel, when you ſce the nervous way I am in? 


Oh! pray, inſtead of all this, tell Jerry which 


way he is to go.” „ tell him! bow ſhould I 

tell him? There's my ſon too, he muſt needs 

on to leave us here to have our necks broke!“ 
A violent ſhriek from the lady put an end to 


this uſeleſs conteſt for the preſent ; her nervouſ- 


neſs now, amounted to a fit, and while Mrs. Dib- 
bins her woman chafed her hands, held a ſmel- 
ling bottle to her noſe, and uſed ſuch other re- 
medies as ſhe was provided with, the Doctor, 


* whoſe apprehenſions were become very ſerious, 


got out of the chaiſe, and directing bis ſervant 
on horſeback to diſmount and follow him, they 
went forward in the hope of diſcovering a 
better way. The Doctor was fat and aſthmatic, 
and the hill was ſteep; his fears made it ſeem 
of an Alpine height; and as he looked towards 
the country he had croſſed, to fee how far it 
would be more adviſable to return to the inn they 
had left (even though he ſhould ſup as badly as he 
had dined) he had the additional mortification 


of ſeeing a very heavy florm approaching; the 


thunder already muttered at a diſtance; large 
drops of rain fell, and guits of wind blew with 
2 fluch 
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ſuch violence, that after having waſted half an 
hour, and finding no road more promiſing than 
that they were in, he returned to take ſhelter 
againſt the ſtorm in the chaiſe - very comfortleſs 
however was his ſituation. His wife was come 
out of her fit; but his renewed reproaches, real 
terror. for her ſon and herſelf, and the lightning 
that flaſhed vividly around them, threw her back 
into (Me ſame ſituation. —She had never encoun- 
tered any real difficulty.— The temporary incon- 


venience in which ſhe found herſelf ſhe had no 


fortitude to bear, and it was therefore rendered 
tenfold worſe to thoſe around her. The Doctor 
now propoſed that the horſes heads ſhould be 
turned towards the inn they had quitted, and 
determined to try to regain it; but in that di- 
rection the tempeſt beat againſt them with ſuch 
fury, that neither of them could be induced toſtir, 
and the Doctor ſumed and lamented himſelf in 


vain; Mrs. Winſlow ſcreamed and ſobbed; 


and her, maid deplored her own hard fate, her 
miſtreſs's, and that of all her beſt clothes, which 


— 


were tied on in a large caravan behind the chaiſe, 


and having © no iſe {kin o top of them, would,” 
the faid, be entirely ſpoiled.” The Doctor, 


had he been a layman, would probably have ſent- 


her and her caravan to the devil, with the many 


exclamations and apoſtrophes uſual on ſuch oc- 
cations ; but as he never ſuffered his choler to 


betray him into any expreſſions derogatory to the 
dignity of his order, he contented himſelf with 
muttering againſt the folly of thoſe who travelled - 


with fooliſh fd fad women, called himſelf the 
moſt unfortunate man in the world, and pro- 
nounced it for a certainty, that they were to 
ſtay on the Downs all night, if indeed the liglit- 
ning did not deſtroy them all before morning. 


Here, 
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Here, however, they ſtaid a conſiderable 
time without feeling any other inconvenience 
than from the rain (which came down in tor- 
rents) and the fits of poor Mrs. Winſlow, who 
when ſhe ſaw the lightning flaſh, or heard the 
Doctor complain, ſhrieked a-new, and relapſed. 
In the mean time, the curricle travellers were 
even worſe off than theſe. —Miſs Goldthorp, 
who affected great ſtrength of mind, and to 
deſpiſe all feminine fear as puerile and even vul- 
gar, was not entirely free from terror when ſhe 
found herſelf expoſed in ſuch a ſituation to the 
double-danger of the ſtorm and the reſtiveneſs 
of the horſes, young, pampered, hardly broken, 
which, though jaded with their journey, ſnewed 
ſymptoms of impatience and fear that it was 
eaſy to ſee alarmed their driver, who knew not 
how to manage them, or whither to direct them 
with ſafety.— The rain, driving in cataracts, 
would have deprived Winſlow of the power of 
diſtinguiſhing his way, even if in the intervals 
of the lightning the ſky had been leſs obſcured, 
His groom was a lad without knowledge or pre- 
ſence of mind, and Winſlow found himſelf 
called upon to act ſor the ſafety of others, while 
his fears for his perſonal ſecurity (a matter to 
which he was in habits of giving very great at- 
tention) almoſt annihilated the lender faculties 
he at any time poſſeſſed. 

Self - prefervation, which has been called the 
firſt law of nature, began to operate very forci- 

bly on his mind, and he propoſed to his coußn, 
chat the horſes ſhould be taken off, as relieving 
them at leaſt from one danger, and thar they 
ſhould ſit in the carriage till the tempeit abated, 
and they could find their way on foot to fome 
habitation, or till the poſtchaiſe, in which were 
his father and mother, ſhould overtake els 

car 
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Fear had by this time rendered Miſs Gold- | 


thorp paſſive ; ſhe had ſometimes rallied her 
couſin on his effeminacy, and aſſerted that he 
was deſigned for a woman, but ſhe now too 
ſincerely participated in his apprehenſions to ri- 
dicule it—Winſlow, therefore, giving her the 
reins, which he. conjured her to hold quietly 
and ſteadily, deſcended gently, and with his 
ſervant, who had diſmounted, began to take the 
horſes from the carriage.—Hardly, however, 
had they unbuckled one part of the harneſs be- 
fore a tremendqus burſt of thunder broke im- 
mediately above them—the foundation of the 
hill ſeemed ſhaken, and the lightning that rapidly 
followed was like a ſheet of fire over their 


heads—the: horſes inſtantly reared, by the ſud- 


denneſs of the plunge diſengaged themſelves 
from the feeble efforts of Winſlow and his ſer- 
vant to hold them, and ran with the curricle 
along the worn chalk way in which they had 
been ſtanding.—The terrified young woman was 
inſtantly deprived of all ſenſe and recollection; 
nor did ſhe return to a conſciouſneſs of her ex- 
iſtence till ſhe found herſelf on a bank of turf, 
ſuffering extreme pain, and ſupported by a 
ſtranger, who ſeeing her reſtored to ſenſe, ſpoke 
foothingly to her; and to leave nothing to con- 
jecture at ſuch a moment, told her, that he had 


been fortunate enough to (top the horſes at the 


moment when another ſtep would have plunged 
them and the carriage into a chalk pit; that 
finding them ungovernable he had, with the 
help of his ſervant, cut the traces, and taken 
her out, he was afraid a good deal hurt, but he 
hoped not dangerouſly, as ſhe had not fallen, the 
curricle not having been overturned, though it 


had ſtruck with violence againſt the ſides of the 


hollow 
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hollow road. —He added, that he had ſent his 
ſervant to his houſe, which” was not far off, for 
aſſiſtance; that it would ſoon arrive and he 
conjured her in the mean time-to try to recal 
and compoſe her ſpicits, fince*he hoped ſhe had 
no limbs broken, and that the danger was now 
at an end. Ihe voice and expreſſions were ſuch 
as, amid the terror, con foſion, and pain; felt 
by the unfortunate traveller, prevented any fears 
of having fallen into peril ag great as that the 
had eſcaped; ſhe wag? ho! owever, unable to 
{peak ; ſhe Gghed : deeply, and ſoemed again 
baking into temporary inſenſibjl ity. 

Tn Tome” moments a man withia lanthorn, . . | 
tended? by two others, and a woman, appeare 
the men bore a mattreſs on a ſort of frame — 
tween them, on which the ſtranger, who acted 
as their maſter, aſſiſted the woman te place Miſs 
Goldthorp with great care ; but the change of 
poſture, however tenderly attempted, put her 
to extreme torture, —She ſhrieked on moving 
her arm, and that it was broken. could not be 

doubted. This diſcovery; however, made her im 
mediate removal only more nece .  Agaif the 
ſtranger ſpoke to her, exhorturg her to courage 
and patience, and ſhe was at length placed on 
the mattreſs, which two of the men lifted gently, 
and began to deſcend the hill, while the woman 
walked on one fide, attentive to the eaſe of the 
poor ſufferer, and the humane ſtranger on the 
other. Their progreſs, however, was flow, for 
the deſcent was very ſteep, and the rain, which 
{till fell, though the thunder had rolled awa 
to a diſtance, made the ſhort turf on which 
they ſometimes trod, or the chatky road they 
followed at another, ſo ſlippery, that it was no 
Without great care they avoided falling ws 
| their 
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their ſuffering. burthen.— At laſt they reached 
an houſe at the foot of the hill, but to whom it 
belonged, or what was the condition of life of 
its inhabitants, Miſs Goldthorp was then in no 
Rate to remark. —She was attended to a cham- 
ber, and put to bed-by ſeveral women, ſome of 
whom were young, and ſeemed deeply affected 
at her fituation, —Ske recovered juſt enough re- 
collection to aſk what was become of her cou- 
fin ? and whether he was killed ? The ſtranger, 
whom ſhe had firſt ſeen, informed of this queſ- 
tion, came to her bed-ſide, and entreated her to 
give him what intelligence ſhe could relative to 
the perſon for whom the expreſſed apprehenſion, 
He ſaid, that when he met her, ſhe was alone 
in the curricle, and that he had neither ſeen or 
heard any other perſon, while he remained on 
the ſpot where he ſnatched her from the carriage. 
A few faltering words from the poor ſufferer 
ſerved to inform her friendly protector of what 
he fo generouſly defired to know, and he haſten- 
ed away with his aſſiſtants to the ſcene he had 
left. In the mean time a ſurgeon arrived from 
the neighbouring town; the arm of the patient 
was ſet, and one of the younger ladies, whoſe 
compaſſionate attention was the moſt ſedulouſly 
exerted, fat by her. She was already ſunk into 
a more quiet ſtate than the operator had expect- 
ed, when her repoſe was likely to be interrupted 
by the arrival of the reſt of the party—ſor 
by this time Doctor and Mrs. Winflow, and 
their ſon, had been reipectively relieved from 
their perilous wanderings, and brought to the 
fame hoſpitable houſe by the ſame active 
Humanity as had reſcued the unfortunate ' 
young lady from death. The Doctor, almoſt as 
nervous as his wife, was ſo eager to expreſs his 

8 thanks, 
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thanks, that there was ſomething almoſt abject 
in his gratitude—he repeated the fame thing 
twenty times in a breath, then habitually began 
to complain of Mrs. Winſlow as the cauſe of 
his misfortune, while the poor woman, weeping 
and half ſenſeleſs, exclaimed, „ Oh Doctor, 
pray let us only be thankful to this gentleman, 
and to the great Director of Events, who has 
given him an opportunity of ſhewing ſuch ex- 
quifite benevolence.” —« I am, madam, I am 
duly thankful to both; and I hope, let me add, 
it will ſerve as a warning to you, never to let 
that procraſtinating way that you have got put 
us into ſuch a predicament again——Your niece, 
you ſee, has broken her arm; the may die for 
what you know, and my ſon has had his new 
curricle torn to pieces, and one of his horſes, if 
not both, entirely ruined ; and all this owing to 
what ? becauſe you never are ready — never— 
never, — and whatever comes of this unfortu- 
nate day, nobody but you will be to blame.“ 
Mrs. Dibbins now interpoſed, — One of the fe-. 
males of the family entered to ſay, the bed pre- 
pared for Mrs. Winſlow was ready, She was 
led away in a fit of extreme nervouſneſs, and 
one of the young ladies of the houſebrought her 
a compoſing cordial, ordered for her by the me- 
dical man attending, who endeavoured to quiet 
her alarms for her niece. She at length became 
more calm, and looked round the room with 
complacency, obſerving, that ſhe had never ſeen 


any place fitted up © in the cottage flyle” half 


fo elegant. 


X * 


CHAP: 
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„The determination of miud, in eoaſequience* of which a 

child contracts ſome of: his earlieſt propenſities, which 

call out his curioſity, induſtry, and ambition, or, on the 

other hand, leave him unobſerving, inſolent, and phleg- 

matic, is produced by circumſtances ſo minute and ſubtle, 


© as in few inſtances to have been made the Ec of 
. 1 $: 


Fe AR _ fatigue”. had not ſo entirely ſub- 
dued the ſpirits of Doctor Winſlow, as to pre- 
vent his e enquiring of the ſervant who, attended 
him to his room, ; the name and condition of the 
family from which fie had received ſo hoſpitable 
a reception, as well as that of the young man 
who had . reſcued his niece from the imminent 
pert] ſhe had been in; and his ſenſe of the ob- 
| igation ſeemed. to be immeaſurably enlarged, 
3 when he learned that the Houſe he was in had 
| been the reſidence of Colonel Delmont, only 
| brother of the late Earl of Caſtledanes. The 
Colonel died in the Weſt Indies, and the preſent 
maſter, of 'the houſe was his youngeſt ſon, Mr. 
- Delmont, who was a ſtudent at Oxford, but 
| fince the death of his father had reſided almoſt 
entirely at this place, which was called Upwood, 
with his two ſiſters and an elderly female rela- 
tion, reputed to be very rich, ,who had the care 3 
of the young ladies. 23 
The Doctor deſcended the next morning, "= 
fraught with gratitude towards his hoſts, ank 
with admiration of themſelves and their houſe, 
which he declared to be the moſt beautiful, and 


at the ſame time the moſt ſingular, place he had 
ever ſeen,” 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Winflow joined him in thanks and 
praiſes 3 ſhe had never ſeen ſuch amiable people, 
never beheld ſo elegant a place | If ſhe had to 
regret the painful accident that had befallen her 
dear Martha (Miſs Goldthorp) ſhe, on the other 
hand, felt all the providential good fortune 'of 
having mage ſo intereſting an acquaintance, 
which ſhe hoped the agreeable and worthy fa- 
mily would permit her the honour of cultivating. 

The unfortunate Mr. Winflow, heard all this 
without the power to join in it.— The loſs of 
his curricle and his horſes, one of which was. 
entirely ſpoiled, and the other injured fo much 
as not to. be worth ten pounds, was a misfor- 
tune which, as he was no philoſopher, took 


from him all inclination to talk, and ſtil] more 
to admit that the acquibtion of any acquaint- 


ance could make him amends for ſuch a cala- 
mity.—He ſtared with two light unmeaning 
eyes on George Delmont, who, though a man 
not much older than himſelf, ſeemed to be a 
being of another ſpecies, and not more unlike 
in perſon than in ideas, —Delmont was above 
the height of fix feet, and apparently united the 
qualities of activity and ſtrength in a- very un- 
common degree. From being conſtantly ex- 
poſed to the air he was tanned ſo much that it 
was only by the glow on his cheek and the 
whiteneſs of his forchead that his complexion 


could be pronounced fair; and his brown hair 


Vas cut like that of the farmer or peaſant, 


while his dreſs was plain even to ruſticity.— 
Winſlow, who was quite the“ Maſter Mar- 


moſet“ of a very weak mother, ſhrunk before 


his new acquaintance with a ſenſe of inferiority 
for which he could not account, for he was a 
great deal the beſt drefled man of the two; 
Was 


\ 
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was pantalooned and waiſtcoated after the ver 
neweſt faſhion, and except that he did not be- 
long to nobility, of which advantage Delmont 
ſeemed to make no account, Winſlow imagined 
that he was in moſt other reſpeQs ſuperior, 
particularly in the material article of fortune. 
Though they were both of the univerſity, 
Delmont's ſtudies, friends, and pleaſures, were 
found to have been ſo different from thofe of 
Winſlow, that they had no notions in common— 
and after a ſhort trial of his young acquaint- 
ance, Delmont turned to the elder of his viſitors, 
whofe converſation might, he thought, be rather 
more intereſting than that of Middleton Win- 
flow, who indulged himſelf in continual lamen- 
tations over his recent diſtreſs.— If Goldfinch? 
he faid, © did recover, it would be impoſſible 
to match him as he was matched with Wildair— 
he did not believe, nay he was ſure, there was 
not a third horfe like them in all England.“ — 
The extreme concern which ſeemed to oppreſs 
him as he thus ſpoke ſurpriſed Delmont, who, 
though he had feen as much of the world as any 
man of his age, had, fince he became his own 
maſter, lived very much out of it, and accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own reaſon rather than 
according to its faſhions 3 he wondered, there- 
fore, at the conſequence young Winſlow at- 
tached to trifles, which he thought unworthy of 
giving any deep concern to a man of ſenſe; he 
loved a fine horſe, and underſtood his proper- 
ties, but had no idea of confidering the loſs of 
an animal in ſuch a light as it appeared to Win- 
flow, who ſpoke” in terms, and with an appear- 
ance of defpair, ſuch as Delmont thought could 
© reaſonably be excited only by a great family 
misfortune; while' of the injury ſuſtained 
_ Miſs Goldthorp he ſeemed not to think at all. 
Wenn w Delmont 
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. Delmont was afraid he ſhould ſoon be weary 
of his gueſts ; but the generous ꝓꝙofpitality of 
his natufe induced him to fhew them every 
mark of civility and attention—Young Win- 
flow therefore propoſing to viſit his diſarranged 
cavalry (to which he had by this time ſummon- 
ed every farrier, whoſe ſkill was celebrated, 
within ten miles) Delmont offered to walk with 
him, and Mrs. Crewkherne, the aunt of the 
family,. was left alone with Dr. Winſlow, Mrs. 
Winſlow being in too nervous à ſtate to remain 
with them, and affecting, or perhaps feeling, 
extreme ſolicitude about her «© dear Martha.“ 
The Doctor, whoſe curiofity had till this time 
been with difficulty reſtrained, now began to aſk 
fuch queſtions as he thought would lead to the 
explanation of the family hiſtory. It ſeemed 
ſtrange that Mr. Delmont,' who apparently was 
not of age, or not more than one and twenty, 
ſhould be maſter of the houſe, and, though a 
younger brother, not ſtudying for one of the 
learned profeſſions, ar deftined to the army, like 
fecond branches of other noble families. 
„% Has Mr. Delmont left Oxford ?“ enquired 
the Doctor. © Yes, indeed, I am afraid fo,” 
replied Mrs. Crewkherne, „ for he has kept 
only one term ſince we loſt the Colonel.—It was 
his family's wiſh that he ſhould ſtudy either for 
the church or'the bar ; but alas ! my good Sir, 
I don't know how it is — times are ſtrangely 
altered ſince my father, Dr. Crewkherne, and 
my brother, Mr. Serjeant Crewkherne, lived, 
and were honours to thoſe profeſhons,—My 
father, the reverend Dr. Crewkherne,” .... 
« He was a Dean, Madam, if I recollect right 
A name ſo reſpeQable cannot but have made 
an impreſlion on me—He was Dean, I think, 
ft 0 985 
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« Yes, Sir,” replied the lady, who had a very 
commodious way of never hearing more than 1 
ſhe choſe “ Yes, he was a man of the moſt 9 
profound learning, and, believe, makes no in- 6 j: 
conliderable figure on the ſhelves of the ſtudious "_ 

” theological controverſy to this day. He was, 75 
> Sir, as undoubtedly you recollect, author of "0 
four volumes in folio, written, Sir, in Latin— 
and ſeven en of high celebrity, called 


97 


Dr. Winſlow, who had never heard of either a 
in his life, was very willing to acquieſce ſilently | 
in the praiſe of theſe ſtupendous monuments of 
"controverſial learning—his own was by no means Fe 
profound—and he was not half ſo deep in the 
Fathers as in that fort of information which was 
to be acquired by other methods of ſtudy; by 
learning the value of the moſt capital livings in 
the gift of the Crown or the Chancellor, 20 
were likely to ſucceed to them, and the ages of 
the actual incumbents. Unwilling, however, that 
BY ws Crewkherne ſhould ſuſpect him of any 

ch merely temporal ſtudies, he bowed pro- 
foundly, muttered fomething that ſhe was wil- 
ling enough to ſuppoſe was praiſe of her vene- 
rable anceſtor; and the lady proceeded “ That 

Dr. Crewkherne, then, Sir, was my father, of 
courſe one of the anceſtors of this young man ; 
and my brother was, as I obſerved, a ſerjeant at 
law—and had it pleaſed the Lord to have bleſſed 
this country with a longer loan of his great abi- 
_  Hities, there can be no doubt but that he would 
have been a judge, or probably chancellor.” 
Again Dr. Winflow bowed, and again Mrs. 
Crewkherne went on; but he ſeemed entirely, 
to have forgotten that the enquiry of the Doctor 
. was about George Delmont.— At length ſne 
brouphe 
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brought the praiſe of the dignitary and the 


« learned brother” to a concluſion, by remark- 
ing of their deſcendant, «* 'That when he was 
a child he ſeemed to have a very great capacity 
There was nothing, Sir,“ ſaid the, “ that ſtruck 
the child, that he did not immediately aſk queſ- 
tions about it—queſtions indeed very extraordi- 
nary for his age; and he would never be content 
without ſome anſwer that appeared to him rea- 
ſonable.—-I own I thought from this deſire of 
enquiry that he would be a very learned and 
great man.” 

The Doctor was not quite ſure that an acute 
enquirer was the likelieſt to make a very great 
man, in Mrs. Crewkterne's acceptation af the 
word. —It was not an objection, however, that 
he was diſpoſed to make —and he continued to 
liſten with great attention.— 

„ And for my own part,” ſhe went on to fay ; 
« for my own part, I had the higheſt hopes of 
him, till his mother, when he was about five 
years old, and ought to have gone to a grammar 
ſchool, took it into her head to keep him at 
home and inſtruct him herſelf—Then I foreſaw 
that he would be ruined—for inſtead of the 
uſual way of bringing up. children, ſhe hade the 
molt unaccountable notions of her own [and 
it was ſo uneaſy to her to have her eldeſt ſon, 
now Captain Delmont, ſent to a ſchool, to pre- 


| Pare him for Eton, that the late Lord Callla- 


danes and her huſband Colonel Delmont, who 
neither of them ever contradicted her, ſuffered 
her to keep this boy till he was eleven years old 
with her—and ſo, I know not by what ſort df 


reading nlp for 1 never was conſulted, ſhe 


made him a # Philoſopher, it ſeems, in baby 
clothes] and my little maſter had a ſet of opi- 


* 
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nions of his own, which he never was flogged 
out of, as he ought to have been, at Eton—So 
inſtead of now-proceeding to make his fortune 


by following a profeſſion, you ſee the conſe- 


quence I— ere he is, at twenty-one, calling 
himſelf a farmer, and determined to be nothin 
more. This little bit of an eſtate—a paltry 
ſcrap of earth of not an hundred acres, is to 
confine his ambition, becauſe, forſooth, he is 
a Philoſopher I Grant me patience Ito think, 
Dr, Winſlow, that a young man who might be 
any thing ſhould ſo throw himſelf away -A 
farmer indeed] which any of our clowns can be! 
He !—a young man of his family, of his con- 
neQtions, who might be any thing—but indeed 
my good Sir, if it were not that | well know 
every one predeſtined to their lot, and that all is 
ordered for the beſt, I ſhould have many an 
hour of concern for this family— They are to be 
ſure very unfortunate people.” 

She then related (repeating that ſhe 1 
fore ſaw it) that the late Lord Caſtledanes had 


married, at an early period of his life, a lady, 


of immenſe fortune, by whom he had no chil- 
dren, and who becoming decidedly a lunatic, 
was, ten years after her marriage with bim, 
confined as ſuch at a remote ſeat of his, under 
the care of proper people, ſuperintended by 


one of her own relations; — © 't he children of 
his brother,” faid Mrs. Crewkherne, « were of 


courſe. conſidered as his heirs, and he ſeemed 
to have as much affection for them as if they 
had been his oon, and they were educated at 
his expence.—But we are blind mortals, Dr. 
" Winſlow, very blind mortals !—Mrs, Delmont, 
Wo with her children lived more at Lord Caſ- 


ene houſe than at her own, had two ſiſ- 
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ters, the daughters of her father, a pay extra» 
vagant man, by his ſecond | wife—thele girls 
became orphans about five years ago—the eldeſt 
was ſeventeen, and the other two years young- 
er- both beauties ſorſooth !—and they had been 
brought up in all ſorts of idle ſtuff that is called 
accompliſhments, and danced and ſung much 
too well for modeſt women —Theſe young 
Miſſes then were taken into the care of Mrs, 
Delmont, and lived as ſhe did, very much at 
the houſe of my nephew, the late lord Caſtle- 
danes.—-Nobbdy was ever ſuppoſed to know any 


thing ſo well as Mrs. Delmont, and ſo no- 


body objected to theſe girls making a part of 
the family — They were to teach the Delmont 
girls, and ſupply the places of maſters when 
they were in the country -I was afraid from the 
very beginning that no good would come of it 
and to be ſure it has turned out ſo as to bring 
to an end all the proſpects that were before 
ſuppoſed certain; for when Lady Caſtledanes 
was dead, my Lord, who had been very partial 
to Mrs. Delmont, his brother's wife, and. re- 
gretted her extremely, took it into his head to 
marry the eldeſt of thoſe two girls, though ſhe 
was young enough to be his davghter,—You 
may ſuppoſe, good Sir, that Colonel Delmont 
was not very well pleaſed to ſee himſelf depriv- 
ed as it were of his birth-right in this manner 
— All the family reſented it indeed as they 
ought, except this ill-adviſed ſtrange young 
man, who being a philoſopher by profeſſion, 
took upon him to defend his uncle's conduct, 
and to diſcover that he was well juſtified in 
pleaſing. himſelf Fine doctrine indeed !—He 
choſe, in deſpite of his father's orders, to re- 
eoncile himſelf to Lord Caſtledanes before he 
died, and with all his philoſophy, perhaps, 

'- " B 2 thought 
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thovght to have made ſome advantage of it ; but 
if he did he was miſtaken; for my Lord made 
no alteration in his will ; only leſt a relation of 
his young wife's guardian to his children inſtead 
of his own family—and- here's this young man, 
his brother Captain Delmont, and two filters, 
very flenderly provided for.” 

« I am grieved, ſincerely grieved indeed, to 
hear it,” cried Dr. Winſlow (whofe reſpect and 
admiration towards his young hoſt was now 
conſiderably abated)—* But, dear Madam, al- 
low me to obſerve, that all this makes the mea- 
ſure 1 took the liberty of hinting at only the 


more requiſite, —I would by all means in the 


world adviſe that your young kinſman forthwith 
proceeds to qualify himſelf for the church—he 


muſt have great patronage—young men of fa- 


mily never fail to riſe—he has talents too, 
doubtleſs, which it is a thouſand pities have not 
been properly directed but, uo doubt, all that 
may be recovered—he may yet be an ornament 
to the profeſſion—and he may emulate the 
ſweet favour left, Madam, by your highly re- 
ſpectable and truly orthodox anceitor of happy 
memory.” 

This was touching a ſtring to which the feel- 
ings of Mrs. Crewkherne ſtrongly vibrated — her 
family pride, particularly that which ſhe felt 
from being the daughter of Dr. Crewkherne, 
who. had wrote ten folio volumes of theological 
controverſy, was one of the few ſenſations leſt 
her, from which ſhe ſometimes derived plca- 
ſure—her ſharp face relaxed into ſomething like 

a ſmile ; yet ſoon ſcrewing it up to its former 
l ſhe cried ; Ah! Doctor! Doctor 
all that might very poſſibly be, if this ill-fated, 
and, as I ſaid before, 9 youth, was not 


guided 
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guided abſolutely by others but unfortunately 
he has connected himſelf with thoſe, of whom 
it is not uncharitable to ſay, Better had it been 
for them they never had been born.“ « In- 
deed I Alas! dear Madam, how unfortu- 
nate But pray give me leave toaik, Who are 
theſe ? and how have they obtained this unfor- 
tunate influence?“ 

« One,” replied Mrs. Crewkherne, „ is, 1 
am afraid, but too well known, Doctor—the 
poor wretch's name is Armytage—a perſon 
who I underſtand writes books—very bad 
books, | am afraid, from what ſome good friends - 
of mine, and very good judges too, have told 
me—a perſon, Sir, who affirms, that by works 
alone we are ſafe, and—but I cannot fully my- 
lips with his deteſtable maxims, which, how- 
ever, are too many of them adapted to the ſhal- 
low underſtandings of modern days—for to be 
ſure, Doctor, you and I are fallen upon evil 
times IA ſtrange ſpirit is got about, and me- 
thinks the power of the wicked one is, for the 
ſins of this generation, ſuffered to predominate. 
—My ever venerable and truly reſpectable fa- 
ther, the reverend Doctor Joſiah Crewkherne, 
was accuſtomed to ſay, that the people in his 
time had not the true grace among them; and 


that their being ſuffered to read pamphlets and 


ne us- papers was a bad thing; for that they, be- 
ing ordained only to work, and to. live by the 


_ ſweat of their brows, it was not fitting and 


right for them to look at matters above their 
iphere, and to comment on laws and on go- 
vernment. I remember it was a favourite maxim 


of his, and highly I honoured him, who lately 


repeated it, the people have nothing to do 


with the laws but to obey them'—and a very bad 


ſymptom 
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ſymptom it is, as my moſt venerable father uſed 
to ſay, when any debates and queſtions are 1m- 
pertinently ſtated thereon, —Who then, Doctor, 
can help ſpeaking with indignation of ſuch men 
as this Armytage, who would diſſolve all the 
chains of due ſubordination and obedience, and 
ſet the mechanic and the labourer a thinkin 

when they ought to be working for their ſupe- 
riors; and who avail themſelves of the fooliſh 
inexperience of wrong-headed youth, to teach 
them not to follow in the paths that have led 


up their progenitors to honours, and titles, and 


preferments, and fortune, but to find ſomethin 

they call reafons againſt. the moſt eligible ob- 
jects of human purſuit—ſuch a man, Doctor 
Winſlow, ought to be hunted out of ſociety ; 
yet ſuch -is the perverſion of underſtanding 
among all ranks, that they tell me this man is 
almoſt adored by the half ſavage multitude —I 
do not wonder at that—we all know how a lit- 
tle drink, or a little pretence of doing them 
good, wins their /ordid ſouls; but that men of 
a family ſuch as ours ſhould be miſled by him, 


or by any ſuch men. Oh! Doctor, Doctor 


it muſt be owned that ſuch a dereliction of fa- 
mily principle, of the regard due to family rank, 
to family principle ! I proteſt I loſe myſelf in 


' indignation when I think of it—and what with 


the falſe notions imbibed from his education, 
and what with the aſcendancy this man has got 
over him, he is in my opinion a calt away, a 
loſt man!“ 

« Come, come, let us hope not,” cried the 
Doctor. Dear Madam, your young kinſman 
cannot poſſibly fail to pay due deference” to 


wiſdom like your's !“ — The worthy Doctor, 


e nad always been a proſperous man, had 
A found, 
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found that two modes of proceeding had greatly 
> promoted his ſucceſs, in the world —abject flat- 
=: 'tery, and pretence of great attachment to-who- 
% ever could promote his intereſt ; with the ap- 
MM pearance of great orthodoxy and firicneſs': By 
7% theſe he had contrived to marry a woman oft 
1 fortune while he was only a curate at eighty 
1 pounds a year; and by theſe, aided by that 
fortune, he was now poſleſſed of bene ſices and 
emoluments which made bim look up to lawn 
3 fleeves as of no very diſtant or difficult attain- 
"_ ment. 

74 Though he was fo peeviſh in his own family, 
55 that he would not bear the Nighteſt comradic-- 
tion, he took peculiar pleaſure in offering his 
advice to others, notwithſtanding it was fome- 
4 times heard with indifference, ſometimes with 
; -reſentment, and hardly ever followed, He wag, 
however, fo little diſcouraged by the frequent 
failure of ſucceſs, that his zeal for enlightning 
his neighbours on their conduct, ſeemed to in- 
creaſe in proportion as its ine fficacy was evi— 
dent; and he now, by the conſent and even 
eee of Mrs. Crewkherne, ſet about di- 
ieting the future conduct of George Del- 

30Nt, 

Mrs. Winſlow, in the meantime, had been 
liſtening to the lamentations of her fon, and had 
engaged to obtain his father's permiſſion to hi; 
going immediately to London. He had con- 
vinced his mother he ought to do fo, by ob- 
ſerving, that he could be of no uſe-to his cou- 
fin 3 and that if he had any chance of match»- 
ing Wildair, it would be now, when a great 
many gentlemen returned to town aſter their 
ſummer tours, and ſold their horſes; he thought 
too he could pick up a curricle almoſt as neat 

& 48 
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as his own—and theſe reaſons were ſufhcient 
with his mother ; indeed, he ſeldom produced 
any that were not. The DoQtor, however, was 
more difficult to convince, and pſhaw'd and 
pooh'd for ſome time before he could agree to 
his ſon's departure. Quick-ſighted in every 
thing elſe, the worthy divine was totally blind 
to the feebleneſs of his ſon's mind. As to his 
perſon, the folly of his father exceeded even 
that of his mother, and they both imagined that 
he was the epitome of elegance and beauty. 
he Doctor, however, conſidered that his pre- 
ſence now was not neceſſary to the promotion of 
their deſign on Miſs Goldthorp—and he was at 
length induced to conſent to his abſence. His 
mother furniſhed him with all the money ſhe 
could cammand; and he ſet forward to repair 
the loſs he lamented, leaving his father delight- 
ed even with his failings, and thanking heaven 
that he had given him ſo proper an education, 
and that he was not likely ever to commit ſuch 
errors as had been by Mrs, Crewkherne imputed 
to George Delmant. 
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HAP. III. 


« Concourſe, and noiſe, and toil he ever fled, 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous ſray 

Of ſquabbling imps ; but to the foreſt ſped, 

Or roam'd at large the lonely mountain head 

Or where the maze of ſome bewilder'd ſtream 

To deep untrodden groves his footſteps led, 

There would he wander wild.” 


N OT to leave the picture to be finiſhed by 
the hard and cold pencil of Mrs, Crewkherne, 
George Delmont ought to be repreſented ſuch 
as he was at Eton, where his uncle, Lord Caf- 
tledanes, had placed, at an early age, both his 
nephews, whom he looked upon as his heirs. 
Always taught from his firſt recollection to 
conſider himſelf as fuch, Adolphus, the eldeſt - 
of theſe boys, had never felt a with that he did 
not imagine he had a right to gratify. During 
the early part of his life, the excellent ſenſe of 
his mother had not been able to counteract the 
impreſſions given him, as well as by his uncle, 


who was extremely fond of him, as by. his tu- 


tor, who attended him to Eton, and the ſer- 
vants and dependants, who ſeldom fail to make 
their court to the heir of a noble houſe, 
The maſters of a great ſchool are apt to ſhew 
that pupils connected with title and fortune 


have a more than ordinary ſhare of their regard; 
yet among boys of the ſame age there is always 
eſtabliſhed a certain degree of equality, and to 
this Adolphus Delmoat ſubmitted with reluc- 
tance. As he was placed with only his brother, 


in a private houſe, attended by a ſervant, and 
under the immediate direction of a tutor, who 
5 nad 
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had a Jarge ſtipend for his trouble, he by no 
means liked to be confounded in the maſs of 
thoſe ſo well deſcribed by Gray, © as dirty boys 
playing at cricket“ He was mortified at the 
little conſideration ſhewn him by his inferiors ; 
the continual conſciouſneſs of his rank, to which 
they paid no manner of reſpect, kept him aloof 
from them; and his ſuperiors he liked till leſs, 
becauſe they ſeemed to demand from him the 
deference he was refuſed by others Thus 
driven to the ſociety of his tutor, whoſe favou- 
rite he was, he obtained the character of a ſul- 
len © cold-blooded fellow, and a ſap, though 
his paſting much of his time, when out of 
ſchool, with Mr. Jeans, his preceptor, had in 
reality nothing to do with any attention to 
books, with which he fatigued himfelf as little 
As poſſible. 

Nothing could be more unlike bim than his 
kiother George—He had never been made of fo 
much conſequence by the people about him; 
and his mother, though more fondly attached 
to him than ſhe had ever ſuffered to appear, had 
carefully guarded againſt his falling into the 
ſame error as his brother, and had taught him 
that the feeling of others were to be conſulted 
as well as his own; he had never, therefore, 
fuppoſed that the whole world ought to pauſe 
in ſilent concern if his illuſtrious head ached, 
and every one about him obey his caprice and 
deprecate his ill humeur. George was ſome- 
times ßlent without being grave or ſullen— 
careleſs: of the opinion of thoſe he did not like, 
and ſcorning to uſe the leaſt diſſimulation, even 
when he felt himſelf wrong; to palliate his er- 
'rors—Often indolent and neglectful, he had at 
ther times fits of , ow which, howe- 

ver, 
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ly delighted to conceal himſelf from the nüfth 
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ver, it was not difficult for his friends to rouſe 
him, and engage him in thoſe violent exerciſes, 
in which, from the ſtrength and agility of his 
frame, he particularly excelled. —He was fre- 
quently involved in ſcrapes for harmleſs frolics 
and treſpaſſes out of bounds; but from the 
wildeſt exceſſes which the indulgence of theſe 
animal ſpirits led bim into, he was recalled. 
by a ſingle word from any one he loved, though 
the harſh voice of authority wantonly exerted - 
never failed to give ſomething like obſtinacy to 


his reſiſtance. His intelligent countenance, and 


the acquiſition of general information, above 
what is uſually collected at his age, were evi- 


dences that his abilities were uncommon; yet 


ſuch was his indolence, or diſlike to the rules 


with which he was to begin his ſtudies at ſchoo}, 
that he fell into continual diſgrace. with the maſ- 
ters, and was left at the bottom of his claſs, 
while many a heavy lad, without the fiftieth 


part of his talents, looked down upon him with 


ſcorn. Theſe violations of rules were frequent, 


and puniſhment had no effect to reclaim him; 


yet, unlike other boys, his eccentricities did 
not conſiſt of parties on horſeback to dine at a 


tavern, or failing, ſehemes on the water: he 


was ſometimes indeed concerned in theſe frolics, 
but oftener ſet out alone ona ramble he knew 
not whither, and yielding to the pleaſure of 
temporary liberty, quite forgot the reſtraint im- 
poſed upon him, and threw himſelf down un- 
der a tree with ſome favourite book, then fell 
into a reverie as he liſtened to the wind among 
the branches, or the daſhing of the water againſt 
the banks, where, among the reeds and witlows }. 


crowding over the Thames, he not unfrequent- - 


of 
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of his comrades, that gave him no pleaſure, and 

from that needleſs rigour of enquiry which he 
felt to be an intolerable perſecution. He never 
could underſtand that half the reſtraints impoſed 
upon him did not originate rather in the wan- 
tonneſs of tyranny, that induces men to exer- 
ciſe power merely becauſe they have it, than 
becauſe it was really their duty to check the ec- 
centricities of the boys whoſe education the 
undertook ; and therefore, when Mr. Jeans, his 
private tutor, hunted him with acrimonious re- 
proach from his beloved ſolitudes, and attempt- 
ed to compel him to paſs hours, which he con- 
ſidered as his own, in liſtening to unintereſting 
lectures, or parading details of his learning, 
George ſeldom attended with patience and 
obedience; yet while he was molt eagerly bent 
to indulge himſelf in one of his favourite ram- 
bles, a fingle word from his brother, whom he 
loved, though they ſo little reſembled each 
other; any thing like a reaſon why he ſhould 
not indulge himfelf, from one of the few ſchool 
friends to whom he was attached, were at any 
time ſufhcient to turn him from his purpoſe ; 
and other accidents often brought him home 
early from his intended rambles. 

The allowance made by their uncle to both 
the brothers for pocket money was very liberal; 
it was well known to be ſo, and known alſo 
that George Delmont could never refuſe a re- 
queſt, even when he had no regard, or hardly 
any. acquaintance with the boy who made it. 
Theſe borrowers very rarely remembered their 
promiſes of repayment, and George, who was 
very careleſs about money, never-could prevail 
upon himſelf to remind them of it. Thus, 

when he had ſhaken off the officious Mr. Jeans, 


and 
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and was ſpringing forth on one of thoſe ram- 
bles which were his principal enjoyment, he was 
often ſtopped on the way by ſome piteous ſtory 
of hunger, of houſeleſs poverty, of diſaſters 
from fire or flood, from ſickneſs or ſhipwreck— 
2a wounded ſoldier ſhewed him his mutilated 
limb—a ſightleſs ſailor recounted how he had 
loſt his eyes by lightning from heaven, or by 
an exploſion of powder—an old man, bent to 
the earth by years or calamity, related that he 
had been driven from his home by the magiſ- 
trates or officers, who, when the ſon who uſed 
to ſupport him had been forced to go for a ſol- 
dier, would compel the decrepid father to re- 
turn to a remote pariſh, whither his feeble limbs 
refuſed to convey him a woman pale and ema- 
ciated preſented herſelf, one infant hyng on 
her breaſt, two others following her ; * was 
the widow of an Iriſh ſoldier, he was dead in 
the Welt Indies; ſhe was refuſed relief in any 
pariſh here; ſhe was begging her way to Ire- 
land. —Such, and an infinite number of ether 
objects, in all the ſad “ variety of wretched- 
neſs,” were before the eyes of George Delmont 
whitherſoever he turned—je had not learned, 
he would never liſten to the cold and cruel po- 
licy that Mr. Jeans endeavoured moſt ſedulouf] 

to inculcate—He would not believe that all 
theſe were impoſtors, as Jeans declared them to 


be; he would hardly allow that any of them 
ever deceived him, while his heart ſwelled with 


indignation againſt thoſe whom theſe real or 
apparent ſufferers deſcribed as having been the 
cauſe of their wretchedneſs, and againlt the 
ſyſtems through which only they could be in- 
flicted. From deteſtation againſt individuals, 
ſuch as juſtices and overſeers, he began to re- 


ect 
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flect on the laws that put it in their power thus 
to drive forth to nakedneſs and famine the 
wretched beings they were empowered to pro- 
tect; and he was led to enquire if the compli- 
cated miſery he every day ſaw (a very very ſmall 
part of ſo wide an evil) could be the fruits of 
the very beſt laws that could be framed in a iz 
ſtate of ſociety ſaid to be the moſt perfect 1 
among what are called the civilized nations of 1 
the world. Whenever any of theſe unhappy f 0 
wanderers preſented themſelves in his walks, 
he forgot every project he had formed for the 
amuſement of the day; he loſt every deſire but 8 
to relieve a fellow creature in diſtreſs, and as, 1 
from his thoughtleſs liberality to his ſchool fel- BE 
lows, he was not unfrequently without a ſhil- 1 
ling, in ſuch an evil hour he took the claimant bots 
on his pity to his dame's, and ſolicited his bro- 
ther, or even Mr. Jeans himſelf, to ſupply him 
with the means of relieving the poor object. 
Adolphus, ſometimes- influenced by the pride 
of giving, at others too indolent to reſiſt im- 
portunity, generally gave him what he aſked; 
- but Mr, Jeans never wanted an excuſe for de- 
- ,nial, and inſtead of aflifting the benevolent 
. purpoſe of his pupil, teazed him with remon- 
ſtrance, or drove him away with reproof, while 
Mrs. Kempthwaite, the notable gentlewoman 
of the houſe, never failed, if ſhe heard the de- 
bate, to become a party in it. Her reaſons, 
however, for difliking paupers of every deſerip- 
tion were entirely on the, ſurface; „ ſhe hated 
them,“ ſhe ſaid, „“ for they were naſty dirty 
creatures; the 8 and wenches were all 
thieves ; ſhe once loſt a ſalt ſpoon by one of 
them whom Maſter George thought proper to 
; bring to her door for cold victuals; it was true, 
1.24 indeed, 
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indeed, he had bought her four very handſome 
ſpoons of the ſame ſort, or perhaps a little hea- 
vier, but that, though it was very pretty of him, 
was nothing to the purpoſe; ſhe could not 
away with having ſuch tramps lurking round her 
door for ever; twas a diſgrace to the houſe, 
and ſhe hoped, if Maſter George would not 
think better of it, that Mr. Jeans would ſpeak 
to my Lord.” | | | 
Her intereſt, however, with Mr. Jeans was 
in the mean time powerful enough to engage 
him to impede as much as he could this incon- 
venient philanthropy. His unfeeling apathy and 
ſyſtematic callouſneſs on this point gradually 
gave to his youngeſt pupil ſuch a diſtaſte to his 
ſociety, and ſcorn of his doctrine, that in pro- 
portion as he thought more of the duties of 
mankind towards each other, and read more of 
thoſe books, whoſe firſt recommendation had 
been Jeans's endeavours to prevent his reading 
them, he held his tutor more and more in ab- 
horrence. While, however, Mr, Jeans knew 
himſelf to-be a favourite with the elder bro- 
ther, he had no apprehenſions of being diſplaced 
-by the diſlike of the younger, and at once. to 
gratify his own pique towards him, and effect a 
.conſcientious diſcharge of the duty entruſted to 
him, Mr. Jeans took every occaſion to inſinuate 
to Lord Caſtledanes and Mrs. Delmont the ec- 
centric, and, as he ſeared, unfortunate diſpo- 
ſition of the young man. Lord Caſtledanes, - 
-who. really loved George better than any of his 
brother's children, gave very little attention to 
the malevolent hints of Jeans, whom he conſi- 
dered as a pedant without any but college ideas; 


While Mrs. Delmont, though ſhe heard him 
with patience, found nothing in his complaints, 
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when they were inveſtigated, but a confirma- 


tion of thoſe excellent qualities which had en- 
deared this boy to her even more. than his bro- 
ther. George, on his part, knew that Jeans, 
amidſt all his pretences, was given to ſenſual 
indulgences altogether diſgraceful to him, and 
particularly inconſiſtent with his pretended ſanc- 
tity ; yet ſuch was the generoſity of his nature, 


at he diſdained to retaliate againſt the Tartuffe 
deſpiſed, and was eager to join with his bro- 


ther in petitioning their uncle to beſtow on Jeans 
a piece of preferment in his gift, though it did 
not remove him from his tutorſhip, but, as 
George had foreſeen, made him more dogmati- 
cal, overbearing, and inſufferable. This acqui- 
ſition, however, had not increaſed to George 
Delmont the inconveniences of his government 


many months, before Lord Caftledanes and Co- 


lonel Delmont agreed, that the time was come 
when it would be proper for Adolphus, then 
conſidered as the heir of the family, to make 
the tour of Evrope.— Neither of them were ver 

partial to Mr, Jeans, but they conſidered that 


he had, from long habit, acquired great influ- 


ence over the mind of his pupil. His deficiency 
of knowledge in the languages of the people he 
was going among, a foreigner hired for the pur- 
poſe, ſomething between a ſervant and a ſecre- 
tary, was to ſupply, and with this arrangement 
Adolphus Delmont had left Eton about fix 
months before his brother was ſeized with the 
epidemic diſtemper, which had in the event 
been fo fatal to the intereſt as well as the happi- 
neſs of his family.— At the period of his elder 
brother's departure, George had juſt completed 
his ſixteenth year; the interval between that 
* and his being ſeized with this dangerous 
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illneſs was that in which he had acquired 
more knowledge than during all his former ſtu- 
dies purſued under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Jeans for about five years. —He now un- 
derſtood perfectly what had before been fo in- 
diſtinctly communicated, or ſo diſtaſtefully en- 
forced, that his attention had involuntarily re- 
coiled. He was at the head of the ſchool, and 
by his example imparted to ſuch of his aſſociates 
us had a turn for literature an ardent delight in- 
its purſuits; he no longer wanted friends to 
whom he could communicate his pleaſures, and 
who animated his enthuſiaſm by participation. 
At liberty to chuſe his own reading at his hours 
of private ſtudy, he had made a collection of 
his favourite poets and eſſayiſts. Some modern 
works, which Mr. Jeans had forbidden him ever 
to open at all, were purchaſed and read with 
attention, greater perhaps than he would have 
given them had they never been prohibited, — 
While Adolphus was travelling through France 
with the idea only of availing himſelf of ſuch 
pleaſures as were yet to be enjoyed amidſt the 
fermentation of the great and awful changes that 
were approaching. George was anticipating 
and tracing their progreſs in the writings of thoſe 
who have been ſuppoſed to have contributed to 

their production. | | 
While Adolphus was looking with common 
eyes on the ſcene where Tell had reſiſted the 
petty tyrant of his country, and Rouſſeau de- 
ſtroyed the hydra of falfe opinion and fettering 
Prejudice, George was envying his brother the 
delights that he was incapable of taſting, ſighing 
with boyiſh enthuſiaſm for the ſcenes of fimple 
hoſpitality in the Pais de Vaud, and languiſhing 
to wander among Alpine rocks and torrents, and 
to 
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when they were inveſtigated, but a confirma- 
tion of thoſe excellent qualities which had en- 
deared this boy to her even more. than his bro- 
ther. George, on his part, knew that Jeans, 
amidſt all his pretences, was given to ſenſual 
indulgences altogether diſgraceful to him, and 
particularly inconſiſtent with his pretended ſanc- 


/rity 3 yet ſuch was the generoſity of his nature, 


f he diſdained to retaliate againſt the Tartuffe 


deſpiſed, and was eager to join with his bro- 


ther in petitioning their uncle to beſtow on Jeans 
a piece of preferment in his gift, though it did 
not remove him from his tutorſhip, but, as 
George had foreſeen, made him more dogmati- 


cal, overbearing, and inſufferable. This acqui- 


ſition, however, had not increaſed to George 
Delmont the inconveniences of his government 
many months, before Lord Caſtledanes and Co- 
lonel Delmont agreed, that the time was come 
when it would be proper for Adolphus, then 
conſidered as the heir of the family, to make 


the tour of Europe. Neither of them were very 


partial to Mr. Jeans, but they conſidered that 


he had, from long habit, acquired great influ-- 


ence over the mind of his pupil. His deficiency 
of knowledge in the languages of the people he 
was going among, a foreigner hired for the pur- 
poſe, ſomething between a ſervant and a ſecre- 
tary, was to ſupply, and with this arrangement 
"Adolphus Delmont had left Eton about fix 
months before his brother was ſeized with the 
epidemic diſtemper, which had' in the event 
been ſo fatal to the intereſt as well as the happi- 
neſs of his family.—At the period of his elder 
brother's departure, George had juſt completed 
his ſixteenth year; the interval between that 
time and his being ſeized with this dangerous 


CS illneſs 
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illneſs was that in which he had acquired 
more knowledge than during all his former ſtu- 
dies purſued under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Jeans for about five years —He now un- 
derſtood perfectly what had before been ſo in- 
diſtinctly communicated, or ſo diſtaſtefully en- 
forced, that his attention had involuntarily re- 
coiled. He was at the head of the ſchool, and 
by his example imparted to ſuch of his aſſociates 
us had a turn for literature an ardent delight in 
its purſuits; he no longer wanted friends to 
whom he could communicate his pleaſures, and 
who animated his enthuſiaſm by participation. 
At liberty to chuſe his own reading at his hours 
of private ſtudy, he had made a collection of 
his favourite poets and eflayilts. Some modern 
works, which Mr. Jeans had forbidden him ever 
to open at all, were purchaſed and read with 
attention, greater perhaps than he would have 
given them had they never been prohibited, — 
While Adolphus was travelling through France 
with the idea only of availing himſelf of ſuch 
Pleaſures as were yet to be enjoyed amidſt the 
fermentation of the great and awful changes that 
were approaching. George was anticipating 
and tracing their progreſs in the writings of thoſe 
who have been ſuppoſed to have contributed to 

their production. | . 
While Adolphus was looking with common 
eyes on the ſcene where Tell had reſiſted the 
petty tyrant of his country, and Rouſſeau de- 
ſtroyed the hydra of falfe opinion and fettering 
prejudice, George was envying his brother the 
delights that he was incapable of taſting, ſighing 
with boyiſh enthuſiaſm for the ſcenes of fimple 
hoſpitality in the Pais de Vaud, and languiſhing 
to wander among Alpine rocks and torrents, and 
| to 
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to gaze on an imaginary Clarens from the rocks 
of Meillerie.—Such was the diſpoſition of his 
mind when he was overtaken by a diſeaſe that 
threatened his life, and ſo much affected his in- 
tellects, that he knew nobody but his mother; 
her image was the laſt impreſſed on his recollec- 
tion when he ſunk into total inſenſibility, and 
the firſt that returned to his memory when from 
that ſtupor he recovered to fall into ſomething 
reſembling rather the underſtanding of a child 
of four or five years old than his own, in which 
ſtate. he remained for ſome days, till with his 
bodily ſtrength his faculties were ſlowly repaired: 
he then looked round him in vain for the dear, 
the tender friend, who he remembered had 
never left his bed, and who would, he thought, 
be the firſt to watch with maternal pleaſure his 
return to life and reaſon—he aſked for her, but 
Teceived only evaſive anſwers from the attendants 
his fiſters did not appear; what was become 
of them? and why did he not fee them ſince his 
fever was gone, and there was no longer any 
reaſon to dread infection ? His father, he knew, 
was abfent on military buſineſs in a diſtant part 
of England, but why did he not ſee his uncle, 
ho ufed to be ſo anxious whenever any of the 
children, whom he conſidered as his own, were 
threatened with illneſs? — As theſe enquiries 
preſſed upon his mind, he became more and 
more impatient and uneaſy, and queſtioned his 
attendants with ſuch eagerneſs of anxiety, that 
it was no longer poſhble for them to evade an- 
ſwering, if not by words, by the confuſion and 
grief they could not conceal. The unhappy 
boy diſcovered that he had loſt his beloved mo- 
ther, and that neither his ſiſters or his uncle 


-were ſufficiently recovered from ſo dreadful a 
= ſtroke 
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ſtroke to truſt themſelves with the ſight of his 
anguiſh.—This ſhock, the firſt he had ever felt 
of 1 fell more heavily upon him; it was 
bitterly aggravated by the conviction that her 
tenderneſs for him had coſt the life of this dear 
mother, a lofs ſo irreparable to her family; 
and a thouſand times he wiſhed he had died, 
rather than have felt the agonies this cruel re- 
flection brought with it. His deſpair, at firſt, 
ſulien, and gloomy, was melted into tears when 
his weeping biters fat by him, or when his uncle 
conjured him, if he infiſted on believing that 
his mother's death was occaſioned by her at- 
tendance on him, not to throw away a life 
which had coſt them all ſo dear. It was to ſave 
from more acute anguiſh, theſe fond friends, 
and to prep- te to meet his father with ſome de- 
gree of calmneſs, that George Delmont, making 
an effort to ſtifle pain he could not conceal, 
learnt the firſt hard leſſon of ſortitude— His 
mind, ſtrong and clear, found the practice of 
this virtue lefs difficult than he had ſuppoled it 
when its exertion was neceſſary to the peace of 
thoſe he loved He meditated on the leſſons he 
had received from his mother, and determined 
that they ſhould not be thrown away,—-« I will 
live,“ ſaid he, “ to be the protector of your 
daughters, my adored mother; I will live to aſ- 
ſiſl them in conſoling my father and my uncle.“ 
A deep yet ſoft melancholy ſucceeded the 
tranſports of grief he had at firſt indulged, 
Gradually he returned to the ſociety of his 
mourning family; but except the ſilent walks he 
took with his younger filter, which were direct- 
ed to every ſpot that had been the favourite 
walks of their mother, and particularly thoſe 


Parts of the park and Plantation: whieh ſhe had 
adorned 
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adorned by her taſte, he ſeemed to covet nothin 
ſo much as ſolitude. Hiding himſelf in the 
deepeſt receſſes of the woods that bounded the 
park, and ſhadowed the feet of the hills near it, 
he paſſed whole days alone, or was rouſed from 
the indulgence of this melancholy by the en- 
treaties of his father. His father, however, 
was ſoon under the neceſſity of returning to his 
regiment ; Mrs. Crewkerne was ſent for to ſu- 
perintend the houſe, where his mother's fiſters, 
the two Miſs Lorimore's, were alike entreated 
by the maſter of it, and his brother the Colonel 
to remain with the two Miſs Delmonts (the 
eldeſt of whom, Caroline, was now only fif- 
teen) and theſe their relations, one three, the 
other two years older. —George Delmont could 
not ſee without extreme pain the fermal bigot, 
Mrs, Crewkherne, now directing a family where 
his mother had preſided, the charm of every 
eye, the delight of every heart.—The cold au- 
ſtere manners, violent prejudices, and malevo- 
lent temper of his [ancient relation would have 
diſguſted him, had he not continually had 'an 
image ſo different before his eyes. As he was 
more remarkable for a careleſs ſincerity than for 
prudence, he took very little pains to conceal 
from any one his diſtaſte for the old lady's pre- 
cepts and converfation, and fled more continually 
than before to his beloved ſecluſion. While he 
there acquired a peculiar taſte for the beauty of 
nature, and fell into a courſe of thinking which 
gave ,a colour to the reſt of his life, his uncle, 
deprived of the ſociety which had made his own 
houſe once ſo delightful to him (even amidſt his 
former incurable domeſtic misfortune) now 
found no other-reſource ſo conſoling as liſtening 
* to a voice, in that of Miſs Lorimer, reſembling 
| that 
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that of his deceaſed ſiſter's, and in gazing on a 
countenance, where he could ſometimes trace a 
family reſemblance to that charming woman ſo 
univerſally regretted. This, it is true, became 
every day a more dangerous indulgence z- yet of 
all thoſe who might have ventured to have ſpoken 
ol it, none ſeemed to have remarked its progreſs 
till the attachment to which it gave riſe was be- 
cone incurable. 

85 Lord Caſtledanes, hitherto deſtined by his 
tuation to look forward to no other views than 
i the ſucceſſion of his brother's family, now found 
XZ himſelf at liberty to marry again, of which 
perhaps he would not have thought while his 
bome had continued pleaſant to him by the re- 
ſidence of his brother, his brother's wife, and 
their family, or if, in loſing them, a leſs ſe- 
ducing object than Miſs Lorimer had been con- 
tinually preſent in it; but her aſcendancy, though 
without any appearance of artful management 
on her fide, ſoon became ſuch as conquered 
every uneaſy reflection on the diſappointment 
of his brother; and he rmagined that he could 
ſo ſoften it, that their friendſhip would not be 
broken by his marriage. 

Mrs. Crewkherne, who ventured to mutter 
obliquely on what the ſaw going on, was ſo 
accuſtomed to give indulgence, whenever ſhe 
could venture, to her petulant malighity, and 
{he thought ſo ill of every body, and ſo much 
delighted to miſrepreſent the molt innocent ac- 
tions, that none of the young people liſtened to 
her malicious and half-uttercd ſarcaſms. The 
two Miſs Delmonts confidered their morher's 
blters, who were ſo little ſuperior to them in age, 
as no more likely to be objects of any thing but 
fatherly friendſhip from their uncle than they 
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were themſelves; and as to their brother George, 
who would probably have been more clear ſighted, 
he inſenſibly abſented- himſclf more and more 
from the. houſe, and as autumn came on ſhut 
himſelf up almoſt entirely at the Upwood Cot- 
tage, which was always called his own, under 
pretence. of the greater. convenience with 
which he could from thence follow field ſports, 
in the purſuit of which, however, it was res 
marked, he was never ſeen; very little, there- 
fore, was known of the intentions of Lord 
Caſtledanes till he was actually the huſband of 


Se fair Mariana. — A few weeks before, the 


lady and her ſiſter went to London, to paſs ſome 
time with the only female relation they had— 
Lord Caſtledanes followed them. very ſoon. aſter- 
wards to attend parliament, and the firſt certain 
intelligence of this great change in the family 


was received by Colonel Delmont, then under 


orders for the Weſt Indies. Thunderſtruck 
with an event which annihilated for ever his 
flattering. proſpects, and ſmarting under the diſ- 
appointment which his habits of life and man- 
ner.of thinking had a peculiar tendency to em- 
bitter, he wrote, in the farſt moment of paſſion, 
an angry and reproachful letter to his brother, 
directed that his daughters and his youngeſt ſon 
ſhould. immediately remove from their uncle's 
houſe, and go to Upwood Cottage, till he ſhould 
conſider how to diſpoſe of them, forbidding 
their having any communication either. with 


their uncle or the new Lady Caſtledanes. He 


wrote alſo angrily to Mrs. Crewkherne, declaim- 
ing againſt her blindneſs, either wilful or fooliſh, 
which had prevented her giving him notice of 


the miſchief which had happened, and then 
embarked for a climate already at that period fo 
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fatal to Europeans. George Delmont no ſooner 
knew the purport of his father's letters, which 
ſo painfully marked the {late of his mind, than 
be hurried to Falmouth with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, hoping to ſee him, and ſoothe his irri- 


@ tated ſpirits before his departure; but on his ar- 
rival he found that the fleet had ſailed eight-and= 


W forty hours before with a fair wind, and he could 


procure no veſſel that would engage to overtake 


them. e 5 
He then returned as expeditiouſly as poſſible, 


it though with an heavy heart, to obey his father's 
njunctions as to the removal of his ſiſters. Off 


I 4 | reaching the houſe, be found Mrs. Crewkherne 


had not waited for his interpofition, but as full 
of indignation as if ſhe alone had: been the in- 
jured perſon, had taken the eldeſt of the young 
ladies, who was her peculiar favourite, to town 
with her, and had left the youngeſt at Upwood.® 
This houſe having been always called George's, 
and indeed his uncle having given it to him with 
the little eſtate round it while he was yet a boy, 
Colonel Delmont, as well as Mrs. Delmont, 
who lived very much there, had always affected 
to «conſider themſelves as his viſitors, Mrs. 
Crewkherne did not love George, and would 
not become reſident. in his houſe without «ai 
formal invitation; but as ſhe as little loved her 
younger niece, ſhe. did not wiſh for her as an 
addition to her family when ſhe reſumed her! 
former manner of living at her houſe in town. 
Again ſhe aſſembled round her her friends, ad- 
vocates for faith without, works; and as an'in- 


ſtance of the ſupererogation by which ſhe re- 
commended herſelf to their admiration, . the in- 


troduced her niece, and told the lamentable ſto 
of her relation's Change of fortune by the moſt 
% r imprudent 
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pieces of poetry as were to be 
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imprudent- and ill-adviſed marriage of Lord 
Caſtledane's, whoſe future infelicity ſhe prog- 
noſticated as a matter paſt all diſpute from the 
nature of his new connection. Miſs Delmont, who 
was one ot. thoſe of the. Colonel's children who 
ſuffered moſt acutely from the, alteration, in the 


circumſtances of her family, was a young wo- 


man whoſe character, or rather rudiments of 
character, had yet had no opportunity of ap- 
pearing. She had an extremely pretty face, and 
a ligtit aud beautiful form; ſhe had learned, and 
better than is generally learned, all that is taught 
in the modern ſyſtem of education under the 
name of accompliſbments, excelled only by her 


ſometimes tatoreſs (now doubly her aunt) the 


beautiful ſiren, Lady Caſtledane's. The adu- 
lation which Miſs Delmont had been uſed to 
hear, the pleaſure with which ſhe had hitherto 
found herſelf liſtened to, either by friends ex- 
tremely partial, or vißtors who imagined they 
could not be too laviſh of their praiſes to a niece 
of Lord Caſtledanes, all, all, . were at an end, 
or exchanged for cold compliments from the 
ſectaries who compoſed Mrs. Crewkherne's co- 
teries, who very ſoon began to tell her, that a 
too. ſedulous cultivation of ſuch talents was 
inte, unleſs they were dedicated wholly to 
pious purpoſes; that ſo fine a voice was lent her 
for better ends than to give advantage to ſeduc- 
tive and ill- meaning ſongs; and that nothing 
became the mouth of a young woman but ſuch 

Found | in the books 
they recommended to her, or were to be ſtudied 
in her excellent relation, Mrs, Crewkherne's re- 
poſitory. Theſe the mortified girl ſometimes 
ſang to oblige her aunt; but in ſpite of her being 
Ed accuſtomed to relleßt on the purport of 


what 
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what ſhe uttered, ſhe could not help being diſ- 
guſted with the ſtrange cant many of them con- 
tained, which even appeared to her profane. 
Indifferent, however, to pleaſe in ſuch ſociety 
as ſhe was now condemned to, ſhe ſunk into 
languor, or was rouſed from it only by con- 
ſidering how ſhe might remove into a manner of 
life more to her taſte; for nothing could be fo 
irkſome to a young woman of her age, who had 
been ſo much admired, as to be confined to the 
company of itinerant preachers, or ladies of a 
certain age, who divided their time between the 
chapel and the card table; and it was to obtain 
ſome change at leaſt, if not alteration for the 
better, that Miſs Delmont had now. for two 
ſummers prevailed on Mrs. Crewkherne to pafs 
at leaſt ſome weeks at Upwood, which ſhe was 
the more ealily diſpoſed to do, becaufe her 
friends at this period were generally diſperſed at 
places of public reſort, where there were eſta- 
bliſhed aflemblies of their brethren. It was in 
ſome ſort derogatory to her ideas of gentility, 
which were ſupported in the midit of her affect» 
ed humility, to remain in London, when all 
people of a certain rank had left it; and as 

rd Caſtledanes for the laſt two years never 
viſited for above a day or two Belton 'Tower, 
the objection ſhe would have had to reſiding in 
his neighbourhood was obviated, and ſhe was 
prevailed upon to indulge her niece with a viſit 
to her brother and ſiſter, a viſit which, for the 
ſake of both his fiſters, George, unuſed as he 
was to it, and awkward at diſſimulation, affect- 
ed to defire, while in truth there was no ſound - 


that could reach his ears half ſo unpleaſant to 


them as the voice of Mrs. Crewkherne ; nor 
did the fortune ſhe poſſeſſed, which was entirely 
C at 
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at her own diſpoſal, ever influence him for a 
moment to practiſe any of thoſe arts, or bend 
to any of thoſe concefhons, by which the favour 
of women of her deſcription is generally courted, 
and frequently ſecured — He wiſhed his fifters 
might poſſeſs this fortune, which was reckoned 
to be about eighteen thouſand pounds, and for 
their ſakes ſubmitted to the refidence of Mrs. 
Crewkherne at his houſe, however diſagreeable 
to himſelf. | 


— — 
tot 


CH AP. IV. 


« Why ſhould a man put on fetters, theugh of ſilver ? 
wherefore ſhould he love chains, though of wrought 
gold? | 


Wurd the ſecond marriage of his uncle ſo 
unexpectedly took place, George Delmont had 
been ſome time entered at Oxford, and was 
then keeping a term there. 
In conſsquence of the letter and orders he 
received ſrom his father, he haſtened to Belton 
Tower, where he found only Louiſa, his 
young: ſt filter, under the care of the old Swiſs 
governeſs, who had been for many years in the 
family. Mrs. Crewkherne had ſome days be- 
Fore, and almoſt immediately after having been 
apprized of the marriage, ſet forth for London 
with her eldeſt niece, for whom ſhe had affe cted 
to feel ſome partiality, while Louifa, whoſe 
only offence was her great reſemblance to ther 
mother, was thus, in addition to her other 
lofſes, ſuddenly deprived of the ſociety of her 
filter, from whom the had never been ſeparated 
4 — ee 
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till her former journey with ber aunt. The 
firſt care of George was to ſoothe with the ten- 
dereſt attention the dejected and deſerted girl, 
now dearer to him than ever, becauſe ſhe ſeem- 


= ed to have no protection or reliance on earth 


but him. Having removed her to the houſe at 


7 Upwood, of which he was henceforth to be 


conſidered as the maſter, and reitored in ſome 
degree the cheerfulneſs of which ſo many de- 
privations had robbed the innocent Louiſa; it 
was then that the young man began to look for- 
ward towards his own future proſpects, in 
which, as well as in thoſe of the reſt of his fa- 
mily, the recent event was likely to occaſion a 
very great change. | 

The deſtiny of Adolphus, his eldeſt brother, 
had been ſo far fixed, that he already held, a 
lieutenancy in the guards, in which it was 
when he took it, very improbable that he ſhavld 
be expoſed to more perſonal danger than bis 
friends would have choſen for the heir of the 
Earl of Caſtledanes ; but the Colonel, in the 
firſt efferveſcence of reſentſul paſſion, purchaſed 
for him a captaincy of infantry, and wrote to 
him to return from Florence, where he then 
. was, and enter on immediate ſervice. 

er You have no longer an uncle, Delmont,” 
| ſaid the Colonel in this letter, « and I 'cannot 
ſupport you in the way you have had hitherto ſo 
good a right to expect. I have determineq, 
though 1 might (till tive evaded it, to join my 
regiment in the Weſt Indies; for I am. now a2 
mere ſoldier of fortune, and you mutt hereafter | 
make your way—the captain of a compariy of _ 
foot. Your future eſtabliſhment ſhall not de- 
pend for a month, for a week, on the infatuated 
man who was once my brother, now the flave 
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of that worthleſs little ſorcereſs, whom your 
mother nouriſhed in her boſom, little knowin 
that ſhe would ſting to death the children 
of her hſter and benefaCtreſs. Diſmiſs all the 
perſons you have about you, but your own fer- 
vant—I can no longer afford to pay Mr. Jeans 
the ſalary allotted to him, and he will do well 
to find ſome young Engliſh traveller, to whom 
his care on the journey back, or on a longer 
tour, may be acceptable. T he conſiderable be- 
nefices he has received from the ſamily may 
repay him for paſt ſervices. For yourſelf, you 
will on your return to England make a ſhort 
viſit to your brother and fiſters, and then join 
your regiment whereſoever it happens to be; 
but I charge you on your duty to me, and your 
reſpect for yourſelf, to ſuffer no conſideration 
whatever to induce you. to meet Lord Caſtle- 
danes,” | 
Colonel Delmout, before he failed from Fal- 
mouth, had forwarded a copy of this letter to 
is youngeſt. ſon, enjoining him at the ſame 
= with even more ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, to 


avoid any communication with his uncle; in- 


Janckions which were extremely painſul to 
- George Delmont, and of which (while he de- 
termined as far as he could to obey them) he 
could not. heip ſeeling the injuſtice. 
No pleaſure now remained for Delmont in 
places where he had once taſted ſo much un- 
adulterated delight. If he rode out, he paſſed 
near, or ſaw from diſtant heights, the trees that 
ſutrounded the houſe, or were grouped in the 
park of his uncle, and he imagined that ſecond 
parent looking with ſome regret for the bgures 
that once peopled the ſcene. _ 
Lord Caftledanes, however, came very ſel- 
dom to Belton Tower; when he did, it was 


alone, 
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alone, and only for a few days, to ſettle ſuch 
buſineſs as might occaſionally require his atten - 
tion. The old ſervants, for hardly one of them 
had been removed, imagined they ſaw their 
Lord, when ke thus viſited the place of his for- 
mer (almoſt conſtant) refhdence, leſs cheerful 
than he uſed to be when the family of his bro- 
ther was around him; but by the ſervants who 
accompanied him from London they heard cf 
the gaiety of his town-houſe, the ſplendor of 
the new equipages,.and the taſte of * my Lady.” 
No body was ſo richly and finely dreſſed at court 
as © my Lady.;” and the compliments ſhe had 
received were repeated, as the footmen and 
grooms heard them from the maids, who heard 
them from Mrs. Gingham, who probably heard 
them from „ my Lady's” ſiſter, if not ſrotn 
« my Lady“ herſelf ; and very magnificent ac- 
counts were given of ſundry ſayings, wiſe and 
witty, of perſons of the moit elevated, rank, 
who had been ſupping at “ my Lady's.“ My 
Lord, ſeemed. already ſunk into a ſecondary 
figure; and Delmont, as he liſtened penſively, 
and not without an unealy ſenſation, to the nar- 
ratives thus given by his own ſervants, wha had 
long lived with him, and whom he had indulged 
in habits of talking to him, could not refrain 
from aſking himſelf, whether the friend, the 
uncle he loved ſo much, was happy in this new 
mode of life ? and when his own taſte and turn 
of mind compelled him to anſwer in the nega- 
tive, or at leaſt with doubt and hefitation, he 
found himſelf affected by theſe doubts, and 
drove them from him as uſclefs and injurious to 
his own peace: it was more to the purpoſe: to 
conſider, ſince he was almoſt entirely left to 
himſelf, how he ſhould decide as to the purſuit 

5 or 
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or profeſſion that was to be choſen for the reſt 
of his life, 

His father, wholly eopidied by the ſudden 
and mortifying change which had happened in 
his own views, and” in thoſe of his eldeſt ſon, 
ſeemed to have had no time or conſideration 
left for the regulation of thoſe of the younger. 

Thovgh George Delmont had gone to Oxford 
after his recovery, it was becauſe he was of an 
age to go thither, rather than return to Eton, 
that he was ſent; and becauſe he already had 
learned all that a great ſchool! teaches as to books, 
an had miraculouſly eſcaped, from the ſingu- 
 lariry of his temper, all thoſe early tendencies to 
vice which ſuch a ſchool is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
encourage-; it was partly too to remove himſelf 
from a ſcene where every object around him, 
every face he ſaw, reminded him of bis irre- 
trievable loſs, that he eagerly. embraced his 
uncle's offer of ſending him to the univerſity.— 
Ihe time he had paſted there he by no means 
repented; yet now. his circumſtances were ſo 
changed, that he ſaw not how he was to ſup- 
port the expence; nor, if he could, how it 
would be worth while ſo to beſtow it, unleſs he 
determined to devote himſelf to one of the 
learned proſeſſions. 

From law, where the moſt honeſt muſt in a 
great degree thrive on the perplexities, quarrels, 
and diſtreſſes of others, he was utterly averſe. — 
Medicine, that noble. profeſſion, which is never 
enough reſpected, but which, when attentively 
ſtudied and conſcientiouſly followed, is the moſt 
beneficial of any to the human race, required a 
courſe of application and habits of life for 
which he knew himfelf to be altogether unfit. 
The chutch along remained, and to W 
. 1m 


4 
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him in it had probably been the intention of 
Lord Caſtledanes ; but of this Delmont thought 
with reluctance. No man could more highly 
venerate the character of « a good prieft”'—a 
man dedicated in heart and ſpirit to the edifica- 
tion and inſtruction of the . he ſelt 
himſelf too ignorant on all theological ſubjects, 
to believe he ſhould ever be in that line what he 
felt he ought to be, if ever he undertook it ;3 
and he doubted whether the enquiries that 
would perhaps ſatisfy himſelf, might quality 
him to convey, in ſincerity of heart, ſuch doc- 
trine to choſe who might be entruſted to him, as 
the oaths he ſhould take would make a part of 
his 2 That it was done without reſtection 
every day he knew—but though many who did 
it were, for aught he knew, very good fort of 
people, he felt it impoſſible for him to follow © 
their ſteps. 15865 | 

The vague plans that had ariſen and diſap- 
peared in his family, while he was yet a boy, 
for his future deſtination in life, were now no 
longer remembered; and that they had never 
been purſued, he could not prevail with himſelf 
to be ſorry. 

When his bizh health and unchecked ſpirits 
had (yet at a very early period) given him the 
character of a wild fellow, a Pickle, his father 
and his uncle had apparently deſtined him to a 
military life: they ſometimes ſaw another Wolfe 
in his daring yet calm courage, or fancied, in 
the then ſturdy and ſpirited navigator of a boat 
on the lake of the park, a future admiral de- 
itined to extend the conqueſts or avenge the 
quarrels of “ the cabinet of St. James's.” — But 
Mrs. Delmont, though ſhe never violently op- 
. poſed theſe ſpeculations, which might fail of 
themſelves, 
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themſelves, had the art to regulate, without 
eruſhing, the ardent ſpirit that occaſionally gave 
riſe to them; ſhe ſeemed to have in her hands 
the heart of her ſon, to be able to mould it as 
ſhe pleaſed, and the uſe ſhe mode of her power 
was to teach him to reaſon on every thing he 
learned, inſtead of ſeeing all objects, as they 
are repreſented, through the dazzling and falſe 
medium of prejudice, communicated from one 
generation to another; while nobody, or at leaſt 
very few, dare to aſk, „ if J try to do as e 
men have done, ſhall I really acquire glory; and 
ſhall | run 2% riſque of being a curſe rather than 
a benefit to the world?“ | 
Mrs. Delmont ventured to ſtrip from the 
gaudy pictures that are daubed with vermilion 
and leaf gold, to excite emulative ambition in 
childhood, their paint-and their gilding, and ſhe 
had reaſon, long before death ſnatched her from 
this deareſt object of her maternal love, to hope 
that her youngeſt ſon might be one day ſome- 
thing better than either a general or an admiral 
—the benefactor inſtead of the ſucceſsful de- 
ſtroyer of his fellow men. 
Delmont had at a very early age acquired a 
more general and er knowledge of hiſtory 
than is uſually obtained; and his mother had 
accuſtomed him, when he read the lives, to give 
a ſummary account of his idea of the charac- 
ters of thoſe who figure in the annals of na- 


tions, decorated with crowns “ and ſceptres, or 


who 


A few examples may ſuffice from the hiſtories we are 
moſt familiar with—thoſe of France, Spain, and alas } of Eng» 
land. The political well-wrought veil,” with which the 
follies and enormities of the rulers of the carth would wil- 


lingly be concealed, may ſurely be torn (even at the preſene 


moment) from ſuch monſters as Louis the Eleventh and 


Charles | 


= * 
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who. have otherwiſe been the curſes. or the 
bleſſings of the people over whom they uſurpedy,” 
power, or by whom they were entruſted with 


It. | | 
Much (alas how much) of this retroſpection 
was painful to the generous feelings of his heart; 
and often had he been tempted to alk, where- 
fore heaven gave a portion of its delegated au- 
thority to ſuch; hateful or contemptible beings 
as had inſulted its creatures, and deformed its 
works, under the title of „“ the lords anointed,” 
or ſome other impoſing appellation through - 
which the wretched people ſubmitted to be trod 
to dult ? | | 
Mrs. Delmont had fometimes found it neceſ- 
ſary to check the indignation of her infant poli- 
tician; who, after he was nine or ten years old, 
never voluntarily ſat down to read pages that 


Charles the Ninth of France, on whom (to ſay nothing of 
moſt of the reſt) the holy cruiſe certainly beſtowed its ſacred 
contents very ill. In Spain it is enough to name © the demon 
of the South,'—and , England, the country of good ſenſe * 
and of manly daring, has feen its beſt blood manure its fields © - 
in the ſenſeleſs contention between the rival houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter ; endured the brutal tyrant Henry the Eighth; 
and ſaw without reſiſtauce the fires of Smithfield lighted by 
the bigot-fury, his execrable daughter; 'crouched at the feet 
of Elizabeth, that compound of feminine weakreſs and maſ- 
culine ferocity; and in the Solomon of the North (a mi- 
ſſerable imbeeile being, who wrote a treatiſe on Witchcraft, 
and was hurried into war to gratify the romantic intriguing 
fpirit of Stenny, a name childifhly given by James to his 
minion the Duke of Buckingham) ſtill venerated the conle- 
crated folly of the Lord's anointed.— lt is needleſs to go on. 
— What the Engliſh people afterwards ſuffered from the 
prom when Charles the Firſt ſetup the ſtandard at Notting- 

am til] the lle, reſtoration—the miſeries inflicted by the 
contention between James and our glorious deliverer, frogs 
the expulſion of the firſt- named monarch, till © the affair 
of Glencoe; —and the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
may he read as antidotes to a change of kings. 


35. ¶ een 
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ſeemed almoſt excluſively the annals of frand 
and murder, of ſelfiſh ambition, -or wicked 
policy, involving millions in miſery for the gra- 1 
tification of a few. - 5 
But there were characters in more remote 
hiſtory, which he contemplated with very dif= *' 
ferent. ſenſations—He read of the elder Brutus 
avenging the injured honour of a Roman matron 
on the inſolent and cruel family of Tarquin, 
and cementing the ſtructure of the infant re- . 
public, of which he thus laid the foundation, {8A 
With bload dearer than that which circulated in 
his own veins. He read of the Gracchi * dyin 
in the nobleſt conflict, contending for the rights 
of humamity agaialt the ſelfiſh uſurpations of the 
rich— lle contemplated the younger Brutus de- 70 
Ploring the friend, while he devoted to death 1 
the tyrant that would have enflaved his country 14 
—He ſaw Cato dying by his own hand, rather 4 
than ſurvive its freedom — Uheſe and ſome other 
ſuch characters ſeemed to electrify the young 
ſtudent; his eyes "flaſhed fire, his heart bear, 
and the glorious examples of vittuous patriotiſm 
appeared to raiſe his ſpecies in his eſtimation, 
which he had ſometimes thought ſo degraded 
by its endurance” of oppreſſion, chat he felt 
aſhamed of belonging to it. 
'The impreſſions made thus early on a the mind 
ure never likely to be erafed or enfeebled, if rea- 
don! 18 ſuffered to ſtifle all thoſe lber paſſions 


2 Tiberioe and Caius Gracchus, grandſons of Scipio Aſri- 
-eanus, who, being tribunes, attempted to enact laws for re- 
"ſtoring to the Roman people their ſhare of the conquered 
lands, of which the nobles and the rich had moſt unjuſtly 
deprived the poorereitizens. | They both fell in tumults raii- 
ed againſt them by the patricians, whoſc adherents were 

armed and muſtered. to deſtroy theſe illuſtrious brothers— 


and the people ignobly forſook them! 1 
Y 
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by which,men,coming iato, life. are induced to 
follow blindly where their intereft leads them, 
and to become the mere creatures of conveni- 
ence and conve» tion.—Delmont, early taught 
to have on every Point an opinion of his own, 
now looked at the paths that lay open before 
him without prejudice, and having done ſo he 
determined to yield his freedem to none of thoſe 
motives which the love of power or of wealth 
might hold cut to him, but to live on his little 
farm unfettexed by the rules he muſt ſubmit to 
if he entered into any proſeſſion. I am aware,” 
ſaid. he, as he argued this matter with himſelf, 
«* that I ſhall incur the ridicule of ſome and the 
blame of others.” What! a young man of 
vaur family, cries one, to bury bimſelf in ſoli- 
tude, to cultivate turnips, and let his talk be of 
bullocks.*. What l' cries another, have ycu 
no more regard for the honour of your family, 
than to degrade yourſelf to the condition of one 
of their tenants.? you, who might be a judge 
or a biſhop! a general, or an admiral |—will 
you fink into a yeoman ? Yes, my good friends, 
I ſhall anſwer, — I vi do fo indeed; my talk . 
may occaſionally be of bullecks, but I truſt I 
ſhall be able to converſe alſo of other things If 
my family are aſhamed of me, they have only 
to leave me out of, their ;genealogical table, as 
an unworthy branch of the tree, bent towards 
its native earth, and no longer contributing to. 
their ſplendid infignificance. - If my friends 
bluſh for me, let them leave me with a ſigh of 
compaſſion, though aſſured that I ſhall not feel 
a ſingle emotion of envy when I {ce one on the 
bench-of Themis copdemning wretches legally 
to die on the gallows, or on the bench of biſſiope, 
lending their weight to laws that ſend ſorth 
Fe | wytiads 
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myriads to ſlaughter in the field; nor ſhall I 
once regret, that I do not with a truncheon in 
my hand preſide myſelf at thoſe human ſacri- 
hces, either by land or fea, where men are col- 
lected together by hundreds and by thouſands; 
are ordered to deſtroy each other, they know 
not, they dare not enquire, Why?“ 

The reſolution thus taken by Delmont gained 
ſtrength almoſt every hour, as the tranquil utili- 
ty of the life he had choſen acquired greater 
value in his eyes. He then, for the firſt time 
ſince he became its maſter, ſaw the ſpot he was 
ſo devoted to adorned with all the beauty oſ 
fummer, and his grief for his mother, mellow- 
ed and ſoftened by time, was not wholly unmix- 
ed with melancholy delight, while he ſedulouſly 
attended to the plantations ſhe had projected, 
and was daily carrying into execution- other 
ſchemes for the improvement of the grounds 
which ſhe had pointed out, while even the firſt 
year of his farming ſucceeded ſo well, that he had 


no reaſon to believe he thouid repent, even in 


pecuniary conſiderations, the election he had 


made. 


Deprived of one ſiſter, he applied himſelf to 
improve the mind of her who was left to him 
Louiſa had great ſweetneſs of temper, and-loved 
her brother better than any other being now on 
earth. Whatever be named to her as worth ac- 
quiring, ſhe immediately applied to, and was 
ſoon qualified to ſpeak with propriety on molt 
ſubjects of general knowledge; but Delmont, 
amid her attentions to pleaſe him, and her im- 
varies in every ſtudy that tended to make 


er a rational companion, ſaw, and faw with 


tender apprehenhon for her ſuture happineſs, a 
ſort of pliability/of intellect, which made -; 
13 . ar 


had ben expected much ſooner, broke in 
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F fear that her charifter would not be formed on 
© reaſon and conviction, bat on the ſentiments 
and conduct of thoſe among whom ſhe might 


be thrown. She was now the ſimple yet well- 


informed child of nature; but from the ductility 
of her ſpirit, he apprehended, that if ſhe ſhould 
be elevated into what is called high life, ſhe 
= would as eaſily glide into the mere flutterer of 


a few ſeaſons of faſhionable diſſipation, or the 


artificial puppet of a draw ing- room. George 
thought the daughter of his mother ought to be 


of an higher order of beings; it was enough, 


FX that to this inſignificant claſs of raxee-thew 


figures, the elder of thofe daughters was already 


1 deſtined; and he inceffantly laboured to reſcue 


the younger from the unintereſting group of 
thoſe who have © no character at all.“ WON 

Mrs. Delmont had built in the ſouthward 
aſpect of the ſmall but pleafant houſe hey 
youngeſt ſon and daughters now inhabited, a 
little conſervatory, into which ſome of its wins 
dows, both of the ground floor and the firſt. 
floor, opened; it was 


- o 


A fortreſs where Flora retreats 
From the cruel aſſaults of the clime;“ 


and every plant, every flower, which were now 
uncommonly beautiful and flouriſhing, ſeemed 
to George Delmont to ſpeak to him of his mo- 
ther,—It was there he read, or meditated, or 
taught Louiſa to draw ſcientifically the bloſſoms 
which perfumed the air, or the uncultivated 
flowers which every hedge and bank ſupplied 
them with; and it was there he was ſitting with 
her, when Captain Delmont, whom his father's 
letters had at length brought home, though he 


upon 
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upon them—They had never ſeen him - ſince 
the death of their mother, the marriage of 


their uncle; and the copleguent: diſperſion of 
the family. 


SAIL <4 . 7 5 Jallh, 


«Oh !-coz, cox, cba, my. pretty little coz, that thou didſt 
but know how many fathom deep l am in love!“ 


I. in the younger part of their lives the diſ- 
poſition of the two brothers had always ap- 
peared eſſentially different, the contralt was 
now more ſtriking. George, with all the cou- 
rage and fortitude that reflection and integrity 
give to a ſuperior mind, had yet ſo much ſoft- 
neſs of heart, that when. he ſaw Adolphus, and 
remembered all that kad happened ſince they 
laſt, parted, he yielded to momentary tears: his 
elder brother appeared to notice ſuch weakneſs 
only to expreſs his contempt cf it. Of all the 
changes which had taken place in bis family, he 
regretted nothing ſo much as the loſs of thoſe 
expectations which he had been, educated, to 
ſuppoſe mult infallibly be realized on, the deaths 
of is father and uncle; and he did not affect 
to conceal his indignation at the diſappoint- 
ment, nor ta ſignify to his brother George, who 
attempted to appeaſe and ſoſten the malignity 
and reſentment with which he ſpoke of Lord 
Caſtledanes, that bg was only leſs. diſturbed. be- 
cauſe he had loſt leſs. « It may be a matter 
of indifference to 9, ſaid he, „ for you, as 
my younger brother, could only more remotely 
* ſuffer 


3 - 0 a: * 


: my anceſtors or not.” 


= other object ſeemed ſometimes beneath his re- 
© card, yet at other times the elder Delmont was 


& younger children, which gave to his brother 
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© caF-r from the folly of this dotard ; but to me, 
Mr. George Delmont, T aflure you, it is not a 
ching to be flightly paſſed over—it is ere 
to me, whether I poſſeſs the eſtate and rank 0 


But though every other plan of life, and every 


as eagerly anxious about every pecuniary advan- 
tage as if he had never looked beyond the patri- 
mony he was now likely to inherit. He knew 
that of his father's and mother's fortune, which 
together had never been large, ten thouſand 
pounds were fettled on him, and ten upon- 


George and his two filters ſomething more than 
three thouſand. pounds each; but unequal as 
they might well have thought this divifion, it 
et appeared to him to ſecure to them too much; 
for he knew that whenever his father diced he 
ſhould in faCt have leſs than they would, for he 
had atready diſpoſed: of his own ſhare, except 
about ſifteen hundred pounds, in that accom- 
moqdating way called poſt obit : he now there- 
fore felt, and could hardly refrain from expreſ- 
ſing his diſcontent, that his brother ſhould have 
landed property, though the houſe and farm at 
Upwood were not worth above three thouſand 
pounds. Hard indeed,” he ſaid, “ that be, 
who was the eldeſt brother, was to turn out 
like a neceflitous cadet, while you,” added he, 
ſneeringly, “ are in time, I ſuppoſe, to repre- 
ſent the landed intereſt of the Delmont family; 
and as you know. what you are, about well 
enough to keep in favour of the fooliſh old 
peer, may be brought in as one of his county 

members.“ 4 
« If 
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e If I were,” replied George, „I do not 
ſee that there would be any thing wrong in it; 
but aſſure. yourſelf, neither that or any other 
advantage would engage me to commit any 
meanneſs to obtain the ſuffrage either of Lord 
Caſtledanes dt any other man. As to keeping 
in favour with the old peer, if you mean by 
that, that T have ſought to be received by my 
uncle, though forbidden to do ſo by my father, 
I tell gon that you have been miſinformed.” ' 

cc 
replied Adolphus Delmont; „ I only repeat 
what I have heard, that old nunky looks upon 
you as ſtill belonging to him, and ſings forth 
your praiſes, a gorge deployz, while he deigns 
not to name my father or me. Hang him, an 
old fool, if I could get him to let me have mo- 
ney, 1 ſhould take leave of him for ever with- 
out a ſingle thought of him, but when 1 hap- 


pened to think how he has cheated me of my 


birth-righlt. “ 


Such converſation (and for the few days he 


ſtaid Adolphus ſeldom held any other) was ex- 


tremely painful to bis brother, who could not 
help 1 arrogant, and unfeeling 
is opinion of public affairs fluctua- 


be was. 
ted too as intereſt or caprice directed, and to- 
day he ridiculed and vilified the people whoſe 


$ favour he to-morrow determined nc any 
any 
kind be ſeemed entirely devoid, even on points 


means however degrading. Of principle o 
where | moſt men, however free in their opini- 
ons, have ſome degree of delicacy and ſenſibi- 
lity.. Thus he praiſed the prudence of Caro- 


line, his eldeſt ſiſter, „ who has done wiſely,” 
ſaid he, * in attaching herſelf to that witch of 


Endor Mrs. Crewkherne, ſhe'll, get the old 
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eg's money, and with that ſhe may perhaps 
arry, as a niece bf Lord Caſtledanes ought to 
40, * man of faſhion. But what is to be- 
Wome.of you, Louiſa ?“ ſaid he, one day when 
ey were alone. © George, I ſuppoſe, when 
has rooted himſelf here a little longer, will 
much about as poliſhed and as much of a 
Wentlenian as thoſe cropped greaſy-headed joſ- 
ins's that uſed to dine twice a year in the hall 
It Belton Tower; fellows who call themſelves 
eomen, or gentlemen farmers—be begins to 
ock like one already, and as if he was always 
eady to aſk—* How a ſcore of good wethers ?” 
The next thing to his entire metamorphoſe will 
e his marrying Miſs Nanny Peaſely, or Miſs 
4 Jenny Bacon, or the widow Hogtrow, or, per- 
hape, if none of theſe happen to charm him, his 
4 == own dairy maid, Betſy Butterbur, may enchant 
him by her ſkill in churning and raifing poul- 
try; and let me aſk you, Louiſa Delmont, what 
is to become of you Poor Louiſa could an- 
== 1{wer only by her tears. Her elder, brother, to- 
RX tally unmoved by them, changed his voice and 
look, and added ſternly—+** Though by your 
8 father's abſence and mine, Louiſa, you mult be 
leſt for. the preſent under George's care, yet I 
charge you, child, in my father's name and my 
own, not to. ſuffer any degrading and ungentle- 
manlike notions of cquaiuty, and ſuch curſed 
ſtuff, to influence you. I ſpeak as I know your 
father would ſpeak, when I ſay, that if you 
ever preſume to think of any body under your. 
own rank, you will be no longer conſidered as 
a daughter of his, or as a ſiſter of mine; and 
it were better for you to go hide yourſelf in a 
convent in Italy or Spain, than to fix a diſgrace 
upon us which we ſhould never overlook. I 
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know how girls, and particularly how | girls of 2 


your temper, are; influenced by people they live 


among; and I tell you my mind, that you may 
not affect ignorance. We are humbled enough, 


I think, without Gnking into the rank of ple- 


beians, roturiers, fellows who live by digging, 


I had rather ſee: a ſiſter of mine miſtreſs to a I 


prince than wife to the richeſt peaſant.” With 
fuch ſentiments, though he did. not quite ſo 
groſsly declare them to George, it is not likely 


that either of them found much pleaſure in the 3 
ſociety of the other; and Adolphus, having 


borrowed two hundred* pounds of his brother, 
returned to London, paſſed about a month 
among his old friends in and about St. James's- 
ſtreet, and then, rather from neceſſity than 
choice, joined the regiment, in which his fa- 
ther had purcaaied him a cOmMpanyy at Gibral- 
tar. 

Not long after his departure, information was 
received of the death of Colonel Delmont. His 
brother Lord Caſtiedanes ſurvived him only ſe- 
ven months, leaving: a ſon about a year old, and 
his young widow near lying in of a ſecond child; 


it was born two months after his-death, and was | 
_ alſo a fon, ſo. that the probability of the Colo- 


nes. family ſucceeding to the eſtate and title 
was more remote than ever. 

Lord Caſtledanes, notwithfiontiang the de- 
clared-enmity. of his brother ſince his marriage, 
had not changed a will he had made ſome time 
before, but had executed with ſome additions 
to it a little before his death.— He gave in a co- 
dicil two thouſand! pounds to each of his ne- 
phews, and one thouſand to each of his nieces, 
to be paid in fix months after his deceaſe. A 
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Saternal uncle of his ſecond wife, Sir Appulby 

Worges, he named as his executor. 

© George Delmont, conquering. his. averſion 
om Mrs. Crewkherne, that his ſiſters might 

Jot be divided, had invited her with Caroline 
1 pafs at Upwood the ſummer after theſe events, 
nd the family were in their laſt mourning for 
olonel Delmont and Lord Caſttedanes, when 
Fhance brought the Winſlow family to their ac- 
FD vaintance. IF 
When, from what they could collect from 
Mrs. Crewkherne and the ſervants, the curioſity 
I the Doctor and Mrs. Winſlow was in a great 
Weoree ſatisfied, wonder ſucceeded. —The Doc- 
Por was aſtoniſhed that ſuch a young man was 
ered ſo to throw himſelf away; and blamed 
the improvidence of thoſe who had ſuperintend- 
ed his education, „for, matiam,” ſaid he to 
Mrs. Crewkherne, ſtrutting round the room 
ich an air of ſententious conſequence, * it is 
an axiom as old as Solomon, Bring up a child 
in the way he ſhould go, and when he is old he 
will not depart - therefrom,” Now it is plain 
RE that the good lady, your kinſman's mother, took 

bi: another method, and I grieve that the fruits 

thereof may be the loſs of a valuable member of 
our ever excellent eftabliſhment.—-I do indeed 
wonder, as you ſay the was accounted a wo- 
man of ſenſe, what could fo miſlead her?“ 

Mrs. Crewkherne then ſeized the opportunity, 
as was uſual with her, to declaim againſt what 
ſhe called new-fangled and pernicious modes of 
thinking and acting, and while ſhe was ſo en- 
gaged Mrs, Winſlow, wondered at her warmth, 

which ſometimes led her into terms which were 
any thing rather than e/egant.—She was ſurpriſed 
hat poſſeſſing ſo handſome a fortune, and * 
| 0 
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fo highly connected, Mrs. Crewkherne ſhould * 
paſs ſo much time in this lonely refidence, e. 
gant as it was, and not be more frequently at 
ſome of the neighbouring places of public reſort 7 
—and already wearied in a place where there 
was little more to hear, and where a rubber 


was with difficulty made up, ſhe underſtood 
with concern from the ſurgeon who attended 
Miſs Goldthorp, that it would yet be ſome time 
before his patient could with ſafety be moved. 


Miſs Goldthorp was not at all difpoſed to 4 


haſten the period. She had already ſeen and 
thanked her gallant preſerver, and the interview 


had been, to uſe her own expreſſion, „ de- 


ſtructive to her repoſe.” — As ſhe had always 


been tauglit to conſider Herſef as a perſon of 
very great conſequence in the ſcale of beings, 


ſhe felt proportionably obliged” to him who had 


been the cauſe that the world ſtill'poſſeſſed ſo | 


amiable a perſonage but when ſhe had ſeen 


him, ſhe was tempted to imagine that heaven 


had performed a miracle in her favour, and ſent 
an hero to her reſcue, ſuch as fables feign when 
they tell of demigods and knights endowed with 
ſupernatural powers. —Soft was her voice, and 
modulated to the tendereſt notes of grateful ſen- 


fibility, while ſhe thanked him in choſen an& 3 


ſtudied words for his interpofition—She ſat up 
in an eafy chair, in an elegant diſhabille, and 
caſt on him, from among the laced plaits of an 
elegant cloſe cap, eyes of the molt languiſhing 
gratitude. All this had been ſettled before ſhe 
diſcovered that the young man to whom ſhe was 
ſo much obliged was one of the handſomeſt men 
in England. During the few moments he ſtaid 
with her ſhe became diftratedly in love with 
him, and before he had quitted her half an hour, 
yu N * it 
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| 10 was determined in the ſecret council ſhe held 


Miss Goldthorp was a young lady naturally 
of a very tender and ſuſceptible nature, and who, 
notwithſtanding her aunt boaſted of the, cate 
the had taken to prevent it, was very deeply 
read in romance and novels, by ſome one or 
other of the heroines of which ſhe occaſionally 
« ſet her mind,“ ſo that with a great verſati- 
lity of character ſhe rarely appeared in her own. 
As the hardly remembered an hour ſince ſhe was 
ten 2 old, when ſhe had not heard of a lo- 
ver from her friends or her maid, ſhe could ne- 
ver diveſt herſelf of a ſort of reſtleſs coquetry, 
which, when no other object was at hand, con- 
deſcended to amuſe itſelf with the mawkiſh at- 
tempts of Middleton Winſlow to expreſs the 
paſſion his father and mother had inſiſted on 
his feeling for her. She ſometimes affected to 
encourage, but oftener laughed at him; and 
when only in parties of young people, and un- 
obſerved by the Doctor or his wife, ſhe took a 
malicious pleaſure. in turning his lackadaifical- 
love- making into ridicule before ſome other pre- 
tender 


0 ich herſelf, that George Delmont ſhould. be 
rt ie fortunate poſſeſſor of herſelf and her fifty 
re ſhouſand pounds. If the hopes ſhe had allowed 
as | bo her guardian and her aunt, that ſhe would 
1d Peſtow on their fon theſe invaluable bleſſings, 
d Froſſed her mind in the midſt of this new and 
\- apturous project, ſhe drove the recollection 

rom her with diſdain, and thought only how 
„e might convey to the dear youth, with a pro- 
4 ser regard to her own delicacy, information of 
” dier favourable diſpoſition, and engage him to 
make thoſe advances which the doubted not a 
R moment of his making with rapture, the moment 
£ FF be knew they would be favourably received. 
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tender to her favour, and then having made 
him as angry as he dared to be, entreated him 
to go weeping to papa and mama—“ for you 
know, Middy,” would ſhe cry, „ that we ſhall 
both ſuffer for it; papa will preach to the 
naughty girl, and mama will pout, and they'll 
both plague me, and then I ſhall revenge myſelf 
on you.” —Middleton, therefore, when ſhe had 
treated him the worſt, dared not complain ; 
and as in reality be cared as little for as as 
ſhe did for him, he never gave himſelf the 
trouble to undeceive the good folks, who ſup- 
poſed that Miſs Goldthorp, however ſhe might 
trifle and coquet with cther men, muſt ſee this 
ſon of their's with eyes as partial as their own. 

The hour was now come when. they were to 
enjoy this agreeable deluſion no more.—The 
longer the fair invalid reflected on the delight 
of making the fortune of the man ſhe loved, the 
more charming the project appeared ; but when 
ſhe heard again and again Delmont enquiring 
after the progreſs of her recovery, with what 
ſhe imagined the tendereſt ſolicitude; when ſhe 
found that he continued to aſſiſt his ſiſters in 
amuſing the tedious hours of her confinement, 
brought her books, ſent for others to a friend's 
library, which ſhe expreſſed a with to ſee, ſome- 
times relieved the Miſs Delmonts in reading 


_ aloud to her, and ſometimes brought collections 


of prints, drawings, and books of natural hiſ- 
tory, to give variety to theſe Jong ſedentary 
evenings; but above all, when ſhe beheld his 
very handſome perſon, which ſhe thought im- 
proved at every interview, her heart was irreco- 
verably gone, and ſhe thought, ſhe dreamed, of 
nothing but to inſpire the fortunate * 
a a a © | . ” TIT. f wit 
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lc ch a paſſion as fervent as ſhe believed her own 
A 4 ? be. ; bh | | . + d 
u Por this purpoſe, while ſhe took care not to 


Il Hake ſo rapid a progreſs in her recovery as to 
4 aſten their departure, ſhe- endeavoured always 
p be well enough to admit of viſits, from which, 
nder pretence of fearing noiſe and heat, ſhe 
WS ontrived as often as poſſible to exclude the card 
able of Mrs. Crewkherne ; and as one of the 
iſs Delmonts was often compelled to make a 
*RZFcourth in that moſt ſormidable party, ſhe fre- 
= Nuently ſucceeded in having the brother and the 
| other ſiſter alone. | 
On theſe occaſions all the artillery of looks 
and fighs, and half expreſſions, was called forth. 
Sometimes ſhe was in pain from the broken 
XX bone, and then her complaints were ſirfted with 
the moſt intereſting fortitude, becauſe ſhe would 
not give a moment's. concern to her beloved 
friend Louiſa— for they were already prodigious 
friends. Her eyes, which were large, and prey, 
and rolling (though ſhe had always been affured, 
and was convinced they were blue) woſe eyes 
which ſo many enſigus and lieutenants, cornets 
and curates, nay even counſellors, had accuſed 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors, now exerted 
all their power of ſoft ſeduction. They were fixed 
in gentle languor on the face of „ the dear 
youth,” whenever his were turned another way; 
but the moment he looked towards her, they 
were caſt down with bewitching conſciouſneſs, 
and no pains were ſpared to add to their expreſ- 
ſion by a bluſh; but it was not always to be had; 
however a broken ſigh was no bad fubſtitute. 
The fiſters, young and inexperienced as they 
were, ſoon underſtood all this—but after the 
third or fourth eſſay, the tender fair one began 
44 | mo 
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be frequently joined in their endeavqurs to 
amuſe her, While the Doctor, Mrs. Winflow, 
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to doubt whether her battery was effective, and 
to dread Jeſt the citadel was already in poſſeſ.. _- 
Gon of another. | 


HAP. I. 


„A buſy officious body; one that lives at folks houſcs as Þ 


N 
half ſpy over the ſervants, halſ ſriend to the maſter—a 4 a 
- tale-bearer, a goſſip.“ KY ' 


Tnovon by no means endowed with any 
extraordinary degree of penetration, yet was ne 
Mrs. Winſlow right in her conjeCture, that 

whatever growing partiality Miſs Goldthorp 
might fee] for her gallant deliverer, be was hi- 
therto inſenſible of any particular partiality to- 

wards her. In the conjeQture that the reſt of 
the houſe were equally eager for ſo opulent a 
marriage ſhe was alſo right. Mrs, Crewkherne 
indeed took pains to conceal how much ſhe 
wiſhed it, becauſe ſhe was aware of the inten- 
tions of the reverend Doctor and his lady on be- a 
half of their ſon; but the earneſtneſs of the 
-artleſs Louiſa, ſolicitous above all other things 
for her brother's advantage, and the ill con- 
cealed ſtratagems of Miſs Delmont, who felt 
the uſe that the proſperity of one branch of a 
family was to the reſt, could not be overlook- 
ed; they promoted, by a thouſand accidents ap- 
parently trifling and inconſequent, the meetings 
of their invalid viſitor with their brother; and 


nn 


Mrs. Crewkherne, the curate of the pariſh, bod 
| is 
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is wife, made up a party at whiſt ; but it was 
Src for even the filters not to perceive that 
elmont, though civil and good naturedly ready 
&o follow the dictates of politeneſs and hoſpita- 
| ity, was often abſent and ſilent; and that it 
was not without conſiderable effort he thus ſa- 


1 


Frificed time he had rather have paſſed in ſome 


her place. 


= He hid taken, almoſt from the commence- 
ent of his free agency, the reſolution of drop- 


9 4 ng all that ſort of acquaintance which uſually 


Paſſes in the country as good neighbourhood, 


were, after toiling under the burning fun of 
I uly or Auguſt, there is collected round a table 


o furniſ which the miſtreſs of the houſe has 


2 Portured her own and her houſekeeper's head 


or a week) à ſet of very worthy people, no 


oubt, but ſuch as had ſo few ideas in common 


ich Delmont, that their ſociety was the greateſt: 
puniſhment he could undergo. Two or three 


y ergymen, who talked about moduſes and com- 


poſitions, related the events of divers contro- 
cries in the exchequer court, complained. of, 
oe reſiſtance of their pariſhioners to the pay- 
ent of certain dues, and recited arguments 
hey had held in favour of teſts, or repeated 
ome dogmatical pieces of eloquence. uttered at 
be laſt viſitation; and if, loſing his patience in 
iſtening to arrogant egotiſm from men who pro- 
eſs meekneſs and diſintereſted piety, . Delmont 
orned to another group, it was of the lawyer 
f che next town, who, though bound to ob- 
erve the moſt ſacred ſilence, was by innuendos 
ud half ſentences telling the apotbecary his opi- 
oon of the ſtate of a client's fortune; on the 
| ther hand, the maſter of the bouſe was diſ- 
oling with an eſquire of leſſer fortune a point. 
Vol, I. A about 
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to dread leſt the citadel was already in poſſeſ. 
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Tnovon by no means endowed with any 
extraordinary degree of penetration, yet was 
Mrs. Winſlow right in her conjecture, that 
whatever growing - partiality Miſs Goldthorp 

might fee} for her gallant deliverer, be was hi- 
therto inſenſible of any particular partiality to- 
wards her. lu the conjecture that the reſt of 
the houſe were equally eager for ſo opulent a 
marriage ſhe was alſo right. Mrs, Crewkberne 
indeed took pains to conceal how much ſhe 
wiſhed it, becauſe ſhe was aware of the inten- 
tions of the reverend Doctor and his lady on be- 
half of their ſon; but the earneſtneſs of the 
-artleſs Louiſa, ſolicitous above all other things 
for her brother's advantage, and the ill con- / 
cealed ſtratagems of Miſs Delmont, who felt 
the uſe that the. proſperity of one branch of a 
family was to the reſt, could not be overlook- 
ed; they promoted, by a thouſand accidents ap- 
parently trifling and inconſequent, the meetings 
of their invalid viſitor with their brother; and 
be frequently joined in their endeavaurs to 
amuſe her, while the Doctor, Mrs. Winflow, 
Mrs. Crewkherne, the curate of the pariſh, yy 
18 
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„A buſy officious body; one that lives at folks houſes a 
half ſpy over the ſervants, balf ſriend to the maſter—a 
tale-bearer, a goſhp,” 
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is wife, made up a party at whiſt ; but it was 
colt for even the filters not to perceive that 
Pelmont, though civil and good naturedly ready 
o follow the dictates of politeneſs and hoſpita- 
Hitz, was often abſent and ſilent; and that it 
was not without conſiderable effort he thus ſa- 
Wrificed time he had rather have paſſed in ſome 


ther place. 1 r 1 
He hid taker, almoſt from the- commence- 
ent of his free agency, the reſolution of drop- 
ing all that ſort of aequaintance which uſually 
4 FX in the country as good meighbourhood, 
EF here, after toiling under the burning ſun of 
July or Auguſt, there is collected round a table 
o furniſh Which the miſtreſs of the houſe has 
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; ortured her own and her houſekeeper's head 
tore a week) à ſet of very worthy people, no 
) aoubt, but ſuch as had ſo few ideas in common 


eich Delmont, that their ſociety was the greateſt: 
ZXTpuniſhment he could undergo. Two or three. 
lergymen, who talked about moduſes and com- 
Þ ofitions," related the events of divers contro- 
eres in the exchequer court, complained. of, 
ne reliſtance of their pariſhioners to the pay- 


4 . 


nent of certain dues, and recited arguments 
hey had held in' favour of teſts, or repeated 
ome dogmatical pieces of eloquence. uttered at 
be laſt viſitation; and if, loſing his patience in 
iſtening to arrogant egotiſm from men who pro- 
ess meekneſs and diſintereſted piety, Delmont 
WE vrned to another group, it was of the lawyer 
ef the next town, who, though bound to ob- 
ſterve the moſt ſacred filence, was by innuendos 
ad half ſentences telling the apothecary his opi- 1 
nion of the ſtate of a client's fortune; on the 
other hand, the maſter of the bouſe was diſ- 
puting with an eſquire of leſſer fortune a point. 
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about the game laws, on which, as they could 
not agree, bath talked very loud, and probably 
both together; while a young man, who called 
himſelf a man of faſhion, accidentally down on 
a viſit, having ſtared at all the women of the 
party, and finding none of them worth his at- 
tention, had taken out his pocket glaſs, with 
which he was examining if he had picked his 
teeth with the ſcrupulous delicacy which ſeemed 
to be one great end of his life. Such, or with 
very flight variations, were the ſocieties he had 
for ſome time mixed with, merely becauſe they 
lived within twelve miles; but having long dit- 
covered, that to continue in them was a very 
great waſte of his time, as well as a needleſs 
trial of his civility, he no ſooner found himſelf 
his own maſtet than he ventured to enquire why 
he might not recover the portion of his days 
thus unneceſſarily given to perfons whom he 
could not diſcover were at all the better, while 
he felt himſelf a great deal worſe, for his irre- 
trievable loſs ; and though he foreſaw that he 
ſhould make ſome enemies, and be ſtigmatized 
as proud, or infolent, or conceited, he hazarded 
the experiment z and ay he never defired to be 
chairman at a quarter ſeſſion, or foreman of. a 
grand jury, to which his family might have en- 
titled him, he quietly ſubmitted to invidious re- 
marks he did not hear, and heartily forgave both 
his male and female neighbours, if after awhile 
he was only remembered by them when they 
had occafion to give an inſtance of the haughti- 
nels of ariſtocracy, which, however, accorded 
very ill with another accuſation they had againſt 
him, that of being tainted with principles of fo 
contrary a tendency, that both his uncle and his 
father bad therefore diſinherited him. N 
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Boat though he had now for ſome months eſ- 
tabliſhed his own liberty, ſo far as to ſhake off 
X adherence to theſe forms, with which, under 
the name of politeneſs, men have agreed to fet- 
ter each other, he wiſhed his ſiſters and Mrs. 
© Crewkherne, while ſhe was with them, to keep 
up any connection among their female neigh- 
bours that might give them any ſatisfaction, 
making it the rule of his life, as well in trivial 
© as on material occaſions, never to trench upon 
the liberty of others, while he guarded againſt 
EW being cheated out of his own; but Mrs. Crewk- 
"XX herne was too proud to viſit the wives of men 
iin buſineſs of the neighbouring town, and of 
XX thoſe of men of the next rank, many reſented 
that there was no intercourſe between their 
huſbands with Mr. Delmont, and others, who 
had daughters, were glad that the excluſion of 
the Miſs Delmonts from their ſocieties preclud- 
= ed all rivalry ; and as they had no hopes of at- 
taching the brother, who was now indeed no 
object in point of fortune to young women, they 
XX willingly relinquiſhed the company of the ſiſters, 
to whom they were indifferent, and ſtill more 
; willingly that of the aunt, who was univerſally 
hated. - 
oY The female frequenters of the houſe, there- 
fore, were very few. The curatc's wife was 
one, who made tolerable amends to Mrs. Crewk- 
p herne for the deficiency of the goſſip in which 
de k really delighted above all other things, and 
Wy her fiſter, the widow of an attorney in the next 
= provincial town, was ſo able, that very little 
6 paſſed within the circuit of twenty miles which 
ſo vas not known, by either a complete or incom- 
plete narration, at the tea table of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne within at leaſt the next fortnight after the 
events had taken place. 


* —— D 2 Dr. 
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Dr. and Mrs, Winſlow had now been near a 
fortnight at Upwood Cottage; poor Miſs Gold- 
thorp was gone half an zge in love, and trembled 
at every mention (and ſuch mention now fre- 
quently occurred) of leaving the dear, the hoſ- 
Fr roof, The alarms of Dr. Winſlow and 

is lady increaſed, and the two Miſs Delmonts 
ſaw with diſquiet, that their fair gueſt and her 
fifty thouſand pounds made not the leaſt viſible 
impreſhon on their unaccoumable brother, when 
it happened that their evening parties were. en- 
Jivened by the addition at the vicarage of the 
notable and intelligent widow— Mrs. Nixon's 
viſits were more welcome than ever to Mrs. 
Crewkherne,. who invited her to bring her work 
and fit of a morning, while her ſiſter was buſied 
in the affairs of her family. It happened that 
Dr. Winſlow had rode out one day with an in- 
tention to prevail upon the ſurgeon to allow of 
his patient's removal, for which he was become 
intolerably anxious, his lady was writing letters 
to her ſon, and the two Miſs:Delmonts engaged 
with their young friend, when Mrs. Nixon, ac- 
cepting this invitation, began to-unfold ſeveral 
entertaining anecdotes, while, to return her 
confidence, Mrs. Crewkherne, with an air of 
conſequential myſtery, told of the hopes ſhe had 
entertained that Mr. George Delmont might be 
fo lucky as to obtain this rich heireſs, © which,” 
ſaid Mrs: Crewkherne, „“ to be ſure, my good 
madam, will be the making of him and his ſiſ- 
ters ; for J am affured, and from good authority, 
that ſhe has not a ſhilling leſs than fifty thouſand 
pounds.” ; | 

„% have heard it called more,” anſwered her 
companion, 4+ and I have no reaſon, I am ſure, 
to diſbelieve it; but to be ſure you have 1. * 
that 
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chat the young lady has been engaged from her 
infancy to Dr. Winſlow's ſon.” 

= c« Yes, I certainly have heard it; and indeed 
the Doctor and his lady have taken care to re- 

T peat it; but I have very little (kill in gueſſing, 
or the girl-herſelf is of a very different mind.—- 
Who can tell what an effect ſuch an accident as 
me has met with may have upon a perſon ?—L 
"EXE know ſhe thinks young Winſlow left her in dan- 
ger, and ſaved himſelf, and ſhe ſeems to hold 
q him mighty cheap; beſides, my dear Mrs. 
Nixon, I hope one may ſay without oſtentation, 
1 that there is not much compariſon either betweeu 
the perſons or the families of theſe two gentle- 

men, and certainly Mr. Delmont's fortunz, 
though very far indeed from what it ought to 
be now, may not always be ſo much unequal 
for my part, even as it is, I think there are few 
women, even'thoſe of the greateſt fortunes in 
England, that either George Delmont, or his 
brother the major, might not pretend to without 
much preſumption.” | 
| « Iam quite of your mind, certainly,” ſaid 
| the intelligent widow ; „ and I am ture, from 
my long regard for the family, there is nobody 
who would rejoice more ſincerely than I ſhould 
do at ſuch a rich match, and 1 heartily hope 
nothing will prevent it.” 

« Prevent it!“ cried Mrs. Crewherne eagerly, 
for ſhe hated to have any ſcheme ſhe was fond 
of doubtetl ; „ and pray what ſhould prevent 
it ? I hope you don't. ſuppoſe me likely to be 
miſtaken about the young woman. No, no, I 
have obſerved her, and am ſure ſhe likes my 
kinſman. Dr. Winſlow's deligns are nothing 
to us ; and ſurely you cannot ſuffer yourſelf. to 
imagine that Mr. Delmont would be ſo wanting 

| | to 
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to himſelf and to his family as to let ſuch an 
e e of eſtabliſhing his fortune re 

im 59 

The widow anſwered only with an “ hem !” 
given in a tone ſufficiently expreſſive of incre- 
dulity. Mrs. Crewkherne alarmed, then en- 
treated her to fay if ſhe knew any particular 
relative to George Delmont's conduct, which 
made her believe he would be reluctantly en- 
gaged in a purſuit fo advantageous, and after 
iome queſtions artfully evaded; Mrs. Nixon ſaid, 
„ Pray has not Mr. Delmont been more with 
bis friend Mr, Armitage than he uſed to be?“ 

&« He has been often out, certainly, and ge- 
„ rally, ſince: this family have been with us, 

ces out early in a morning, and returns to 
breakfaſt, or ſoon afterwards, that he may not 
be deficient in politeneſs: to his gueſt.” « Hig 
ſcrvant, then,“ ſaid Mrs. Nixon, “ can tell you 
whither he goes.“ 

t He never takes a ſervant with him, and 
oftener goes on foot than on horſeback ;. but I 
know' that all his morning. abſences are not on 
viſits, for he often goes about buſineſs relative to 
his farms, and into the cottages, on I don't know 
what ſchemes that he has got in his head about 
the poor.” 

A ſmile of peculiar meaning was. added to 
Mrs. Nixon's anſwers, who ſajd, „About the 
poor are his mornings occupied? Oh! yes, I 
have always been told that he is a remarkabl 
conſiderate young man, and he will be able to do 
wanders 1 in regulating. the paor no doubt.” 

Being again earneſtly preſſed to explain her- 
fel Mrs. Nixon repeated her queſtion about 
Delmout's increaſed intimacy with Mr. Armi- 
tage, and then ſaid, „ What then, my dear 

| madam, 
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madam, is it poſſible that you ſhould not hav : 
heard of the ſtrangers who have now for ſome 
time been what I might indeed call your neigh- 
bours ?” | 


« Tt certainly is poſſible,” rejoined Mrs. 


® Crewkherne, „ fince I have made no enquiry, 
not knowing that any connection of mine was 
& intereſted.” 


„ don't mean,” cried the other, ©« to ſay 


What they are, only I will leave you to judge. 
l do not exactly know how long ago it is fnce 
a perſon ſaid to be a lady, whoſe huſband was 
abroad, and who was herſelf an American, was: 
by means of a friend of Mr. Armitage (for he 
did not like to interfere openly himſelf, 1 ſup- 


poſe) received at Denbury farm, which of courſe 
you know. It is a little out of the high road, 
among the woods on the other fide the hill, and 
is, I believe, about a mile or a mile and an half 
from Mr. Armitage's own houſe, and about two 
from hence. | i 

«I: know the place well,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Crewkherne, who now with breathleſs impa- 
tience waited for the ſequel. | 

« After the agreement was made for a bed 
chamber, and a light cloſet, and a fitting room 
in the farm houſe, for which it ſeems the far- 
mer was at ſome expence,'a confiderable time 
enſued before the arrival of the lodgers, and 
then, one night, a poſt chaiſe arrived quite late 
from *#*####****#* with theſe females in i. A 
lady, who is deſcribed as a tall genteel figure, 
who ſpeaks always very obligingly- in Engliſh, . 
but never willingly enters-info converſation with 
any one on her affairs. Of the two with her, 
one was a girl apparently about fifteen, or hard- 
ly ſo much, fair and rather pretty, with looſe 


hair 
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hair of a golden brown hanging 'wild about her 
ears, and quite ſimple, and even childiſh, in her 
dreſs and manners; the lady it ſeems is her mo- 
ther, or paſſes for ſuch, though ſhe looks almoſt 
too young; and the third is a French woman of 
three or four and forty, who cannot ſpeak any 
Engliſh, and who affects to underſtand fo little 
of it, that ſhe anſwers only by ſigns. They 
live, it ſeems, very frugally, but after a ſort of 
French way, according to the account of the 
good woman of the houſe, who ſays the French 
woman has taught their Hannah to make ſtrange 
diſhes for them of ſtews and ſoups. They pay 
very regularly once a fortnight for every thing, 
and the lady herſelf ſeems reſerved, and ſeldom 
boss out, and nobody ever comes to ſee them 
but Mr. Armitage, who does not very often go, 
and your nephew ſometimes with Mr. Armi- 
tage, but of late very much alone. Now you 
know Mr, Armitage's character, which to be 
ſure is a very ſtrange one. You know, after he 
parted from his wits that he went to America, 
and people do ſay that this myſterious lady is a 
woman, who left her huſband on his account, 
and that this young girl is a daughter of his; 
and there are thoſe who have a moſt ſincere re- 
gard for your family, who are very much afraid, 
knowing what an artful man Mr. Armitage is, 
and the amazing influence he has obtained over 
Mr, George Delmont, that theſe perſons have 
been brought hither with the wicked view, for 
indeed I cannot call it any other, of drawing 
him into a marriage“ | 
e Impoſſible !“ cried Mrs, Crewkherne, half 
ſhrieking with ill ſtifled paſſion “ tis impoſſi- 
ble any one ſhould dare to think of ſuch a con- 


nection for. a nephew, for a grandſon of the 
* | Earls 
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4 : Earls of Caſtledanes; nor, unguarded, and miſ- 


that it is a dange 


led, and degraded as he is in too many inſtances, 
& would he himſelf ever think of ſuch a thing 
Marry an American girl, who may be a ſtroller 
por aught he can tell !—Here in the very face of 
his family, and next door almoſt to me and to 
Ignis liſters ! Here, on the very ſpot where his 
family, inferior to none in England, have been 
mae very firſt people ſince the conqueſt ?” * 
Fear leſt what ſhe urged as impoſſible ſhould * 
nevertheleſs be true (and a thoufand recollections 
crowded on ber mind to increaſe it while ſhe 
ſpoke) now ſtopped for a moment the ſharp- 
noted eloquence of Mrs. Crewkherne, and her 
companion, who ſecretly enjoying the ſight of 
the pain her intelligence had inflicted, obtained 
time to {ay in a ſubdued voice, and with great 
appearance of concern, Nothing can be more 
juſt, dear Mrs. Crewkerne, tham all you ſay. To 
be ſure, fuch a thing would be not only very at- 
fecting indeed to Mr. Delmont's family, but, as 
one may ſay, a ſort of national concern, for nothing 
can be worſe than for great families to demean 
themſelves by low alliances, and efpecially with 
folks not properly born according to the laws of 
England—and then an American too Ia race 
that for my part ſeem to me not to belong to Chriſ- 
tian ſociety ſomehow, and who, I underſtand, 
are no better than atheiſts; for I am told there 
are no clergy in America, as our's are, eſtabliſh- 
ed by law, to oblige and compel people to think 
right; but that all runs wild, and there are no - 
tithes, nor ways of maintaining that holy order, 
as we have, but every body prays their own - 
way, if indeed fuch free-thinkers ever pray at 
all, which I dare ſay the 
aſſured that they are Se 


do not, But lam 
ve bad people, and 


rous thing to have any com- 


D 5 


munication 
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munication with them, which certainly redou- 
bles one's concern, it be true that Mr. Del- 
mont, who might, we all know, do ſo much 
better, ſhould be ſo miſguided, as fo to connect 
lnmfelf,” _ 

„ If“ cried. Mrs. Crewkherne, who had 
been recalling numberleſs circumſtances that 
confirmed her in it—“ if !—I tell you Mrs. 
Nixon, the thing is quite impoſſible, and I muſt 
beg of you to contradict it vherever you hear 
it ; for my part I am reſolved to put an end to 
any ſuch” report; for I'll tell Mr. Delmont of i it, 
and repreſent to him how 1 injurious ASS. 

« Give me leave, dear madam,” interrupted 
Mrs. Nixon, © to aſk, if it would not ſpare you 
ſome uneaſineſs, and perhaps ſome painful alter- 
cation with your nephew, if you were yourſelf 
to aſcertain whether theſe people are at all like 
what they are repreſented to be ?—Perhaps, 
after all, it may not be ſo; they may merely be 
 fome of Mr. Armitage's London acquaintance, 

and Mr, Delmont may only accidentally have 
ſeen them. Suppoſe, as you have gone out for 
airings with Mrs. Winſlow, you were to make 
an excuſe to go thither, and ſee Mrs. Jemmatt, 
at Denbury, yourſelf; the is a very good kind 
of woman, and you may make any pretence you 
pleaſe to call at ber farm.“ 

“Not with Mrs. Winſlow,” replied Mrs. 
Crewkherne ;; „ in the firſt place, ſhe has ſuch 
a terror of 4 roads, that I ſhould never per- 
ſuade her to go up the hills; and in the next 
place, if ſhe ſhould once get a notion of ſuch 
an abſurd, ridiculous, wicked, and infufferable 
inclination, „e would make her uſe of, it, and 
mar at once all we are trying to bring about, an 
in which, if George ſhould not determine to ruin 
* by his own folly, we ſhall ſucceed.” 


« Well 


- 
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ee Well then, if you think ſo,“ ſaid Mra. 
Nixon, „ ſuppoſe you borrow the carriage, aa 
the Doctor's horſes are now hired ones; and as 
I ſhall return to-morrow to —, which is but 
three miles farther, you may ſet me down,” _ 
To this Mrs. Crewkherne agreed, and pro- 
miſing to ſay nothing of what had paſſed, the 
goſips partedz Mrs. Cre wkherne, agitated by fear, 
pride, indignation, and impatience—the other 
delighted to be diſburthened of a ſecret that had 
long been very troubleſome to her, and obtain- 
ed her conveyance home without biring.a poſt 
chaiſe, as ſhe would otherwiſe have been oblig- 


ed to do; and theſe circumſtances, beſides the 


importance ſhe had acquired by being the firſt 


to divulge this news, were extremely grateful. 
to her. 


: CHAP. VII. 


Entre nous, dites moi, ſi jamais un philoſophe a cauſe le 

moindre trouble dans la ſociete? Ne font ih pas pour la 
plus part des ſolitaires? ne ſont ils pas pauvres ? ſans pro- 

tection, ſans appui ? 5 | 


Levee an orphan at ſix years old, and edu- 


cated at a boarding ſchool, without any particu- 
lar attention ſave what ſhe had received from 
Mrs. Winſlow. during the two vacai..'1$ of the 


year, Miſs Goldthorp had now attained the age 
_ of twenty-one, and had been a ſew- months in 


poſſeſſion of her fortune. Her having zzrived : 
at her majority had hitherto made no other dif- 
ference in her mode of life, than that of her 
$ ; aſſuming 


” of 
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aſſuming ſomewhat more conſequence, and 
dreſſing rather more expenſively. She ſeemed 
to meditate on her power of greater indulgence, 
and to be for a while paſſive, never troubling 
herſelf to contradict the frequent hints thrown 
out of the expeCtations of her uncle and aunt 
m regard to their ſon, nor ever ſaying what 
might be interpreted into a promiſe; and till 
the became of age they had forborne to preſs a 
concluſion bf the marriage, becauſe, had ſhe 
died before that period, her fortune would have 
gone to ſome diſtant relations of her father's. 
Miſs Goldthorp was one of thoſe young women, 
of whom it is common to ſay, that they are 
« highly accompliſhed ;” that is, ſhe had made 
fome little progreſs in the various branches of 
female education, which uſually paſs under the 
name of elegant accompliſhments. Conſcious 
of knowing ſomething, ſhe aſſumed credit for a 
great deal; and in conſideration of her fortune, 
credit was given her for all ſhe pretended to. 
On the piano forte ſhe was ſaid to poſſeſs won- 
derful execution ; and certain it is, that both on 


that and on the harp ſhe,made a very loud noiſe, 


and rattled away with the moſt perfect convic- 
tion that her auditors were amazed at her faci- 
lity. She ſpoke French with the ſame undoubt- 
ing confidence, and therefore ſpoke it fluently 
if not with extreme correctneſs; befides which, 
ſhe occaſionally interlarded her converſation 
with words or ſhort ſentences in Italian, and 
had thence acquired the reputation of a very 
elegant Italian ſcholar. She often made her 
- friends preſents of moſt beautiful pieces of her 
es and embroidery, and they would 
have been equally wanting in taſte and in grati- 
te had they queſtioned whether theſe produc- 
a tions, 
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| tions, which Mrs. Winſlow pronounced to be 
"RE /upremely elegant, were really the works of her 
XX own hands, or whether ſhe had been aſſiſted in 
them by her maſters, or certain indigent young 
® women who ſometimes attended her with 
E faſhionable works. ; 9 4 
3 As to her mind, ſhe had, with a great idea 
of her own importance, many other faults of 
an heireſs. She loved and hated with equal 
ſuddenneſs and violence, Her love was ſeldom 
beſtowed on any but thoſe who flattered her, 
The leaſt flight, whether real or imaginary, en- 
ſured to the perſon who was guilty of it her in- 
veterate hatred ; yet ſhe could occaſionally diſ- 
ſemble, and had a way of affecting gentleneſs 
and affection towards thoſe whom ſhe would 
take the firſt occaſion to ridicule or vilify. A 
coquet from diſpoſition, ſhe liked to be ſur- 
rounded with admirers, and to perſuade herſelf 
they followed her not for her fortune, but for 
her perſonal perfections. Some of theſe her 
adorers, who had become acquainted with her 
in her late excurſion to the fea fide, had diſco- 
vered this foible, and were preparing to avail 
themſelves of the diſcovery, when her accom- 
panying the Doctor on his viſit, and the acci- 
dent that followed, removed their prey from 
their immediate purſuit, and threw her into the 
way of Delmont, whom ſhe had only ſeen 
twice, before ſhe fancied ſhe muſt acknowledge 
him as the predeſtined maſter of her heart, 
Dr. Winſlow, ever alive to his intereft, and 
piquing himſelf on his ſagacity, was ſoon alarm- 
ed at the ſymptoms which he thought he per- 
ceived of this growing partiality, and he became 
impatient to put an end to its farther progre ſz, 
by removing his niece from a ſcene where ſhe 
A was 
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was not only reminded of the obligation ſke 
owed, but had a conſtant opportunity of re- 
marking the many-perfeCtions, which, it was 
not to be denied, were poſſeſſed by him to whom 
ſhe was obliged ; but on application to the me- 
dical man who had ſet the limb, he declared, 
that it would be a ſingular inſtance of good for- 
tune, if in a fortnight his patient was in a con 
dition-to be ſafely removed. | 
All that could be done, therefore, was, to 
counteract as much as he could the impreſſions 
which the good Doctor fo greatly apprebhended; 
and as his wife was the only perſon to whom he 
could communicate his fears, or on whom he could 
vent his ill humour, he took the firſt occaſion, 
when they were alone together, to remonſtrate 
with her on the encouragement ſhe frequently 


gave (o Miſs Goldthorp's evident admiration of 
His natural 1 of temper 


Delmont. 


ſeized on every trifle. Why,“ ſaid he, « why, 


will you always, in your flattering fulſome way, 


be praiſing this young man before her? A fine 
duſineſs it will be indeed, if your folly helps to 
ruin your ſon's proſpects z but there is nothing, 
no, nothing that is- fooliſh, that would be ſur- 
priſing from you. 


the pleaſure of hearing yourſelf talk, ſeem to 
me to be doing all you can to aſſiſt them.“ 

Ihe poor woman began in mild terms to de- 
fend herſeif. The preacher of patience: and 


Humility continued to reproach her, till he had 


nothing more to ſay, and till ſne had promiſed 
to be more guarded in future, and neither to 


| Praiſe the elegant taſte of Delmont in his grounds, 


OT : 


I ſtand amazed that you 
have not ſenſe to perceive, that all the family 
are trying to bring the match about; and you! 
you, in mere weakneſs, mere inanity, and for 
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| or ak Louiſa for his verſes, or remark on his 


fine perſon, And let me tell you, Mrs. Win- 


do,“ ſaid the Doctor, „ that you are too apt, 


a. great deal too apt, to fall into theſe fits of ad- 
miration. As to this young man, I have ſtudied 
him, and I aſſure you, that if our dear Mid- 
dleton was out of the queſtion, I ſhould be ſorry 


, to ſee Martha the wife of ſuch a one. Why, 


is he not the moſt ſingularly obſtinate man as to 
opinions, and blind to his own intereſt to an 
incredible degree? Will he take advice? No, 
not even from thoſe who are beſt qualified to 
give it. A very opinionated ſelf-ſufficient young: 
man indeed ! but he is a philoſopher it ſeems, 
and it does not become a philoſopher io follow 


any of the moſt reſpectable walks of life. Have 


a care, Mrs. Winſlow, have 2 care, for you will 
otherwiſe find that fifty thouſand pounds is a 
ſum of which this pretended philoſopher under- 
ſtands the value, and he'd no more {cruple taking 
advantage of your folly, and the girl's roman- 
tic nonſenſe, to poſſeſs himſelf of it, than his 
brother philoſophers have dbne to overturn 
Europe; for my part, I profeſs I loſe my. pati- 
ence at the idea | and ſtand amazed at the daily 
progreſs of theſe pernicious principles !” 
Mrs. Winſlow, declaring, that her nerves 
were ſo ſhattered that ſhe muſt call her maid 
for her drops, the Doctor finiſhed his reproach- 
ful lecture; but the fretfulneſs it had excited 
was not eaſily appeaſed ; and entering the ſtudy, 
he unfortunately found Delmont bufied in- un- 


packing and arranging books he had juſt receiv- 


ed from London, among which were ſome of 


. thoſe works which the Doctor held in the 


greateſt abhorrence from report only, for he had 
never read a line in them; but encouraged by 


the 
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the good nature and candour with which Del- 
mont had on former occaſions liſtened to him, 
he began a bitter invective againſt what he 
termed innovations in political, moral, and re- 
ligious concerns. 

„ Yet, my dear Sir,” ſaid Delmont with 
Auer mildneſs, « you will allow, that if no 
Innovations had ever been made, we ſhould ill 


have been what you certainly have learned to 


think of with a due degree of diſlike ; we ſhould 
ſtill have been under the papal tyranny; the 
. hres of Smitheld might yet have blazed, and 
we ſhould have. been denied the milder cfful- 
gence ſtruck out from better principles by 
ſuch worthy and well informed divines as your- 
ſelf, my dear DoCtor.” | | 

« Perhaps fo, perhaps ſo,” cried the DoQtor ; 
« but what bas all that to do with govern- 
ment?“ N 

« Tt might have had nothing to do indeed,” 
replied Delmont, „ if the religious and civil 

overnment had not been ſo interwoven, that 
whoever diſſents from the firſt, as eſtabliſhed by 
arbitrary laws, is immediately conſidered as the 
enemy of the other. Church and king, you 
know, are coupled for ever. If any particular 
mode of thinking or of education forbids a 
man's implicit obedience to the firſt, he becomes 
diſqualified, by I know not what unjuſt and op- 

reſſive regulations, from ſerving the ſecond.” 

« And let me tell you, Sir,“ rejoined the 
Doctor, „ very properly reſtrained; for he who 
does not acknowledge the infallibility of one, 
will hardly. own the divine right of the other.” 
v Softly, ſoftly, good Doctor; your inſalli- 
bility and divine right there is no contending 
with. So many quarrels, and ſo much on 

e 


4 
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med and miſery have already happened on ac- 
count of thoſe two very /en/eb/e and reaſonable 
WE words, that we will not ſuffer them to raiſe even 
Jan argument between us; but give me leave to 
ae you, my dear Sir, what crimes, in a moral 
ſenſe, you impute to theſe unlucky philoſophers, 
W againſt whom your wrath is kindled ? Suffer me 
to aſk you, in the words of one of them, © Ave 
vous jamais viie des philoſophes apporter dans 
ua pais la guerre, la famine, ou la peſte ?— 
= < Baylc, par example, a til jamais voulu crever 
les digues de la Hollande, pour noyer les 
ES © habitans, comme le voulait, dit on un grand 
= © miniſtre, qui n'etoit pas philoſophe' “.“ | 
« Who but thoſe who call themſelves philo- 
ſophers,” exclaimed the DoQtor, with increaſed 
impatience, © who elſe have occaſioned all the 
bloodſhed and miſery we have unhappily lived 
to ſee in our time, in a neighbouring king- 
dom?“ | EIN, 

% Pardon me, Sir; I believe it to be exactly 
the reverſe 3 if the perſons, whom you call 
philoſophers, ſought and- imagined they had 
found truth; if ſo believing they endeavoured 
to emancipate the people from the fetters which 
galled and cruſhed them, to reſtore to them the 
rights of human nature fo long withheld by ſu- 
perſtition and tyranny; and if, in trying to do 
this, to benefit and enlighten the world, thoſe 
who had an intereſt in oppreſſing and keeping it 
in darkneſs have ſome of them ſuffered ; nay, 
if the innovators, or thoſe whom they attempted 
to relieve, have many of them fallen in the 
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* A t'on jamais entendu parler d'un philoſopke, qui © 
avait voulu faire perir-vingt millions de peuples par la fa- 
mine, comme le voulait, dit on un grand miniſtre, qui 


n'ctoit pas philoſophe.“ Keck 
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ſhock, it is not juſt to ſay, that the perſons who 


would have ameliorated the general condition of 


mankind have occaſioned even this partial de- 
truction. The truth is, that the gloomy and 
abſurd ſtructures, raiſed on the baſis of preju- 
dice and ſuperſtition, have toppled down head. 
long; many are cruſhed in their fall; even 
ſome of thoſe Sampſons, who themſelves ſhook 
the pillars, "have been overwhelmed ; but the 
baſtilles of falſehood, in which men's minds 
were impriſoned, are levelled with the earth, 
_ never to riſe again! 

- The enthuſiaſm which Delmont felt at this 
moment glowed on his countenance and ani- 
mated his geſture. Doctor Winſlow, who had 
never in his life been conſcious of fuch a ſenti- 
ment, and who cared. nothing for the ſtate of 
the world, ſo long as its arrangements permitted 
him to enjoy the gratifications he had learned 


to conſider as neceſſary, knew not what to op- 


oſe. However, though confuſed for a moment, 
e was not either convinced or paſſive; but was 
collecting, as Glently he fat ſwelling, all the 


common- place fayings he could remember, 


which, ſurcharged with anger, and zeal, an 
perſonal reſentment, might have overcome, per- 
haps. for a moment, the benevolent and hoſ- 


pitable temper of Delmont, had not the latter, 


who had finiſhed placing his books, and recol- 
jedled fome orders he had to give about his farm, 
walked away, and left the Doctor to have once 
more recourſe to his wife. © 

To her then he returned, and nn 
his complaints. Mrs. Winſlow, rouſed by a re- 


4 petition of ill-humour, then attempted to divert 


it, by. aſſuring him, that if there was any ſuch 
Partiality on the part of. Miſs Goldthorp, it was 


not 


— 
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ot noticed by Delmont. „ Dear Doctor,“ 
aid ſhe, „ how ſtrangely you are prepoſſeſſed. 
am ſure Mr. Delmont is totally indifferent to 
Martha, We women are often more quick- 
2 Wighted than men in ſuch matters; and I have 
poeſdes reaſon to believe from Mrs, Crewkherne, 
bat the family are very uneaſy about ſome im- 
rudent connection or engagement he has made; 
ud as to Patty, I'm ſure he hardly ever looks at 
6 Wher, or takes the lealt notice of her, more than 
ost common civility requires ;z and of an even- 
ing, when we play at cards, or converſe in her 
room to amuſe her, he addreſſes himſelf much 
oſtener to me than to her.“ N 
his the Dod or pronounced to be art; again 
aave his wife ſtrict injunAions againſt expreſs- 
ing any admiration of any part of the Delmont 
family before. Miſs, Goldthorp; and then re- 
peating his concern and impatience at being ſo 
long detained where he thought his favourite 
ſcheme. was in ſa; much hazard of being over- 
turned, he was relapſing into more than his for- 
mer ill humaur,, when he was fortunately. di- 
verted from it by intelligence, that a perſon 
=_— whom Delmont had employed to procure game 
= for the Doctor to ſend to ſome friends in Lon- 
don waited to receive his commands ſor the diſ- 
poſal of three brace of pheaſants and a leaſh of 
hares. : | 
His fears and his reſentment were for a while 
ſuſpended, and he haſtened to give directions 
for dividing them between one of his dignified 
friends and a man who had intereſt with a cer- 
tain great beſtower of beneſices. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIN. 


« Les travers, et Vinfignificance de tes perſonnages aux 


quels reſſemblaient ſans doute beaucoup des gens du monde, 


me faiſaient reflechir ſur le vuide des ſocietes, et ſur 
| Pavantage de n' etre point tenu a les frequenter,” 


No circumſtance of perſonal inconvenience 
could make Delmont repent an interference, 
which had even mitigated the commoneſt evils 
to the humbleſt of beings ; nothing therefore 
eould make him regret, even when he was molt 
teaſed and interrupted by its conſequences, the 
fortunate accident which had put it in his power 
to reſcue from deſtruction a young, and, as far 
as hitherto” had appeared, an amiable woman, 
though any thing more tormenting to him than 
the perplexities that had been brought on by the 
fequel of this accident could hardly have been 
1magined by the miſchievous malice of the moſt 
capricious of thoſe powers which are fabled: to 
rn over the deſtiny of mortals. 

The acquaintance with which it had entangled 
im were wholiy diſagreeable to him. The pert 
pompoſity of Doctor Winſlow, only reſtrained 
by that ſenſe of ſuperiority which inferior minds 
always feel, though they place it to the account 
of any cauſe but the true one, was utterly diſ- 
guſting to Delmont. The Doctor, ready every mo- 
ment to offer his advice, and even enforce it by 
that air of authority which his apron of ſilk and 
his wig of ſtupendous curl ſeemed to authorize, 
ſhrunk, he knew not why, from the open counte- 
nance, the generous glow, the plain but energetic 
reaſoning of a boy, who had hardly numbered 20 
years. As the Doctor had not the remoteſt wee 
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fr any other reaſon than that which had taught 
im, when only four or five years older, to ſe- 
are a coheireſs with an handſome fortune, and 
oc long after ſome excellent pieces of prefer- 
vent (eſcaping with great adroitneſs from that 
ery puzzlingand diſagreeable perſonage, Simon 
Magus, who is ſomewhat like the John Doe and 
SSR ichard Roe of our admirable and clear forenſic 


© ratice) the Doctor, when he felt himſelf ſub- 
vcd and abaſhed by the trait forward argu- 
ments of a ſtrippling, who had never completed 
N Ja courſe of logic, could only imagine that there 
: vas ſomething irreſiſtibly impoſing in illuſtrious 
pio — He looked with a look of deference on 
| 


dhe fine figure, the animated countenance of the 
ounfced and untaught pleader who ſtood before 
him, while he urged the rights of plain reaſon 
and common ſenſe, and never ſuſpecting that 
it was the omnipotence of that plain reaſon and 
common ſenſe with which he was contending, 
while he had no other weapons than the wretch- 
ed ones furniſhed by that inveterate prejudice 
and felfiſh intereſt which hood-winked all en- 
quiry, Doctor Winſlow (rubbing his ſmooth 
ſhining forehead, and paſſing his two fore fingers 
politely and cautiouſly under the foretop of his 
well drefſed wig, as if to air a little his brain, 
which felt heated and confuſed in the conteſt) 
Doctor Winſlow concluded with himſelf, that 
he was thus abaſhed merely by the powers of 
hereditary intellect, and that in argument with 
2 plebeian adverſary he could be at no ſuch 
loſs. He ſaid—this young man's great grand- 
father was the celebrated Henry Delmont, who 
fo ably (though to be ſure he was wrong) de- 
_ clared for certain doctrines in 1688. His grand- 
father was a man celebrated for the Aa > 
| is 
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wit, took another line in politics, and (though 


certain points) and notwithſtanding I never 


heard that his father was remarkably gifted with NB 

-y+._* o " 
talents, yet, no doubt, the abilities of his re. 
moter anceſtry are renewed in this youth. Yes, 


yes, certainly ſtrong parts are hereditary; I am 


convinced of it, and that makes it the more 
mortifying, when one reflects that this young 


man, who now ſuffers his talents to evaporate 


in wild chimeras, in theories taken from vile, 


very vile books, might, if he would only hear 


reaſon, be a judge, perhaps a chancellor, or what 


is in every ſenſe a character more extenfively be- 


neficial to our ſpecies, a biſhop, if not an arch- 
biſhop. | 

Delmont had acquired, whether from heredi- 
tary preſcription or not, a -way of looking at 
whatever propoſition was preſented to him, not 
as Dr. Winſlow had been uſed to do, exactly as 
it was ſhewn, but in every light it would bear. 
The Doctor had never thought of any object 
but exactly as his predeceſſors, his maſters, had 
told him to think. He had done fo well for 
himſelf by this method, that he could not for 
the life of him imagine how a man of only com- 
mon ſenſe could throw his bread upon the wa- 
ters by attempting any other. ey a 

For all fort of prejudices the Doctor had the 
profoundeſt reſpect, “ becauſe they were pre- 
judices.“ He loved “ ancient opinions ;“ they 
ſaved him the trouble of forming ahy new ones, 
and were the only opinions to live by. Wh 
then ſhould he caſt them away? why ſuffer the 
flighteſt dbubt to reſt on his mind ? Yet, unleſs 
he had ſuſpected that the want of general reve- 
rence might in time undermine” theſe & ſalu- 
E. tary 
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9 ry prepoſſe ſſions, and diminiſh or do away 
e emoluments which the regular profeſſors of 
em enjoyed, he might never have felt that 
=: ceſs of zeal which induced him to try all his 
oetoric on this young, and, as he hoped, yet 
Knformed ſcyon of a noble houſe, who could 
ot but do him fo much honour as a diſciple, 
Ir fail to prove ſo beautiſul and poliſhed an 
canthus leaf in the Corinthian pillar of poliſhed 
oociety. . 

1 This ardour of friendly inſtruQtion, however, 
id not laſt many days. There was nothing to 
ee got in the way of preferment at, preſent from 
She family, and Mrs. Crewkherne, by whoſe re- 
preſentation his zeal had received its firſt im- 
pulſe, not only thought in many points quite 
= out of the pale, but looked, he thought, very 
= coolly on him, and he began at the end of the 
firſt week to fear, that the accidental introduc- 
tion of Miſs Goldthorp into the family had 
opened views much more tempting to the am- 
bition of a young man, than what could ever 
ariſe from his moft ſucceſsful exertions to obtain 
eccleſiaſtical honours and emoluments; but he 
was compelled to endure ſeven days longer theſe 
tormenting fears, which the obſervation of every 
day increaſed, and at the end of that time the 
ſurgeon feemed ſtill unwilling. to pronounce, 
that in the courſe of the next week his patient 
might with very great , precaution be removed, 
and by journies of ten or twelve miles a day re- 
turn to London. When Dr: Winſlow reported 
this to Mr.. Delmont, watching anxiouſly his 
countenance, and at the ſame time making a 
laboured apology. for the trouble he and his ſa- 
mily had fo long given, he could not perceive 
any marks of concern on the features of Del- 

27 * 5 mont; 
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as to their treatment of herſelf; but ſhe could 


all be. It is not eaſy for my poor good aunt 
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mont; nothing that indicated the paſſions of 
love or intereſt. He ſaid in return to his com- 
pliment all that civility and hoſpitality dictated, 
but with an indifference that made the anxious 
Doctor a little eaſier as to the heireſs ; he began 
to hope he had been miſtaken, 4 
But the female part of Delmont's family, Wbo 
became every hour more ſolicitous for the ſue - 
ceſs of their views, were not idle. In a long 
tète-a-tète between Miſs Delmont and Mis 
Goldthorp, the latter diſcloſed to her her reſo- . 
lution to break the chains of guardianſhip, fince i 
the was now become of age. She ſaid, that it 
was-true Dr. Winſlow and her aunt had been 
kind to her, and ſhe had nothing to complain of 


not help ſaying they were the moſt diſagreeable 
people on earth to live. with, “ Yet, ah! my 
ſweet Caroline,” added ſhe, fighing, „it was 
only fince my acquaintance with this family 
that I knew, by all that contraſt can impreſs, 
how irkſome they were. My uncle is the moſt 
peeviſh man in the world, and frets and teaſes 
about ſuch trifles, that there is never any repoſe il 
in the houſe. He is a great epicure you muſt SS: 
know, and piques himtelf upon underſtanding x 
a table better than any houſekeeper or clerk f ü 
the kitchen. In London it is his buſineſs to . 
waddle out early in the morning to the two 
neareſt markets to pick up nice things at reaſon- 
able prices. He returns to breakfaſt, to recount 
with great ſatisfactlon what he bas done in this 
way, which always turns me ſick J one ſo hates 
to hear of dinner at breakfaſt-time !—Then in 
due ſeaſon, before dinner, he goes down to his 
duty in the kitchen, and directs how it ſhould 


always 
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always to ſind cooks who will bear this, and we 
change about once a month; for notwithſtand- 
ing all the dear Doctor's codling, it happens con- 
tinually that the fi ſh is boiled to pieces, or the ſoup 


| | taſteleſs, or the ragout too ſalt, or too high, or too 
W ſomething or other; and then the little round 


man does ſo lament himſelt! eſpecially if there 
is company, that he lives in a perpetual Jere- 
miad. My aunt uſ-d to pluck up ſpirits, and 
ſcold again formerly, and then we had ſuch 
dialogues of tart repartee that it was ſometimes 
laughable enough; but lately, poor woman, the 


bas fallen into what ſhe calls her nervous ways, 


and inſtead of retoriing the perſorms a fit; and 
really it is piteous to ſee her ; though luckily 
her fits are of a ſort that are miraculouſly cured 
by cards and company, when aſſafœtida, and all 
the horrible drugs ſhe poiſons herſelf with, ſeem 
to do no good at all. Then there's dear Middle- 
ton, my coz, the ſon and heir of this worthy 
couple, who is, they both declare, the firſt and 
foremoſt of created beings, and who may be ſo 
for aught I know. I have known, ever ſince I 
was eleven years old, that I was intended for the 
happy wife of this paragon; and I aſſure you I 
was not much older when I determined to be no 
ſuch thing. 1 let them alone indeed, and do 
not poſitively contradict them; and poor Mid- 
dletony does not put me to much trouble to re- 
pulſe him, or he is a moſt chilly and inanimate 
lover, and had a great deal rather contemplate 
his ponies than his miſtreſs ; and though I know 
the notion of our being engaged keeps, as it is 
called, people off, yet, as I do not mean to marry 
till after I have been ſome time my own miltreſs, 


and never,” continued ſhe, fighing, „ wiſhed 


to attract any body, I never took the pains to 
. I. E contradict 


92 
contradict what I was told of, to be ſure, cſten 
enough, but was rather amuſed ro ſee the men, 
an hundred coxcombs or adveaturers, who cared 
for nothing but my money, laying all fort of 
plots and ſchemes to ſupplant poor Mid, and 
going flyly to work to find out my opinion of 
him, and whether this ſuppoſed engagement was 
of my own choice, or I had been teaſed or com- 
pelled into it by the old folks. You cannot 
imagine how many ridiculous adventures of that 
fort I have had ſince I have lived with them. — 
For the firſt two years after I left ſchool, I re- 
ſided with my father's mother, who did not much 
lore the Winſlow's; and the prot Poe left 
me, which is very conſiderable, the Doctor and 
my aunt have no power over at all ; whereas, of 
that which was my mother's only, 1 am not to 
.have the principal till I am five and twenty, un- 
leſs I marry with their confent, which 1 ſhall 
certainly never do if I do not agree to take their 
marvellous matmoſet. However, I do not much 
trouble myfelf, my dear Caroline, about that 
clauſe ; for the income I {hall have will be 
enough, I hope, for the wifhes of any reaſonable 
man; and I can wait for the power to diſpoſe of 
the ſive and thirty thoufand till 1 am five and 
twenty.“ | 
Caroline Delmont had never heard her friend 
fo communicative before, nor had ſhe any idea, 
large as ſhe knew her fortune to be, that it was 
to the amount ſhe now ſeemed to hint, for Mrs. 
Winſlow had, for obvious reaſons, rather dimi- 
niſhed than enlarged, when ſhe fpoke of it; 
Caroline, therefore, when ſhe pauſed after hav- 
ing thus ſpoken, ventured to aſk her how much 
her income would be, when ſhe was poſſeſſed of 
” it all ? , : - S þ. ta 
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Not 
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e Not quite three thouſand a year, my ſweet 
friend,” anſwered ſhe, « which, though it is 
not a very great fortune, gives me at leaſt a 


: 5 ; right to pleaſe myſelf, which 1 aſſure you I in- 


tend to do; not merely in the article of marry- 
ing, but, though I am ſorry, poor good folks, 
W to diſappoint them, in the article of having an 
W houſe of my own, and living my own way. I 
know well enough what I ſhall have to contend 
with: the Doctor will fret and fume till jt will 
half melt my tender heart; but then it will be 


A hardened again by his advice, which I dread 


more than all his other boring powers. I ſhall 
torn a deaf ear, and go my own way, as I often 
do now (though, ſince I've been ſick I have not 
been able to ſhew you a ſpecimen ot my manag- 
ing him). Bur then my aunt will come with 
her tenderneſſes, and her tears, and twiddle 
twaddle ways of dear niecing and ſweet girling 
me, and a thouſand fal lal's about my mother, 
and how ſhe hoped to have been, not in the fond- 
neſs of her feelings only, but from the happineſs 
of her dear Middleton, another mother to me as 
well as aunt, and the moſt affectionate of all 
grandmama's to my ſweet babes, if ever I hap- 
pen to have any, for the good lady always has a 
provident eye to poſterity. If all this ſeducing 
rhetoric ſhould fail, as fail peradventure it will, 
the will fall into a fit, which 1 ſhall be extremely 
forry for, I afſure you, becauſe I love my aunt 
very well; but I-cannot give up m freedom 
becauſe of her aptitude to exhibit theſe pathetic 
ſcenes, knowing full well that the attack would 
be as ſharp, if at one of het great routs in the 
winter the three moſt boaſted of her fine friends 
ſhould fail to ſhew their faces—if the counſel- 
lor's wife in the ſquare had collected more peo- 
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ple of faſhion than ſhe could do, or any other 
woeful mortification of the ſame ſort. 80 I 
ſhall certainly oblige myſelf where myſelf is ſo 
much more in queſtion than any one elſe ; and 
time, you know, will get the better of the ma- 
ma's lamentation and the ſon's love,” 

« Not fo eafily the laſt as the firſt,” ſaid 
Miſs Delmont. “ Poor young man! he may 
be a ſad ſufferer.” | 

«© Not he, indeed | I tell you my dear Caro- 
line, he cares not a ſtraw for me, nor for any 
woman; between ourſelves, poor Middy is very 
weak, od the fuſs the old folks make about 
him, which is perfectly ridiculous, ſhews. his 
f-ebleneſs more, though he is ſuch a mere cub 
yet, that his being ſuch a ninny is not generally 
ſuſpected; but ] know very well that he is a 
mighty poor creature, one of thoſe animals that 
any one may lead as they will, and who never 
venture to think for themſelves. He never comes 
from college without baving.a new. horſe and a 
new friend, and it generally turns out that one 
recommended or fold kim the other, ſo that he 
diſcovers at laſt that they are both good for no- 
thing. Then poor Middleton has another qua- 
lity z ke cannot bear any one ſhould be preferred 
to himſelf; for though he has not courage enough 


to aſſert it, he really does believe that he is all, 


that his papa and mama declare him to be, ſo 
that when any other young fellow is talked of as 
being clever, or handſome, or daſhing, or 
faſhionable, little Mid looks as if an injury was 
done to himſelf.” 


c remember now,” ſaid Caroline, „ that 


during the very ſew days he ſtaid after your ac- 
-- Cident, he ſeemed mightily cold towards George, 


and not to take io him, or indeed to any of vs 
| much 
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much—yet George is not tonniſh, nor daſhing, 
nor faſhionable.” 

« Not faſhionable !” exclaimed Miſs Gold- 
thorp. “ My dear, dear Caroline ! you fee 
with the eyes of a fiſter to be ſure ; but even 


W toe 1 ſuppoſe will not deceive you, or miſre- 


preſent ſuch an uncommon figure as Mr. 
George Delmont's—To ſuch height, ſuch grace, 
ſuch a form, as ſtrikes you at once with an idea 
of manly beauty, who ever ſaw united ſuch a 


W face? the fineſt complexion in the world, for a 


man perhaps 1% fine, he would certainly have, 
if it was not for that ſunnine/s which more than 


W compenſates for its change. You ſee by his 


forehead that he is fair, but it is only becauſe 
that profuſion of fine brown hair is now cut 
away for that odious crop faſhion. Tien tc)! 
me, Caroline, if ever there were in an human 
head ſuch eyes as your brother's! Ho com- 
manding they are, yet how ſweet. If they 
ſpeak ſuch ineffable things in his own family, or 
among thoſe to whom he is indifferent, think, 
oh ! no, I dare not truſt myſelf to think, what 
they would be if animated by love.” 

Caroline, who never heard a declamation of 
this ſort from a young woman before, and never 
ſuſpected from the ſoſt languid manners of Miſs 
Goldthorp, that ſhe was likely ro make fuch a 


one, ſtared with amazement ſo viſible that her 


friend could not help remarking it. « You 
ſeem aſtoniſhed,” ſaid ſhe, „ my dear friend; 
at what I have ventured to ſay about your bro- 
ther, It is not many people indeed E ſhould 


Praiſe ſo warmly ; but as to all ſqueamiſh pru- 


dery in not ſpeaking what one thinks, ve no 
notion of it, though I am fo teaſed and fo lec- 


tured by the old folks that I fit mim-petty mimp 


before 
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before them merely for peace ſake z but I don't 
ſee why one may not admire an handſome man 
as well as an handſome ſtatue, or an handſome 
animal, or any thing elſe that is beautiful. I 
am very honeſt my dear Caroline, though I am 
forced to be a little of an hypocrite now and 
then, to ſave myſelf from being lectured to 
death; but there is no reaſon why, when you 
and I are alone, that I ſhould not ſay-as I think. 
Oh! when the bleſſed time comes that I ſhall 
have had courage to exert myſelf, and be my 
own miſtreſs, I intend to ſhake off all this re- 
ſtraint, I afſure you. I ſhall take an houſe in 
ſome pleaſant ſtreet near the Parks, and it ſhall 
be at the command, of my beloved Caroline, if 
ſhe will deign to accept it, exactly the ſame as 
at my own, We may. be ſiſters at leaſt in our 
hearts, Caroline! (a deep ſigh again gave pathos 
to the ſentence.) © We may be ſiſters in our 
hearts, if my inexorable deſtiny ſhould deny me 
the happy title I aſpire to.” 

Here the enthuſiaſm, the ſanguine ſpirit, 
which had a moment before animated the man- 
ner, if not the countenance of the love- ſick fair, 
ſunk at once. Tears filled her eyes, ſhe ſobbed 
audibly, and hid her face (though not her 
bluſhes) in the boſom of her friend. Caroline 
Delmont, new to all this ſtyle of behaviour, 
was extremely ſtruck with it; ſhe not only felt 
the tendereſt pity for her friend, but found 
herſelf. materially involved in the ſucceſs, of her 
paſbon. 

The artful manner in which Miſs Goldthorp 
had thus contrived to addreſs her, was exactly 
calculated to ſecure her wiſhes for ſucceſs, had 
ſhe uot before felt them. All the ridicule thrown 
on the Doctor and his wiſe, as well zs the ro- 

mantic 


* 
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W mantic rhodomontade that followed it, and the 
& concluding tender appeal to her pity, were cal- 
culated to amuſe and intereſt a very young per- 
ſon, who, ſince ſhe left her governeſs and her 
nurſery, had been confined to ſuch ſociety as 
were to be found at the houſe of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne, among whom a ſmile was almoſt ac- 
counted a crime; where no book of amuſement 
was ever ſuffered to come, and where nothing 
was ever diſcuſſed but religious topics, which 
received the moſt gloomy hue from the manner 
wherein they were repreſented. Caroline had 
often been compelled to liſten to thoſe ſatur- 
nine pictures of ſins and ſorrows, till ſhe had 
ſhnddered to find herſelf in a world fo full of 
calamities, from which it ſeemed impoſſiole to 
eſcape. | 


CHAP. IX. 


4 Behold the ſage Aurelia ſtaud, 
Diſgrace and fame at her command, 
As if heaven's delegate deſign'd - 
Sole arbiter of all ker kind!“ 


Wunz the romantic Miſs Goldthorp was 
thus ſecuring her intereſt with one part of the 
family, the active curioſity of Mrs. Crewkherne, 
raiſed by the report of Mrs. Nixon, was buſied 
in tracing, if poſſible, the cauſes. that might 
impede the ſucceſs of a project, which ſeemed 
to be as near her heart as it was to that of her 
niece. But other motives than thoſe which had 
excited the zeal of the younger, ſtimulated that 
of the; elder lady. It was indeed difficult to ſay, 
oh | whether 
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whether ambition to reſtore to that branch of 
the family ſhe was related to, the wealth and 
conſequence they had loſt, had more influence 
than two other wiſhes that aroſe in her boſom; 
one was to mortify the young dowager Lady 
Caſtledanes, whom ſhe deteſted with the mot 
inveterate malignity, and the other, to detect the 
artifices by which ſhe imagined Mr. Armitage 
had obtained ſuch an influence over the moral 
and political opinions of George Delmont. 

Mrs. Crewkherne did, indeed, abhor Mr. 
Armitage, with a degree of animoſity that 
ſeemed hardly natural, when it was conſidered 
that this object of her hatred, knew: her not 
even. by light, having never ſeen her above once 
by accident, and in a crowd, of other company, 
where ſuch a figure and face as her's, were very 
unlikely to make the lighteſt impreſſion on the 
memory of a man who was, by habits of retire- 
ment, become indifferent to general ſociety, and 
ſelected his own among perſons of a very dif- 
ferent deſcription, But Mr. Armitage was an 
author, who had ventured, though with great 
candour and liberality, to ſpecolate on certain 
points which Mrs. Crewkherne could not bear 
thould ever be diſcuſſed at all, and by which he 
had acquired the reputation of a free-thinker. 
In moſt. of the. charities of life he was exem- 
plary; the beſt maſter, and the beſt friend; his 
humanity to the poor, and his benevolence to all 
the world, were bounded only by hjs circum- 

ſtances, which were not aſſluent; but be dared, 
jn many reſpects, to live ſor himſelf z and, con- 
ſcious of the equity and integrity of his own 
heart, ſerved God leſs according to the rules 
prefcribed.in the country in which he reſided, 
than according to certain ideas of his 1 8 
ö e 
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F e had married early in life ; but his wife, who 
bought him a very large fortune, and who had 
hoden bim in a fit of romantic enthuſiaſm ſhe 
rd knew why, was not long in diſcovering 
fat his notions and her's could by no forbear- 
ace on his part, be made ſo to accord as to- 
roduce any degree of harmony. She hated li- 
erary ſociety, was wretched where ſhe could 
Wn 0: be the firſt figure, and diſguſted by the plain 
truths told her by many of his friends, from 
hom ſhe expected adulation. The fingle tie 


, J between them being broken by the early death 


6 bY. of the only child they ever had, ſhe aſſumed the 
privilege her fortune gave her (for the greateſt 


part of it ſhe had reſerved to her own uſe) 


and paſſed every ſummer at ſome place of public 
reſort; every winter in London; where, had 
| Mr. Armitage enquired narrowly into her con- 
duct, he might have perhaps have found cauſes- 
that would bave jultified his applying to the 
laws of his country to have diſſolved this ill- 
aſſorted eonnection. But_he could not prevail” 
upon himſelf to expoſe, in a court of a law, a 
woman whom he had once loved, and who had 
been the mother of a child he had been paſſion- 
ately fond of. He wiſhed not to- try his fate 
again in a lottery, where he thought the chances 
ſo much againſt him; and it was at length agreed, 
that this ill-paired couple ſhould ſeparate for 
ever, Mrs. Armitage taking almoſt all her own 
fortune, with which, tired of her own country, 
ſhe ſeen after went to France, and on being 
alarmed by the public troubles of that country, 
had fince eſtabliſhed herſelf at Florence ; while 
Mr. Armitage had yielded to the inclination he 
bad always felt for travelling; and being thus- 
free from-every domeſtic tie, had wandered for: 
5 3. — near 
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near two years over Europe, from whence he had 
lately paſſed a ſecond time to America, and only 
twelve-months had elapſed, fince he had once 
more ſat down, in literary and philoſophical re- 
tirement, at Aſhley, Combe, the feat of his an- 
ceſtors, not far from Upwood Cottage. 

Mrs. Crewkherne, in every part of this hiſ- 
tory, found ſomething to nouriſh her hatred. 
She could not ſpeak with patience of a man 
who had parted with his wife, though it was her 
own wiſh. She hated a man who aſſected to re- 
vere, and had written in favour of the Ameri- 
cans; nay, who had aided and abetted, as far as 
in him lay, the atrocious* French revolution; 
for he had been preſent at Paris at the taking 
of the Baſtille, and had applauded the ſpeech of 
Mirabeau, in the Jeu · de-Paumes; and, on his 

return, had ventured to write a pamphlet, in 
which, while he exhorted the French people not 
to ſuffer themſelves to be led by the firſt effer- 
veſcence of liberty, into ſuch licentiouſneſs as 
would riſque the loſs of it, he hazarded a few opi- 
nions on the rights of nations, and the purpoſes 
of government, which though they had been 
written and ſpoken, and printed a thouſand times 
under different forms, and were beſides modified 
hy the niceſt attention to the exiſting! circum- 

itances. of his own country, and ſoftened by a 
mildneſs and amenity of language, which was 
thought very conſiderably to weaken their effect, 
yet theſe high crimes and miſdemeanors had 

. eſtranged from him two or three old friends who 
held places, and ſeveral others who expected 
them. 

One of theſe, a nobleman of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne's acquaintance, had very gravely told her, 
that whoever was not a declared enemy of this 

& 8 ca dangerous 
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aangerous Mr. Armitage, mult be ſo to all order, 
= 2! good government, and to our ever bleſſed. 4»3% 
Caonſtitution; ſo ſhe abhorred him not only TR' 
me impulſe of her own mind, but. from thiat 
= communicated to her by this worthy friend of 
her's, who was a man of rank, and of courſe 
infallible. Her exceſſive zeal on the other fide 
XS was, indeed, without bounds, humanity, or rea- 
boa; and ſhe ſcrupled not to declare, how - 

| greatly the was delighted with the project that 
had been formed, for exterminating by famine 
twenty-eight millions of people; nor did ſhe 
heſitate to expreſs how much ſatisfaction it 
would give her, were it poſhble to realize the 
indignant ſuppoßition of Mr. Burke; and that 
_ France, republican France, could, by a ſingle 
—_— blow, be ſtruck from among the nations of the 
_ cath. 
7 All this political vehemence, much of which 
was very oppoſite to the tenets of her ſpiritual 
directors, was compounded from many ingre- 
dients which had accumulated in the mind. of 
Mrs. Crewkherne, where, as in the magic caul- 
dron of Hecate, they had fermented, till ſuch : 
a ſpirit was produced by them as really gave the 
-poor gentle woman, in the paroxyſms of its ope- 
ration, the air of a prieſteſs of Cybele, in all 
the horrors of inſpiration» Her little red eyes 
ſeemed too much inflamed. to ſtay in their ſock- 
ets ; ſhe ſtretched her checks; gaſped for breath, 
and trembled with ire, ſo that it was; if not 
dangerous, at leaſt ſo, diſagreeable to encounter 
her in theſe phrenetic fits, that George Delmont, 
who did not love to ſee her expoſe herſelf, firſt, 
becauſe ſhe was a woman, aud next, becauſe - 
the was his/- grandmother's ſiſter, uſed to 
wave the ſubject himſelf, and draw off from it 
any of his friends, who might unwarily be en» 


gaged - 
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gaged to try with her the friendly controverſy of 
converſation. 

lf, however, it unfortunately happened, that 
ſome luckleſs wight unwittingly touched on 
any topic, in a way which ſhe thought indicated 
the leaſt partiality, or even mercy, towards that 
great magazine of fuel for her rage, the French 
revolution, the tygreſs, robbed of her young, 
was gentler. In proportion as her prejudices 
were violent, her arguments were weak. 8he Wl 
hated every body born on the other fide of the Wn 
water, becauſe they were not Engliſhmen z and "7s 
when it was humbly repreſented to her, that 
ſuch a circumſtance was rather their misfortunz Wl 
than their fault, ſince every man and woman 
would undoubtedly be born in England, if they 
could, ſhe then hated the French in particular, 
becauſe they were our natural enemies, and 
papiſts; but on its bemg gently obſerved to 
her, that of that laſt error they had, as far as 
they could, cured themſelves, ſhe then difco- 
vered that ſhe abhorred them ten times more 
for that very reaſon, 

To all theſe wide and well. ſovnded cauſes of 
her deteitation, which ſhe had learned when a 
girl, and fancied was a part of a fort of ſecond 
creed, were added her fears, not only for her 5 
money, the greateſt part of which was in the 
ſtocks, but, if the barbarians ſhould invade us, y 
Ne had terrible forbodings of what might occur 
to her perſonal ſafety in caſe of ſuch. an event. 

In this laſt article, ſhe really had apprehenſions 
of the moſt diſtreſſing nature imaginable, inſo- 
much that Upwood, being only about ſeven or 
eight-and-twenty- miles ſrom the coaſt, had been 
with her one reaſon for reſuſing to remain there 
the two firſt winters aſter Miſs Delmont 4 * 

er 
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er charge, which, notwithſtanding her horror 
Ic ſolitude, ſhe would otherwife gladly have 
ne, to ſave what ſhe loved extremely, her 
ney. | 
Then, in addition to all this, ſhe felt an im- 
.enſe accumulation both of conſequence and 
'rath, from the remembrance of having once 
ined in company with the great and command- 
=; writer and orator, Who had enacted Peter 
oe Hermit, and (fo fortunately for Great Bri- 
ain) preached a cruſade againſt “ the Gallic 
| avages“ Sir Apulby Gorges had invited her 
o beat and ſee him. She had been amazed, 
A Petrified, enchanted, carried to the ſeventh hea- 
ea by his eloquence; and nobody, unleſs Whit- 
ield himſelf was to return to earth, could ever 
gain ſo affect and convince her. Ever ſince 
that bleſſed epocha, therefore, ſhe ſilenced every 
WW one who ventured to enter the lifts with“ Sir, 
l have heard from that moſt wonderful man.” 
„ Sir, 1 aſſure you, on the authority of the 
ſirſt orator of the age, which I had from him- 
ſell? —or, “Sir, it was a remark of my friend, 
the moſt admirable Mr. B The diſcom- 
fited adverſary, whom ſhe thus put down, wag 
often compelled to fly in diſmay, having nothing 
he ventured to oppoſe to ſuch authority. 
Now Mr. Armitage was helieved to have 
written, beſides the mild and gentle pamphlet 
he avowed, a very cutting argumentative book 
againſt one of the productions of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne's idol; and when to ſuch offences was 
added, the terrible ſuſpicion he had lately been 
open to, of having produced ſome unknown 
creature a candidate for the affections of George 
Delmont, at a time when he had an opportuni- 
ty of marrying an heireſs; the fury which agi- 
tated 
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tated the breaſt of Mrs. Crewkherne, when ſte 
ſet forth to make diſcoveries againſt him, is not 1 
to be deſcribed. As they went along, it formed 
the ſole topic of her converſation; and Mrs. 
Nixon, for reaſons of her own, artfully foment. 
ed her indignation. . 

It happened that the poſtillion who was em. 
ployed to drive them, knew nothing of the way 
acroſs the fields, and through a large tract of 
woodland, which led to the farm-houſe, whither 
there was not on any fide any other way than that 
made by waggons. The man miſſed the gate by 
which he could, through encloſures, have reached 
the houſe, and got into a lane leading to the Woods, 
where the ſoil being deep, the ruts made by the 
carriage of heavy timber from the wood to the 
neareit navigable river, rendered the way almoſt We 
impaſſable for a poſt-chaiſe; ſo that after a 
little ſtumbling ou the part of the horſes, and 
grumbling on that of the man, Mrs. Crewk- 
herae's fears for her limbs, got the better of 
thoſe ſhe entertained for her muſlin ſultane, ot 
her blue ſhoes, and ſhe determined to walk on - 
to the houſe; the poſtillion aſſuring her that he 
knew the path, to which he pointed on an high 
bank, led to it through a eopſe. He aſſiſted the 
ladies to gain this path, and then told them he 
muſt draw «the chai out backord, by faſtening 
the horſes behind un, up athwart the doun, and 
then he know'd how, by gwine a mile about or 
there away, to get un round zafe enough to the 
fairm,” where he promiſed to be almoſt as ſoon 
as they ſhould-reach it themſelves, 

The path they followed was high and * for 
ſome time. [t then led them into a cople, 
where, as autumn was now very far advanced, 
the fallen "WY loaded with —— 2 * 
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ni to the ſhoes of Mrs. Crewkherne, while 
wbriars and underwood every moment com- 
ted hoſtilities on her nice gown and elegant 
oak, for ſhe had dreſſed herfelf very ſuperbly 
era morning viſit, in order to awe and impoſe 
WW thoſe ſhe expected to find, by the dignity of 
cc appearance; and with all her humility and 
pntempt for the vanities of this wicked world, 
e loved as well to be thought very faſhionable, 
= Mrs. Winſlow did to be very elegant. 
— Bulcd, therefore, in guarding againſt the in- 
WWonvenicnce of this rude walk, the eloquence of 
is. Crewkberne for a while was ſuſpended, 
$8 ad her companion, equally filent from the ſame 
areful attention to her garments, followed her, 
ben ſuddenly the path turned ſhort into a ſome- 
hat wider way; and Mrs. Crewkherne hearing 
_—_ oiccs, looked up to enquire if ihe was right, 
hen ſhe ſaw before her a young woman cer— 
ea inly not a peaſant; her ſtraw hat, filled with 
outs, lay on the ground betide. her, and her 
on was held out to receive more, which were 
fſhowering from the hazle trees above her, among 
the boughs of which appeared George Delmont, 
who, little guefſiug who was the ſpectatreſs of 
his activity, was making his way among the 
branches, now ſhaking their fruit from them, 
and now cruſhing down ſome of the moſt flexi- 
ble, that his fair companion might herſelf ga- 
ther the nuts. | 
To be convinced that all ſhe had heard, that 
even more than ſhe had heard, was, true, and 
that all her projects for ſecuring Miſs Gold- 
thorp's fortune, were at an end for ever, were 
but the ideas of a ſecond in the mind of Mrs. 
Crewkherne. If ſhe had dared to have follow- 
ed the firſt impulle of her rage, ſhe would per- 
* | haps 
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haps have ſeized and have (ſtrangled, if ſhe could, 
the object that thus excited it; forgetting how. 
ever all forms, ſhe ſtepped cloſe to the young 
perſon, and drawing herſelf up, ſaid in a ſharp 
and imperious tone, „ Pray who are you ?”— 
« Whoam ?“ replied a ſoft and muſical voica, 
which however trembled with fear“ Who 
am I?” Delmont, who had from his leafy lodge 
beheld the queſtioner, and heard the queſtion, 
was inſtantly on his feet, and perceived at once 
that his viſits to the farm had been difcover- 
ed by the reſtleſs curioſity of his aunt, who 
wa3 determined to know to whom they were 
made. | 

Nothing remained but to avow openly an ac- 
quaintance, which he had no other reaſon fcr 
concealing, than his knowledge of that invi- 
dious ſuſpicion with which his aunt regarded 
every one in obſcurity, or not immediately re- 
commended to her by rank, fortune, or con- 
neQions. 

The independent and ſelf-relying ſpirit, which 
had made him ſhake. off the yoke impoſed upon 
him by opinion and prejudice, would not per- 
mit him to ſubmit for a moment to any reſtraint, 
attempted by one for whoſe underſtanding he 
had a thorough contempt, and of whoſe heart 
he had ſo ill an opinion. He, therefore, with- 
out diſguiſing his diſpieaſure, ſaid, „ By what 
right, madam, do you queltion this young lady ? 
If you have any buſineſs in this part of the 
country, it certainly is not with her!“ 

« Oh, Mr. Delmont, Mr. George Delmont,” 
cried the angry aunt, her voice trembling with 
rage z—* and is it come to this? I thought 
indeed what would be the conſequence of your 
- intimacy at Aſhley Combe. I find my intelli- 
| gence 
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eee was but too true. Oh | what times are 
ehen ſuch a man as Mr. Armitage pre- 
g to be, is not aſhamed of encouraging ſuch 
—_: doings, and of lending his affiltance to 
aoce young men of family from the paths of 
our and right. But I am determined,” 


ws 


3 

2 ded ſhe, paſſing by him, „to know the very 

* MWundation of all this.” She was only a few 

» ces from the termination of the wood. It 
ened by an hunting gate, into an orchard ad- 

eig che farm-houfe. Mrs. Crewkherne and 


/ r companion ſtepped haſtily on, while Del- 
ot, hardly able to repreſs the indignation 
ich this impertinent intruſion excited, was 
4 ployed in reaſſuring the young perſon, who, 
" SE&mbling and terrified at the fierce looks and 
enacing tone of the old lady, though ſhe hard- 
comprehended the purport of what ſhe utter- 
vas obliged to lean for a moment againſt a 
e. Then, recovered by the argument of 
eelmont, ſhe ſaid, What can.this lady have 
card againſt me? Oh! Mr, Delmont, if ſhe 
Would addre(s herſelf in the ſame rude and un- 
eeling manner to my mother!“ 5 
Sbe ſhall not, by heaven,” exclaimed he; 
will you remain here, or accompany me while 

go to check this inſolent intruſion 7“ 
Let me remain,” anſwered the trembling 
| I will go round the other way to the 
Wouſe.—I have not courage to encounter thoſe 
omen again. — Save my mother, if poſſible, 
rom being affronted by them.“ 1075 
Delmont now ſprang forward, and overtook 
two ladies at the moment they entered the 
or of the houſe. He paſſed them without 
poking, and haſtened to the room where the 
cosgers uſually ſat—the perſon be ſought was 
| ' not 
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not there. He returned haſtily to the kitchen 
but ſtopped in the paſſage —the door was op:1, Wl 
and he ſaw the enquirers were already ſeated in 
conference with the farmer's wife, who, ama::( al 
at their appearance, and ſomewhat awed by the 
air of authority Mrs, Crewkherne aſſumed, hi 

already told them almoſt all ſhe knew, which 
did not, however, much enlarge their knoy. 
ledge, fince it amounted to no more, than tha 
the ladies ſhe believed came from foreign parts, 
« though I don't juſtly,” faid ſhe, „ Kno 
where—they have a very good ſort of body for if 
their maid, although ſhe is a French woman, 

and can't ſpeak no Engliſh at all; but the ladie 
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themſelves, they talk Engliſh well enough, 
far ay I ſee, though to be ſare Pm no great ln 
judge; for the mother does not ſpeak much o Wn 
me, being always a writing and fuch like; 4 
and for the young thing, tis quite a child 2 Ws 
'twere.“ | TR, 
« They are mother and daughter, then“ 
uired Mrs. Nixon. “ Yes, ma'm, fo they ln 
fay” replied the woman; „ and to be ſure, the Wn 
elder gentlewoman is ſo deſpert fond of Miß, 
that the is her mother I dares for to ſay—ſh« Wn 
worſhips the very ground ſhe treads upon, and 
J don't much wonder at it, for Miſs is a ſweet 


pretty creature to my thinkings—fo gay and 
good natured, and affable !—our folks quite 
takes to her.“ 7 * | ts 
And how came theſe ladies your lodgers, Wn 
Mrs. Jemmatt?“ faid Mrs. Nixon—“ you are 
not accuſtomed to take lodgers ?” Her 

« Why no, ma'am, not fince Dr, Greams' 
lady uſed to come here for change of air, and 
to drink aſſes milk, as you may be pleaſed to re- 
member. My huſband fitted up them there 
4s rooms; 
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oms, as we did'nt want, for ſhe; and ſo when 
ire Armitage came to aſk us to take this lady 
d her daughter, why to be ſure we could not 
agin it.“ 

| « It was Mr. Armitage, then,” ſaid Mrs. 
—_ wkberne, „ Who engaged you to take 
em?!“ ö 

Les, ma'am twas the ſquire to be ſure, 
a very bandſome he have kept his word with 
«about every thing he agreed ſor, and very 


_ | i 

„od ladies to be fure they are, and gives no 
—_—— . 

1 coble though they pay fo genteel. But, how- 

\ never, if it 'twant as good a bargain I'm ſure, 
j 4M 


wa huſband ſays, we are ſo much obliged to 
vir Armitage, that we oft for to do any thing 
requires to farve and obligate any friend of 
is—for if it had not been for him, our Harry 
could have gone off for a horſe ſoldier, that 
ere time he was fo miſguided as to liſt at 
ind if he had, he would have been juſt 
poor Tom Wilſon and Philip Houſeman are, 
ne ls, neighbours ſons of ours, who would 
ee obſtinate and go, and are both dead dead 
id gone —and if the ſame fort had befell our 
Harry, I'm ſure neither his .. ther nor I ſhould 
bare much cared what came afterwards, —But 
ſquire Armitage, ladies, never reſted night nor 
day till he got Harry releaſed, and perſuaded 
him into the right away-again, to mind his farm, 
as his father did before him, and to be ſure what 
all we in this here country ſay of the ſquire is 
true enough—that he is the very beſt man, and 
the kindeſt hearted that ever lived.” . 
This effuſion of gratitude was gall and wotm- 
wood to Mrs. Crewkherne. ot 
Kind hearted,” ſhe repeated ſneeringly— 
« kind hearted indeed I'm ſorry truly, truly 
| ſorry 
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ſorry for the profligacy of the times.—I ſee- 
ah! I ſee it is too true, at profligacy pervady] 2 


the country, and a man, calling himſelf a per. 
tleman, forſooth ! is not aſhamed to corrupt the 


manners of good plain country people, nor tif 


turn their houſes into brothels !”? 
Delmont, diſdaining to liſten to the conver. 
ſation, had departed through the orchard to ſeck 


the perſon on whoſe account only he was alarm. 
ed at it; he did not therefore hear this illiberal 


ſentence z the good woman to whom it was ad. 


dreſſed only partly underſtood it, yet compre. 
hending that it was injurious to the charactet 


of her lodgers, ſhe with difficulty refrained from 
reſenting it. 


« I don't know, indeed, ma'am,” ſaid Mrs, 


Jemmatt, „what you are pleaſed to mean about 


corrupt; but there is no lady more honourable 
than our lodger, let the next be who ſhe will; 
and I wiſh for my part half our gentry was as 
good.” - 

* Good,” repeated Mrs, Crewkherne, con- 
temptuouſly—« alas, dame, you know not what 
you ſay |—what, woman! don't you know the 
character of that Armitage ?—a vile man! 
and you pretend not to know that this perſon is 
one of his God forgive me for naming the 
creature - one of the wicked women who have 
been the cauſe of his uſing his lawful wife fo bar- 
barouſly —and will you tell me, Dame Jemmatt, 
that this girl is not one of his baſe-born child- 
ren, that he has brought here to miflead a vouny 
man of honourable family to bis undoing !” 
The woman ſtood as if thunderſtruck. 
Amazed at the charge, and the vehemence 
with which it was delivered,” and half frightened 


at the grim viſage, diſtorted with paſſion, of 
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c4ccuſer, ſhe remained in ſilent diſmay, till 
. s. Nixon, who ſaw vmhat this violence was 
|. Wore likely to baffle their enquiry than to pro- 
10 te the information they deſired, ſaid, “Come, 
ne, dear madam, don't make yourſelf ſo 
easy; perhaps matters may not be ſo bad as 

Nor e anxiety for your nephew makes you fear; 
maps, good Mrs. Jemmatt, you do not know 
Wis lady.” 
« Yes, I have ſeen the lady, 
rmer's wife. - 

« Then J need not tell you, Mrs. Jemmatt, 
Wat this lady is nearly related to Lord Caſtle- 
ve's family, and people of that high ſtation, 
oo know, are naturally deſirous that the young 
Wolks belonging to them may not make connec- 
ons beneath them, and diſgrace their families 
go M:s. Crewkherne having heard that this lodger 
Df your's was a perſon of rather a flight character, 
nd, to be ſure, we did hear that the elder of the 
eerſons was Mr. Armitage's miſtreſs, why it was 
gp atural, you know, for a lady careful of the honour 
fa great family to make ſome enquiry—and if 
Wt really turns out as it is to be feared * 

The honeſt zeal of Mrs. Jemmatt could not 
dear theſe imputations on the charaQers of her 
lodgers any longer with patience ; but inter- 


rupting Mrs. Nixon, ſhe ſtruck the iron ſhe held, 
and with which ſe hd, een continuing her 
work, againſt the board, and ſaid, „If there 
was a ſon of twenty lords, or dukes either, that 
had a mind to Miſs Glenmorris, I am ſure, ſhe 
deſeryes him, and better too than a great many 
on em be; but it's no ſuch thing. As to young 
Squire Delmont, which is him that I ſuppoſe 
thus gentlewoman, is in ſuch a hoc about, he have 
never a bin a nighſt the place without Mr. 
Armitage till this morning, and for any one for | 
| to 
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to go for to pretend that Squire Armitag 
is more than a friend to her mother, it; 
as big a lie, and I don't care who hears me 
fay ſo, as ever was told. The Lady, as I be 
told, and verily believes, is the wife of one of 
his friends, who upon ſome account or anothe 
is beyond fea, and ſhe have buſineſs as oblig' 
her to come with her daughter to England; and 
Mr. Armitage, who does good to all that want 
it, whether gentle or fimple, have took her 
under his protection, becauſe ſhe is a lone 
woman and a ſtranger; and Pm ſure there's no 
harm in their acquaintance.” 
« You ſure!” exclaimed Mrs. Crewkherne, 
« Good woman, learn to confine your affertions 
to things more within your own narrow ſphere 
of life. How ſhould you be a judge ! what can 
ſuch folks as ye know ! Come, Mrs. Nixon, I 
mall return for this day to Mr. Delmont's on 
account of my nieces.—Poor girls But as to be- 
ing longer an inmate in the houſe of that miſled 
boy, who will diſgrace his family, I will t. 
You need not give yourſelf the trouble to ſay a 
word more, dame what d'ye call it? (for Mrs. 
Jemmatt ſeemed eager again to be heard) —give 
rſelf no more trouble — I am quite convinced 

— Call my carriage, you maid there.” 
Mrs. Crewkherne- then ſtalked away to the 
chaiſe, her officious friend following, in their 
way to whoſe home the latter endeavoured to 
mitigate the miſchief ſhe had made, by intimat- 
ing, that however appearances were againſt 
theſe women, it was poſtble they might be inno- 
cent. Mrs. Crewkherne had heard enough, 
nnd having taken leave of her informer, return- 
ed to Upwood, reſolute to take an eternal leave 
of her nephew, and vindicate, as far as depend- 
ed upon her, the honour of her family. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


Alas! mobter: Doctor! what ſo wayward as the will 


of a woman? 


IN returning to Upwood, after having ſet down 
er very officious friend, Mrs. Crewkherne had 
me to confider, that by the violent meaſures ſhe 
had at firft propoſed to take, ſhe ſhould inevita- 
bly and at once occaſion the loſs of the oppor- 
WW tunity to ſeize a fortune which ſeemed to be 
—_tlrown fo providentially in the way of her 
nephew z whereas, by moderating her wrath, 
and endeaveuring to reaſon with him, there 
might be yet a chance of awaking him to a ſepſe 
of his own intereſt. That he had ſome impro- 
per connection with the young woman the had 
ſeen ſhe did not doubt; but if he was not frantic 
enough to marry her, the good lady koped the 
evil might cure itſelf; for though, to be ſure, 
Mr. Armitage was a moſt wicked wretch to have 
cauſed ſuch a deviation from propriety, yet the 
fin, the truſted, would lay at his door; and if 
Delmont did but raife his fortune, means enough 
might be found to ſtifle the whole buſineſs ; fo 
much difference was there in her opinion be- 
tween the crimes of the rich and the poon. 
Having appeaſed the violent ebullitions of her 
choler by theſe prudent conſiderations, ſhe ar- 
rived at home to dinner, and found that Miſs 
Goldthorp was permitted by the ſurgeon to dine 
below on that day for the firſt time. 5 
It was now that the attentions of Delmont 
would have been particularly gratifying, and 
mould, aecording to the laws of hoſpitality and 
politeneſs, have awaited her; but Delmont did 
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not appear. Mrs. Crewkherne had again need 
of all her prudent forbearance to prevent her 
diſpleaſure from breaking out. Miſs Goldthory 
ſaid ſhe was languid and fatigued only from { Wl 
ſlight an exertion, and retired almoſt as ſoon a; Wil 
the table-cloth was removed, while her uncle 
and aunt, who thought they ſaw, in almoſt al 
ſhe ſaid or looked, proofs of her increafing par. 
tiality for Delmont, were grown ſo eager to 
haſten her away, that ſhe became at length im. 
patient of their repeated importunities, and took 
occaſion afterwards, in the courſe of the even. 
ing, when alone with the Doctor, to ſignify to 
him in very plain terms, that ſhe ſhould not be 
at all ſorry, ſince their departure was of ſo 
urgent necelhty, if they went away without 
her. 

« am not obliged to go to town on a parti- 

cular day, fir, if you and my aunt are. I do 
not with, certainly, to put you to the ſmalleſt 
inconvenience on my account; but ſurely there 
is no occahon for me to riſque my health. Iam 
very well placed here, and with people of faſhion, 
who are ſo good as to have taken a friendſhip for 
me, and I have my own maid to attend me—l 
really, dear uncle, will not be hurried.” 
% You will not! Patty! will not ! my dear 
girl! God forbid 7 ſhould wiſh to hurry you, 
however I ſuffer in my affairs, and thoſe of our 
dear Middleton, from this unlucky delay,” 

« [t was your dear Middleton's own fault, fr. I 
am ſure I have the moſt reaſon to murmur, who 
have ſuffered ſo much pain, and been in danger 

of loſing my arm, if not my life.“ 
. Ah! Patty, Patty!” cried the Doctor, in 
a moving tone, “ there was a time when you 
would not have ſpoken ſo unkindly of Middle- 
| . toll 
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a ton Winſlow; 2 young man ef the very firſt 
oromiſe; a young man whole affection for you 
is ſuch, as I ſhould have thought, my dear 
Martha, might have induced you to have ex- 
3 8 preſſed a leetle kindneſs for him.” 

e „Lord, fir!” peeviſhly interrupted the lady, 
ao feel not a beetle, but a great deal of kind- 
. SS neſs for couſin Middy; but one cannot really 
always be playing at puſs in the corner with 


a. 


one's couſin—I wiſh, fir, you and my aunt 
—_ would recollect, that I am not a child; that 
am now my own miſtreſs ; and that it is almoſt 
time I ſhould leave off ſome of my leading 
ſtrings, leit, if I am relieved from them all at 
once, I ſhould feel ſuch a fudden alteration from 
my ſreedom, that I ſhould not know how to 
comport myſelf.” 5 
« | ſtand amazed I” exclaimed the Doctor 
« Surely, Mifs Goldthorp, you never thought 
proper to addreſs yourſelf to me or your aunt Mm 
this way before.” 25 
« Yes I have, fir,” replied ſhe laughing; 
« but it's a great deal of trouble to be always 
differing with one's friend's, and I am naturally 
lazy. However, I am ſorry you ſtand amazed, 
for | don't wiſh to make you or Mrs. Winſlow 
r AS uncaſy ; but really one mult confider oneſelf a 
little ſometimes You know I hated vaſlly to 
be dragged from the pleaſant acquaintance I had 
juſt made at a public place, to pay that viſit you 
propeſed to your old friend the Dean, who is a 
very worthy man no doubt, but did not prc*1ife 
me, | think, much amuſement : you ought to re- 
member, uncle, how good naturedly I confents 
ed, and that I never have ſcolded your Middle- 
ten once for breaking my arm; fo don't be in 
violent wrath if 1 juſt beg to ſtay where I am 
Vol. I. +418 till 


amazed 
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till it is quite well again. In ſhort, my dear 
uncle, I am not well enough to conteſt the mat- 
ter, but my reſolution is taken. Vou may go 
whenever you like it; and indeed I think it 
would on ſome accounts be proper, for it is ra- 
ther a long viſit to make for ſo many of us; but 
as to myſelf, I certainly ſhall ſtay till Mr. Cley- 
ton, my ſurgeon, ſays I can travel without any 
hazard.” 

This peremptory decifion, which was deliver- 
ed ina way Miſs Goldthorp had never attempted 
before, conquered at once the patience which 
the politics of the Doctor had enjoined ; his 
paſſion and peeviſhneſs broke through every re- 
ſtraint z and again declaring that he « ſtood 
' which was with him a favourite ex- 

reſſion, he intimated in very unguarded terms, 
that her delire to remain where ſhe was did nct 
ariſe from any apprehenſion ſhe entertained for 
her health, but becauſe ſhe had conceived a par- 
tiality for the maſter of the houſe, 

« Well, fir,” retorted the ſpirited damſel, 
who now 8 opportunity of ſhaking off, at 
leaſt in part, a yoke that ſhe bad for ſame time 
found very uneaſy. “ Well, fir, admitting it 
to be {o, I think one may ale a much worſ: 
talte. You mult allow that Delmont is a young 
man of family; and certainly one of the hand- 
ſomeſt men in the world.“ 

« You are loſt, Miſs Goldthorp ; I ſee you 
are loſt. I don't mean to ſay a word againit the 


fam of Mr. Delmont—1 reſpect It—l highly 


reſpect it— hut for himſel . 

K Well, fir, for himſelf !” 

c He is, I am grieved to my immortal ſoul to 
ſay it (and the diſcreet Doctor lowered his voice) 


he is, 1 fear, a a-young man, abandoned, quite 


abandoned to his own imaginations.” 


1 Moſt 
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« Moſt young men are, fir,” interrupted the 
niece; „“ but I don't know that they are the 
worſe for it. Whoſe imaginations would you 
have them take to ?” 

« You know my meaning well enough, Mar- 
tha Goldthorp,” cried the Doctor; © you only 
affect to miſunderſtand me. Oh! my inward 
ſoul is grieved to think what your good, your 
pious, your honoured parents would have faid, 
had they lived to ſee this day, when, without 
any advance on his fide, you, a young woman 
ſo well, ſo ſtrictly, ſo properly and prudently 
brought up, ſhould fix her mind on a youth 
without principle, without piety. Why! what! 
can there be a greater proof of it ? Will he 
take orders ? No ! though his own relation has 
told me that all his family have been upon their 
knees to him as *twere !-—— And why?“ 

« Dear fir, becauſe he is a vaſt deal too 
handſome for a parſon. Twould be ſhocking 
ſce ſo charming a figure in an odious black coat ; 
and who could think without ſcreaming of that 
beautiful hair of his being cut off —and that his 
face, which is ſo remarkably fine, ſhould be dis- 
beured in a frightful wig ?” | 

« A wig !—thou art abſolutely become an 
infant again, Miſs Goldthorp. Oh! the pueri- 
lity, the folly of modern young women land 
ſo you do not deny but that you are in love with 
this young man.—In love II ſtand amazed |— 
Well may the times and manners be ſubjects of 
lincere regret to all ſerious people !—A youn 
woman ſo far forgets herſelf as to ſay, to profeſs, 
to declare, ſhe is in love l“ 

* Nay, fir, I neither declared nor profeſſed 
any ſuch thing. You were pleaſed to ſay it; 
and certainly there are many things in which 


your 
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your great ſagacity and immenſe penetration 
might lead you to a leſs natural concluſion.” 

« The young pentleman has the character of 
being miſled by evil counſellors,” _ 

« Oh! I ſhould ſoon get him out of Heir 
hands, and counſel him myſelf,” 

« As to fortune, he has nothing, or next to 
nothing.” 

« My dear uncle, I haye enough for both.” 

« Then he has the wildeſt, the moſt eccentric 
ideas.“ . 

« They mult be infinitely amuſing, for I un- 
derſtand he has a wonderful deal of genius; and 
really one is quite bored by being obliged to 
liſten for ever to the ſame ft of notions. I have 
been tired of ſuch John Trott ſort of proſing 
ever ſince I was ten years old, and ſhould doat 
exceſhvely upon a dear creature who could 
amuſe one by ſtarting ſomething new.” 

« I am afraid, Miſs. Goldthorp,“ cried the 
Doctor, whoſe wrath was now kindling beyond 
ajl-reſtraint 3 „ I am afraid you will repent all 
this when it will be too late. However, I have 
done, madam ; I have done; I ftand amazed 
at your conduct; and if you have forgotten 
what you owe to your own dignity and conſe- 
quence, I mult at leaſt take care, as far as I can 
of yet, for the ſake of your honourable and re- 
ſpectable parents; and as to the fortune, of 
which you are not to poſſeſs the principal till 
you are five-and-twenty, I ſhall put it before tic 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and he, Mit; 
Goldthorp, he ſhall judge whether a young wo- 
man of fifty thouſand pounds fortune and up- 
wards ſhall throw herſelf away in this manner— 
on a man !—of good family indeed, but for 
aught I can learn, with little or no fortune —3 

| mau 
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man too without a profeſſion, and who takes 
unon him to cavil and comment—and—and— 
and—I wiſh I had died, I ſay, Miſs Goldthorp, 
before I had lived to ſee this day.“ 

« Well! but now, uncle, fince you have 
lived to fee it, do, there's a good man, be a lit- 
tle calm and reaſonable for once. Why, what 
iz all this fuſs about? Suppoſe it were true that 
I ſhould be ſuch a naughty girl as to like Mr. 
Delmont rather than my own pretty little coz, 
what then? What has the Lord High Chancel- 
lor. of England, or five hundred be-wigged and 
be-robed old fellows, all as ugly and difagreeablc, - 
to do with me, beſcech you? You threaten u- 
put the fortune I am not to have the principal of 
till I am five-and-twenty into his power, I do's 
care whether you do or no. He cannot, now 
that I am of age, hinder me from marrying — 
he can only keep that principal, and put me to 
lome expence. My dear uncle, I am not to be 
ſo frightened. I know perfectly what I can do.“ 

« Oh! yes,” cried the Doctor, now abſo- 
lutely foaming with rage. Oh! yes, you 
have gathered knowledge enough, no doubt, 
ſince you have been in this family !”? 

„There again, deat Doctor, you are in an 
error. A certain colonel of horſe let me into 
that ſecret many months ſince 3 and now, uncle, 
ſince you have forced me to fay fo much, I will 
tell you plainly once for all, that I ail not be 
controuled in the molt important concern of my 
lifez I will not be wheedled or threatened into 
marrying your ſon, which is whit you aim at; 
and if I am to be watched, and checked, and 
teaſed, as if I was ſtill a baby in leading-ſtrings, 
I mult reſolve, though very ſorry: to give my 
by aunt 
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your great ſagacity and immenſe penetration 
might lead you to a leſs natural concluſion.” 

« The young pentleman has the character of 
being miſled by evil counſellors,” _ 

« Oh! I ſhould ſoon get him out of zheir 
hands, and counſel him myſelf,” 

« As to fortune, he has nothing, or next to 
nothing.” 

« My dear uncle, 1 have enough for both.” 

« Then he has the wildeſt, the moſt eccentric 
ideas.“ ns 

« They mult be infinitely amuſing, for I un- 
derſtand he has a wonderful deal of genius; and 
really one is quite bored by being obliged to 
liſten for ever to the ſame 1-t of notions. I have 
been tired of ſuch John Trott ſort of proſing 
ever ſince | was ten years old, and ſhould doat 
exceſſively upon a dear creature who could 
amuſe one by ſtarting fomething new.” 

« I am afraid, Miſs. Goldthorp,“ cried the 
Doctor, whoſe wrath was now kindling beyond 
all reſtraint; “Jam afraid you will repent ali 
this when it will be too late. However, I have 
done, madam ; I have done; 1 ſtand amazed 
at your conduct; and if you have forgotten 
what you owe to your own dignity and conſe- 
quence, I mult at leaſt take care, as far as J can 
of yet, for the fake of your honourable and re- 
ſpectable parents; and as to. the fortune, of 
which you are not to poſſeſs the principal ul 

ou are five-and-twenty, I ihall put it before the 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and he, Mit 
Goldthorp, he ſhall judge whether a young wo- 
man of fifty thouſand pounds fortune and up- 
wards ſhall throw herſelf away in this manner 
on a man !—of good family indeed, but for 
aught I can learn, with little or no fortune—z 
| man 
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man too without a profeſſion, and who takes 
upon him to cavil and comment—and—and— 
and—lI wiſh I had died, I fay, Miſs Goldthorp, 
before I had lived to fee this day.” 

« Well ! but now, uncle, fince you have 
lived to ſee it, do, there's a good man, be a lit- 
tle calm and reaſonable for once. Why, what 
iz all this fuſs about? Suppoſe it were true that 
I ſhould be ſuch a naughty girl as to like Mr. 
Delmont rather than my own pretty little coz, 
what then? What has the Lord High Chancel- 
lor. of England, or five hundred be-wigged and 
be-robed old fellows, all as ugly and difagreeablc, 
to do with me, befeech you? You threater en, 
put the fortune I am not to have the principal of 
till I am five-and-twenty into his power, I don's 
care whether you do or no. He cannot, now 
that I am of age, hinder me from marrying — 
he can only keep that principal, and put me to 
lome expence. My dear uncle, I am not to be 
ſo frightened. I know perfectly what I can do.“ 

« Oh! yes,” cried the Doctor, now abſo- 
lutely foaming with rage. Oh! yes, you 
have gathered knowledge enough, no doubt, 
ſince you have been in this family!“ 

« There again, deaf Doctor, you are in an 
error. A certain colonel] of horſe let me into 
that ſecret many months ſince; and now, uncle, 
ſince you have forced me to ſay ſo much, I will 
tell you plainly once for all, that I 2, nat be 
controuled in the moſt important concern of my 
life; I will not be wheedled or threatened into 
marrying your ſon, which is whit you aim at; 
and if I am to be watched, and checked, and 
teaſed, as if I was {till a baby in leading-ſtrings, 
I mult reſolve, though very ſorry: to give my 
by aunt 
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aunt concern, to leave ler, and eſtabliſh myſelf 

in an houſe of my own.” J 
„ Doctor Winſlow now found he had gone 
too far, and was beginning to ſay ſomething 
which was meant to foften and appeaſe, when a 
violent ſhrieking and ſobbing in the next room 

put an end to the converſation ; it was Mrs. 
Winſlow, who having overheard great part of 
this converſation, and unable any longer to re- 
rain expreſhons of the pain and diſpleaſure the 

felt from it, was, as her woman Mrs. Dibbins 
expreſſed it, „ in ſuch a way 1!” 

The good Doctor was now under the neceſſity 
of quieting his own agitated ſpirits, leſt the 
diſt -{s of his lady ſhould be increaſed, till the 
ſubject of their ſolicitude became known in the 
houſe, which he deſired above all things to avoid, 
The party in the houſe, however, were them- 
felves employed in inveſtigating the ſame con- 

CCcrn, as it affected themſelves. 
Delmont not being returned, Mrs. Crewk- 
herne had cloſetted his two ſiſters, and unableany 
longer to keep to herſelf the diſeovery ſhe had 
made in the morning, related it with ſeveral ad- 
ditions, which her own candid imagination failed 
not to invent; and then putting in the very worlt 
light the future proſpects of the family, the la- 
mented the probability there was, that this oc- 
caſion of ſecuring to it ſo handſome a fortune as 
Miſs Goldthorp's ſhould be ſo ſenſeleſsly loſt. 

] have always foreſeen,” ſaid ſhe, “C always 
from the very firſt, how it would be; but every 
body, forſooth, was wiſer than me. Did 1 not 
often tell your mother, that ſhe uſed to let you 

all have your own way a thouſand times too 
much, and particularly this ill-fated young man ; 
but ſhe, poor woman! had heard ſo much 

5 praiſe 
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raiſe of her own underſtanding, that ſhe thought 
ſhe had found out a new way of educating chil- 
dren, and choſe to follow in a great many re- 
ſpects the nonſenſical ſchemes of ſome wicked 
atheiftical French or German writer— You ma 
know perhaps who I mean—1 don't fay all. this 
now your mother is dead, by way of reflecting 
on her memory; but I am ſure, if your brother 
George had been educated and reitrained pro- 
perly like other young men, he would have 
known his own interelt better.” 

« Do other young men, then,” ſaid Lonifa 
(che youngeſt of the two ſiſters) & thoſe who 
Have been under the reſtraint you mention, /. 
«4vays do whiat is prudent ? I think, madam, that 
I recollect your ſaying ſometimes quite the 10 
verſe, and that you-have found great fault wiit 
the preſent race of young people in general, 
moſt of whom have, to be ſure, eſcaped the 
misfortunes of poor George, in having a mo- 
ther who deſired to accuſtom him to an early 
uſe of his reaſon, inſtead of compelling him 
always to act from euſtom, or according to the 
humour of others, and never ſuffering him to 
reaſon at all.” 4 Reaſon !* exclaimed Mrs. 
Crewkherne (evading to anſwer the firſt part of 
this remark) „ reaſon! I ſhould be glad to 
know what reaſon children can have. Yes ! it 
is from ſuch fort of wicked and accurſed doc- 
trine that all the miſchief we have ſeen, and a 

reat deal more that we all fee, originates, — 
deaſon | what is our reaſon ?—poor weak crea- 
tures, as even the 2% of us are, without 
grace. If your brother, Miſs Louy, had reaſon, 
which includes grace, to know good from 'evil, 
he would eſchew the one and embrace the other.” 


„% That 
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heard her brother blamed without pain, „ he 
would find reaſon contained in fifty thouſand 
Pony and folly only in poverty.“ 

Lo be fure,” ſaid Mrs. Crewherne. 

« So then, madam,” ventured Louiſa to re- 
ply, “ all that I have heard you ſay as to poverty, 
and humility, and ſelf-denial, goes for nothing, 
or is only a way of talking that means nothing. 
Il am ſure | have in my memory a great many 
ſentences which you have directed me to write 
out at times, in order to impreſs them more 
deeply on my memory, which recommend po- 
verty , and are calculated to humble the pride of 
the rich; therefore it does not ſeem that grace, 
which means, as you put it, the power given us 
to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, ſhould only 
tell us to make ourſclves affluent whenever we 
can, without any conſideration of other circ um- 
{tances, or any attention to our conſciences.“ 

« Conſcience Grant me patience to hear a 
ſilly girl prate in ſuch a provoking way !|—What 
would this fooliſh boy have done againſt his con- 
ſcience if he married Miſs Goldthorp.“ 

A great deal, perhaps, if he preferred 
another, to her, and married her only for her 
money.” 

Mrs. Crewkherne, internally conſcious that 
ſimple truth, even timidly as it was brought for- 
ward by Louiſa, bad the advantage ; that her 


hypocritical cant in praiſe of poverty and ſelſ- 


denial might be converted into a weapon againſt 
berſelf, had now rccourſe to invective, and 
what ſhe thought ridicule, which however was 
in her hands fo diſguſting, that ſhe preſently 
drove her two young relations from her. Caro- 
line was extremely vexed to ſee that this angry 


perſecution 


&« That is, madam,” ſaid Louiſa, who never 
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perſecution of her brother would in all probabi- 
lity produce an effect exactly contrary to its in- 
tention; and Louiſa, though ſhe had hitherto 
wiſhed that the marriage with Miſs Goldthorp 
might take place, was much more anxious that 
her brother might be happy, and ſtill more ſoli- 
citous to know how much of the tale Mrs.Crewks 
herne had heard was true, and who the perſons 
were whoſe myſterious reſidence in the country 
had at leaſt given her ground for the invention. 
The good lady had long been eminent for a moſt 
fertile imagination, and had very frequently fa- 
bricated marvellous hiſtories relative to people 
in the neighbourhood on the ſlighteſt founda- 
tions, or without any; there would therefcse 
have been nothing ſurpriſing, if the whole ſhe 
had been telling had been unfounded; but 
Louiſa reflecting on her brother's behaviour for 
ſome weeks, and on ſeveral trifling circumſtances + 
that had occurred, felt a ſort of internal evi- 
dence that ſome part of it at leaſt was true. 
Certain that Delmont would reſent any thing 
that appeared like impertinent curioſity, ſhe re- 
ſolved not to betray any part of the anxiety: ſhe * 
felt. Her caution, however, was uſeleſs, for 
that night, as contrary to his general cuſtom, 
George Delmoat did not appear at ſupper, and 
the diſpleaſure of Mrs. Crewkherne was terribly 
augmented, when ſhe learned the next morning 
that he had not paſſed the night in his own 
houſe. | 
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CHAP. XI. 


* Beware of that relentleſs train 
Who forms adore—whom forms maintain.“ 


Demon had been betrayed by the ſudden 
appearance and rude remonſtrance of Mrs, 
Crewkherne, into a degree of unguarded warmth, 
which on a moment's reflection he repented.— 
« Why,” faid he, “ ſhould I ſuffer the intru- 
hom of thoſe fooliſh women to diſcompoſe me, 
or why ſhould I convey any of the diſpleaſure 
they may give me to Mrs, Glenmorris? have ! 
ever deſired to keep my vilits here ſecret ? or 
have Jever made them clandeſtinely? Certainly 
not. 1 ought then to have been collected 
enough to have anſwered Mrs. Crewkherne's 
queition, inſtead of appearing angry, as if I 
was detected in company with one of whoſe ſo- 
ciety I was aſhamed, Lovely innocent Medora, 
is it purity and ſweetnefs like thine that I bluſh 
to be ſeen with? and with thy admirable mo- 
ther, can I feel any other ſenſation than that 
of confcious inferiority * What can be meaner 
and more unworthy of the character I aſpire to, 
« to dare to think for myſelf, and to act what 
1 think,” than fuch puſillanimity as I have juſt 
been guilty of, in ſhrinking from the enquiry of 
two goſſipping women, who will probably, from 
my weak attempt to avoid them, relate ſome 
legend, produced by their own malice; whereas, 
had I ſimply deſcribed the perſons I was with, I 
ſhould have deprived them of the power they 
now have to imagine and report evil.” | 
n 
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In conſequence, then, of 3 made theſe - 
e 


reflections, Delmont, inſtead of 
Glenmorris, to engage her to avoid the inquiſi- 


eking Mrs. - 


tors, whom he had left in full queſt in the far- 


mer's kitchen, returned rather in the hope of 


finding Medora, and prevailing on her not to - 


diftreſs her mother, by repeating the ſtrange 


appearance and abrupt queſtion of Mrs. Crewk- | 
herne, than to guard that-revered mother againſt. 
theſe intruders. It was however too late for 


the former of theſe purpoſes; for Medora had 


met her mother, who was coming to join her 
in the coppice, and had related the extraordi- 


nary circumſtance of the two ladies ſo ſuddenly 


appearing z the rude queſtion one of them had 
put to her, and the angry manner in which the 


ſame old lady had addrefied Mr. Delmont. 


Mrs. Glenmorrie, unconſcious of evil, was 
indifferent as to concealment z Cefiring only to 


avoid viſits ſuch as are often made in the coun- 
try for the mere indulgence of idle. curioſity. 
From theſe, the ſequeſtered fituation of the 


houſe where ſhe reſided, her being introduced 


there by Mr. Armitage, a man who was known 


in the country as a very odd and fingular charac» - 


ter, and her own retired temper and purſuits, 
had hitherto exempted her; and Tie hoped chat 
ſhe ſhould never have been under the painful ne- 


* 


ceſſity of declining civilities ſhe could not re- 


turn, or reſenting the impertinence of arrogant 


intruſion. To the laſt of theſe only ſhe could - 


* 
- 


refer the appearance of the two perſons deſcribed 


to her by Medora, - at leaſt as far- as could be 
judged by the words the elder of them had ut- 


tered, which however imperfeR!y heard, were 


evidently thoſe of reproach and anger. it now 
for the firſt time occurred to Mrs. Glenmorris, 
that 
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that the family of Mr. Delmont might impute 
his viſits, ſhould they happen to know they were 


made, to motives very different from thoſe on do 
which ſhe had received them, and though ſhe Mi 
knew nothing of the plan ſo warmly adopted by v 


Mrs. Crewkherne, to marry him to a woman fo 
rich as Miſs Goldthorp, it was natural enough 
to believe that this antiquated aunt might be 
alarmed at the idea of his attaching himſelf to a 
young woman who was a ſtranger, and, from 
every appearance, totally deſtitute of fortune. 
As ſhe reſolved at once to put any uneaſy feci- 
ings on this matter out of the queſtion, by 
ſpeaking frankly to Delmont, the no ſooner ſaw 
tim approaching through the meadow in which 
they were walking, than ſhe bade her daughter 
goto the houſe, and finiſh the letter the had be- 
gun to her father; then advancing towards Del- 
mont (whoſe face no longer bore any impreſhon, 
of the anger he had juſt felt) Mrs. Glenmorris 
enquired what Medora had ſeen during their 
walk that had ſo diſmayed her. Who is this 
old lady that came to ſcold “ faid ſhe. «© Why, 
6id Medora,” anſwered he, laughing in his turn, 
tell you the ſ{culded ?” Something very like 
it; and I gueſſed directly that it was Mrs. 
Crewkherne.” . „ You were not miſtaken,” re- 
plied Belmont; „“ the good lady was not in one 
of her very amiable humours I believe, but 
when ſhe is, by the aſperity of her appear- 
ance, and the ſharpneſs of her tones, ſhe 
may well impreſs thoſe not accuſtomed to her 
with the idea of her being in, a fit of ill hu- 
mour.” 
« But ſeriouſly, it has never till this moment 
ſtruck me, Mr. Belmont, that your family. may 
be made uneaſy by your viſits to me on * 
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of Medora, who they know no otherwiſe than 
as a young and indigent wanderer, for ſuch no 
doubt ſhe is repreſented. Now, though I have 
great pleaſure in {ſeeing you, and have owed to 
vou ſome of the moſt agreeable hours I have 
paſſed in this ſecluſion, let me entreat of you to 
forbear a continuance of the acquaintance, if 
you feel or foreſce the ſlighteſt inconvenience 
from it. I have no wiſh that Medora ſhould 
marry while ſhe is fo very young, and I am con- 
vinced no ſuch idea ever occurred to you.” (De!- 
mont did not look as if he perfectly acquieſced.) 
« Her father,” continued Mrs. Glenmorris, 
ein a diſtant country, her future proſpects 
fluctuating between a conſiderable property, 
which it is poſhble ſhe may one day poſleſs, and 
a proviſion which in England will ſet her but 
little above indigence; | have, I ought to have, 
no views for her at preſent, but fo to inſtruct 
her as that ſhe may bear with an equal mind ei- 
ther of theſe extremes of fortune. Equivocal 
as my character and ſituation may at preſent ap? 
pear to the few who may be induced by curio- 
fity, or any ſtronger motive, to remark on it, I 
heartily forgive hem, if they form unjuſt con- 
cluſions, but I ſhould nt forgive myſelf, if your 
viſits here became a ſource of uncafneſs between 
you and your family.” 

« My family,” repeated Delmont gravely ; 
« my dear madam, to what part of my family 
do you imagine me to be reſponſible for an 
part of my conduct? You cannot have higher 


ideas of the tie, that even after the age when 


the laws of this country give a man freedom, 
ought to bind a ſon to the obſervance of duty to- 
wards a father or a mother, at leaſt ſuch a mo- 
ther as J once had, but as 1 have her no longer, 


ay 


* 
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as I have no father, I feel myſelf very little diſ- 
poſed to ſubmit any of my actions to the con- 
troul, or even the opinion of any other of m 
relations. Do not think me arrogant or ſelf- 
ſufficient, madam, if I ſay, that as where ſub- 
miſhon is voluntary, it ſhould be given only to 
fuch as have better ſenſe or judgment, than a 
man is himſelf conſcious of poſſeſſing, I have 
no ſcruples in denying it to the female part of 
my family, well as I love my ſiſters.” 

« But Mrs. Crewkherne ?“ ſaid the lady. 
„„ Nirs. Crewkherne has not, nor ever will 
have the leaſt influence on my conduct. Good 
Heaven ! have you, can you have had even for 
one moment, ſo ill an opinion of me, as to 
ſuppoſe that I ſhould humble myſelf before her, 
becauſe ſhe has money ?—I did hope, ſhort as 
our acquaintance has been, that you might have 
ſeen enough of me to prevent your ſuggeſting 
ſuch a poſſibility.“ | 

« Be not angry,” anſwered Mrs, Glenmorris, 
«© I am, you know, very lightly. acquainted 
with the circumſtances of your family; for be- 
fides my thinking ſuch inquiries impertinent, 1 
ſhould make them to very little purpoſe to Mr. 
Armitage ; and you know he is my only-viſitor 
in this country. But forgive me, if I thought 
of you in this inſtance, only as I do of the ge- 
nerality of the world. I know how nineteen 
young men out of twenty would act, when 
there was a rich old relation in queſtion; and I 
could not tell that you were an exception, and 
are in no inſtance a man of an ordinary mind.“ 

« Believe me, tnadam,” rejoined Delmont, 
«© man would have in every thing elſe, not 
only a very ordinary, but a very ſordid mind, 
who would give up the freedom of that mind » 
Ry the 


* 
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the miſerable hope of a legacy from a capricious 
old woman, and I ſhould ſcorn myſelf, were I 
capable of doing it even in indigence; but as 1 
am, though I am far enough from great afflu- 
ence, and though I diſclaim many of the ways 
by which affluence is acquired, I ſhould be in- 
deed a poor and contemptible wretch,. if I wore 
ſuch a yoke. My God!“ added he with enthu- 
fiaſm, © that any man ever can ſo ſubmit, who 
has the power of earning his bread by the [weat 
of his brow.” 

Mrs. Glenmorris looked at him with pleaſure; . 
but it was pleaſure not unmingled with concern. 
She ſighed, and after a moment's filence ſaid, 
« ] wiſh you were acquainted with Glenmorris 
—how well you would in moſt of your ſenti- 
ments agree !” 

« I may be fo fortunate,” ſaid Delmont, 
« fome time or other.” 

« Yet,” reſumed Mrs. Glenmorris, «« 1 
hardly know whether I ought to with it, for the 
world would ſay, perhaps, that after having 
ſhewn by his own example, how to throw away 
all which ht world is accuſtomed to call defi- 
rable, he would renew his inſtructions to you, 
till you had done the fame.” 

« And fo, my dear madam, we are always 
to be the ſlives of the world; the world, of 
which after all the ſacrifices we make, ſo few 
obtain the ſuffrage, and that ſuffrage when ob- 
tained, is not only ſo fragile, that the leaſt re- 
verſe of fortune deprives us of it; but while we 
fancy we poſleſs it, it cannot make us happy one 
lingle hour. What is this world of which every 
one talks, and to which every one is inſtructed, 
that he muſt make all ſorts of offerings, of his 
taſte, his time, his inchoations. Let us look 

ſteadily 
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ſteadily at it. It is a little atmoſphere which 
every man ſuppoſes round the ſpot whereon he 
moves. The merchant's world conſiſts of men 
in commercial life, and his wife's of the wives 
of theſe good men, till her ſpouſe gets money 
enough to remove her world to Bloom{bury or 
Bedford Square, or occaſionally to ſome faſliion- 
able bathing-place. We know the lawyer's 
world exiſts in Lincoln's-inn-fields, and the inns 
of court, with ſome enlargement, if he hap- 
pens to be very high in the profeſſion, and in 
pariiament, or with any chance df a ſeat on the 
woolſack. The world of a country curate is in 
the next market- town; that of his employer, 
the opinion of a few dignitaries of the church, 
The ſoldier's world is in his regiment, or in the 
favour of thoſe who order the molt people out 
of the wor id in general: but to me, who net- 
ther am cr ever intend to be a merchant, a 1law- 
yer, a churchman, or a military man, Why 
ſhould I raiſe around me, by dint of preſcriptive 
prejudice, this imaginary atmoſphere, through 
the medium of which only I can look at every 
object ? No, ' my dear madam, whatever the 
world may ſay of Mr. Glenmorris, or of me, I 
do believe that we thould on almoſt every ſub- 
ject agree. Lam ſure we ſhould in our contempt 
of all ſuch prejudices as enſlave the mind, and 
reſtrain man's beſt prerogatives, that of think- 
ing, ſaying what he thinks, and, where he can, 
acting up to his thoughts.” 

6 But there are inſtances, ſaid Mrs. Glen- 
morris, wherein, to uſe a phraſe of the day, 
exifling circumſtances, to which ſubmiſſion is 
compelled, will not allow this entire freedom of 
action. For example, look at Glenmorris's 


conduct about his daughter. No man is ſo little 
| affected 
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aſfected by pecuniary conſiderations as he is— 
None have ſacrificed more to obtain a perfect 
freedom of ſpeaking, writing, and acting; for 
that he has become an alien from his country, 
and has ſought in another hemiſphere the li- 
berty which he could not exerciſe in his native 
iſland. Accuſtomed to the elegancies and luxu- 
ries of life, he has relinquiſhed them all, and is 
become a citizen of an infant republic, though 
little more than the plain requiſites of life are to 
be obtained even there with the very ſmall for- 
tune he now poſſeſſes. - For himſelf he would be 
content, and I do not believe any conſideration 
would induce him to return to England or Scot- 
land; yet, when his daughter's intereſt is in 
queſtion, you ſee he gives up both that daugh- 
ter on whom he doats with the moſt extravagant 
ſondneſs; he gives up for a time her mother, 
and ſends them to purſue the fortune which he 
thinks his child has a right to. This is ſubmit- 
ting not only to the greateſt deprivation that can 
befal him, for a purpoſe which, confiderivg the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, and all we 
have againſt us, may never be anſwered; but it 
is ſubmitting to preſent pain for a purpoſe, 
which, were himſelf only concerned, he would 
deſpiſe, —He reaſoned however thus, “ my 
child has an undoubted right, on behalf of her 
mother, to a very conſiderable fortune; it may 
probably be obtained by my inflicting on myſelt 
the pain of parting with her, It is true, I have 
brought her up to ſhare wü cheerfulneſs the. 
lot which is now mine, but may ſhe always be 
ſo content with it, as never to feel a ſentiment 
of reproach towards me, if 1 thould neglect, 
when it is in my power, to obtain for her a bet- 
ter? The world eſteems riches to be a good; and 
| very 
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very certainly, in the preſent order of things, 
poverty 1s a very great evil, Such it may here. 
after prove to my Medora, who ſuffering under 
it may ſay, Why did not my father obtain for 
me the fortune which ought to have been 
mine?” © I mention all this,” added Mrs, 
Glenmorris, „to prove to you, that there is 
hardly any cafe wherein it is poſſible for a man, 
however determined he may be, to ſhake off the 
fetters which are for the moſt part wantonly im- 
poſed, ſoentirely to emancipate himſelf, as not 
to be dragged back in ſome inſtance to the forms 
6 ſociety. It is Rochefoucauld, I believe, who 
aus; 
a L'on ne peut ſe paſſer de ce mime monde que 
Pon m'aime point, et dent on ſe moque.” 

6“ If any one but you had quoted a maxim,” 
cried Delmont, half impatiently, „I ſhould 
have aſked, almoſt with ill humour, whether 
we have not too often recourſe to old laws, from 
hadit and prejudice, as guides to our actions: 
What you have juſt faid, however, is unfortu- 
nately true, though the period may not be very 
far off, perhaps, when its truth may be diſputed, 
In the mean time, my dear Mrs. Glenmorris, 
pray never let me be mortified with ſuch an hint 
as that with which you opened this converſa- 
tion, that Mrs. Crewkherne is to be conſulted 
about my acquaintance, I have not till now pre- 
ferved my independence, at what is perhaps ac- 
counted the expence of my fortune, to have it 
limited in a ſingle thought, by the interpoſition 
of Mrs. Crewkherne, or a whole legion of 
ſpinſters equally rich in purſe or in profing,. and 
Equally prying in diſpoſition, The eleven thou- 
ſand virgins of whoſe accumulated ſculls ſome 
traveller tells, had they all lived to- the age and 
, X | n affluence 
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affluence of my grand aunt, and though each 
came to offer me her advice and her fortune as 
the price, of one hour's ſreedom, would cer- 
tamly be ſent away without any applauſe,” 

« Well, well, I will abſtain from any ſuch 
offence for the future; but what if the anger of 
the old lady ſhould fall on me ? how may ſhe not 
repreſent me? what may ſhe not ſay of me? by 
your ſiſters, if I am thought of at all, I ſhould 
particularly wiſh to be thought well of, and 
who knows in what a light Mrs. Crewkherne 
may repreſent us.“ | 

« None #20 indeed,” replied Delmont, 
« for none can anſwer for the exceſſes of folly, 
malice, and ignorance ; but certainly, whoever 
ſhould care for the effuſions of Mrs, Crewk- 
herne, would be very much to blame. Now 
don't filence me by another proverb or 
maxim. Iknow you could talk very eloquently 
from a book, but. I defire rather to hear you 
from the fulneſs of your own liberal mind. 
You. have told me, that on many occaſions, 
when a terrific image has been ſet up before 
you, by that ſuperſtition or that prejudice which 
make ſcarecrows of every thing or nothing, you 
have ventured to approach it, to look reſolutely 
at it, and calculating its real power to hurt you, 


have preſently ſeen it vaniſh into thin air. Be 
aſſured that my venerable ſibyl of an aunt, 


though an admirable ſcarecrow for the miſſes of 
, need not curtail you and Medora of one 
walk, whether you botanize with me, or poe- 
tiſe with Armitage, or philoſophize with us 
both. The only way in which this prying cu- 
rioſity of Mrs. Crewkherne's can be the occaſion 
of my interchangitig with her a ſentence more 
than uſual, will be by your conſidering it as a 


matter 
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matter of any importance. I am going,” added 
Delmont, “ to Aſhley Combe, have you any 
meſſage to Armitage ?“ 

They then went into the houſe together, 
Mrs. Glenmorris having ſome papers on which 
ſhe deſired to conſult Mr. Armitage 3 and while 
ſhe collected them above, Delmont, with whom 
Mrs. Jemmatt was in habits of talking familiarly, 
related to him the queſtions that had been put to 
her by the two unwelcome viſitors who had juſt 
left her. I wonder,” cried ſhe, © what gen- 
tlefolks means by coming in that manner, calling 
one to account, as if one was afore the juſtices, 
Pm ſure that Mrs. Nixon mid'nt be ſo curious 

after other folks affairs, She'd have enough to 
do, to look after her own, if every one did as 
they ought ; but there, if ſuch as He once gets 
among your quality, they thinks themſelves as 
| ou as if they were quality too, whereas Mrs, 
ixon is'n't a bit better born nor bred than I be, 
for all her huſband was a lawyer, angqſcraped up 
a ſort of a fortune by ſuch tricks as them there 
" lawyers always play; ruining poor folks. But 
ſhe's got a little money forſooth, and creeps into 
favour at great houſes, and fo ſhe takes upon her 
to uſe «© good woman,” and « dame,” and ſuch 
like ſayings to them that be as good as herſelf.“ 

Delmont, though very much diſpleaſed at the 
impertinence with which Mrs. Jemmatt had been 
queſtioned about her lodgers, could not help 
ſmiling at the ready tranſition ſhe made from the 

' affront done to them, to the want of reſpect 

thewn to herſelf. He told her, that as the voy- 
age of Mrs. Glenmorris and her daughter to 
England, was made in the hope of their reco- 
vering a ſhare of a very large fortune, which 
rich and powerful relations held againſt thern, it 
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was deſirable that their reſidence in England 
might be as little known as poſſible, till they had 


collected evidence, and taken other meaſures in 


regard to the ſuit, which it might be greatly in 
the power of their adverſaries to impede z “ for 
theſe reaſons,” ſaid he, „ they live thus retired, 
and Mr. Armitage, who is the friend of Mr. 
Glenmorris, is engaged in arranging the buſineſs 
for them, which will be brought forward next 
month in a court of law. After that Mrs. 
Glenmorris will deſire no ſecrecy to be ob- 
ſerved; but, till then, you will oblige her, if 
you will let her name, or motive for remaining 
here, be as little ſpoken of as you can.” 

Mrs. Jemmatt, with high encomiums on both 
the lady and her daughter, and many wiſhes for 
the ſucceſs of their cauſe, promiſed all that was 
defired of her; and Delmont, having received 


the papers, took his leave, and ſought his friend 
Armitage, 


CHAP. XII. 


« Oh! ſhe was a moſt exemplary gen tlewoman 0 very ici» 
cle on Diana's temple, St. Urfula aud St. Bridget were 
but as her handmaids. 


Ar Aſhley Combe, Delmont was always a 


molt welcome victor. Mr. Armitage was read- 


ing in his garden, in one part of which, by the 


judicious diſpoſition of ever-greens, he had 
contrived a ſheltered walk, even at a ſeaſon 
when the woods and plantations were nearly 


ſtripped 
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tripped of their foliage. He advanced to meet 
Delmont. «* You are not,” ſaid he, © come 
to announce yourſelf the news I have heard this 
morning ? you have not quite methinks the air 
of a bridegroom, who has juſt acquired a beau. 
tiful wife with fifty thouſand pounds in her 
pocket.” 

« What is all this?“ enquired Delmont. 
Mr. Armitage then ſaid, that his fervants had 
that morning informed him, that it was certain 

Delmont either was married, or to be married 
in a few days to the lady he had ſo fortunately 
reſcued from danger, who had fifty thouſand 
pounds, and was a very fine woman. „ The 
report,” added he, “ came from Mr. Cleyton, 
who has had the good fortune to attend the lady 
ſucceſsfully as her ſurgeon, and who has it 
ſeems been in the ſecret from the very begin- 
ming” 

„„ You know,” ſaid Delmont, « ag well as 
any one, my dear Armitage, how very unlikely 
it is that I ſhould be induced to marry for the 
ſake of twice fifty thouſand pounds, any wo- 
man to whom I could not have devoted myſelf 
ſrom affeQion, if ſhe had not fifty ſhillings. 
Let me aſſure you, I have no ſuch predilection 
for Miſs Goldthorp, nor am I coxcomb enough 


to ſuppoſe fhe feels any ſuch preference in my 


favour, though I know my good aunt, with 
whom money and grace are ever the predomi- 
nant ideas, 1s very defirous that I may have 
enough of one, to ſeize this opportunity of ob- 


taining ſo confiderable a portion of the other. 


And my two fiſters, impreſſed, as is natural 


enough at their age, with notions of all the tif- 
fany and tinfel that fifty thouſand pounds can 
ſupply, are eager, for olice, in the ſame cauſe 
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8 the old lady. I have for many days ſeen, 

though I have not affected to fee, their politics ; 
but it is unneceſſary to ſay more about theſe 
golden viſions, becauſe certainly they will eva- 
porate and come to nothing.“ 

« And are you, {aid Mr. Armitage, “ are 
you really, Delmont, philoſopher enough to look 
EF without emotion on a ſplendid fortune annexed 
to a fine woman?“ 

« Jam mortified, my friend, that you ſhould 
doubt it; ſurely I ſhould have profited little 
either by the few obſervations I have been able 
to make by your converſation, or by the books 
to which you have directed me, if I felt, for 
one moment only a doubt about this acquiſition, 

ſuppoſing, which it were impertinent vanity to 
do, that it was really within my reach.” 

« You diſlike then the lady? _s 

« As an acquaintance 1 neither like or diſlike 
| her. They tell me ſhe is what is called a fine 
woman — It may be ſo for aught I know. They 
ſay too that ſhe is very highly accompliſhed— 
That too may very poſſibly be—but I declare to 
you, that theſe acquired graces. have ſo little 

wer over me, that I am afraid, were I not to 
ſee Miſs Goldthorp after to-morrow, I ſhould 
totally have forgotten by to-morrow fe'nnight 
that I had ever feen her at all.” 

„What if I ſhould remark,” rejoined Mr: 
Armitage, „chat ſuch total inſenſibility on the 
part of a man of your age towards a woman of 
her's, may be owing leſs to any want of attrac- 
tions on one fide, or to any conſtitutional cold» 
nels in the other, than to your liking ſome other 
woman better.” Wot 57 
Andi if you ſhould ſay fo?” 

855 1 ſhould not be much miſtaken, Per. 
ps.” 
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« You would not; and as I ſhall particularly 
want your counſel, I will open my whole heart 
to you. You introduced me about two months 
ago to Mrs. Glenmorris—lI obtained liberty to 
ſee her in her retirement. A ſimilarity of raſte, 
as well as ſome trifling ſervices I have had the 
good fortune to render her, have occaſioned my 
vilits to be frequent. The more I have.feen of 
her, the more of thoſe viſits I have felt myſelf 
impelled to make, till at length ” 

« My dear George,” interrupted Mr. Armi- 
tage, laughing, „ you are not, I hope, going 
to make me the confidant of your-paſhon for the 
wife of my friend ?” 

« There are many paſſions, however, infi- 
nitely more abſurd than that would be,” ſaid 
Delmont. | 

« True,” anſwered Armitage; © there is 
nothing abſurd in loving merit under whatever 
form, or at whatever age it is found.” 

„ As to age, Mrs. Glenmorris is not above 
ſix-and-thirty.” 

« I believe not, and you are 

« T am two-and-twenty.” 
„ Fourteen years is nothing certainly, as fimes 
go ; but what do you fay to the ſmall inconve- 
nience of her being married? You know my 
| ſentiments, George,” continued Mr. Armitage, 
- quitting the tone of raillery he had till then 
ſpoken in. I have very unjuſtly the reputation 
of libertiniſm in regard to women; for I do 
aſſure you upon my honour, that with me a 
woman who belgngs to another is ſacred, My 
friend Glenmorris, who is not inſenſible of the 
value of the jewel he poſſeſſes, knows that ſuch 
are my ſentiments, or, whatever might be his 


coufidence in me in other reſpects. he would 
EOS: k hardly 
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hardly have put his wife and daughter under my 
protection.“ 

« Cato, then,” cried Delmont gaily, “Cato 
is a proper perſon to entruſt a love-tale with | 
Bat recollect, my good friend, whether there is 
not a poſſibility of my admiring the daughter of 


this charming woman.” 


« J thought it improbable; becavſe I know 
how ſttenuouſly you infiſt upon mind and cha- 
racter in the woman who ſhould attach you. 
Now a girl of Megora's age has no mind; it re- 
mains to be ſormed—Her character muſt be a 
mere rudiment—One cannot ſay what it will 
be. She is very pretty, and has all that bloom, 
that ſimplicity of youtn, which renders beauty 
under twenty fo ſeducing an object to many 
men; but lovely as I own ſhe is as a child, I did 
not imagine ſhe would have attractions for 

ou.” 
. © It is preciſely,“ replied Delmont, « becauſe 
ſhe is ſo entirely the child of nature, that I find 
ſhe has attractions. She will be, probably, what 


| her mother is, with ſomething of the beſt part 


of her father's ſingularities, fuch as you have 
ſomerimes deſcribed them to me, He has 
brought her up exactly as I ſhould with a woman 
to be educated for me. Not one idea has ſhe 
that ſhe bluſhes to avow ; neither -prudery or 
coquetry, neither a defire of conqueſt for her- 
ſelf, or envy of the advantages poſſeſſed by 
others, make any part ef her ſtudies or reflec- 
tions. Oh ! how unlike the artificial things one 
ſees every where—which I ſee, even in my two 
filters, who are reckoned ſo unaffected and in- 
genuous. Why may 1 not hope and believe, 
that Medora, now the moſt lively girl in the 
world, may, when ſhe is formed, become ſuch 
ar. I. MEI 2 woman 
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a woman as her mother? and then, were I to 
make the tour of that world, where could 1 
find a creature ſo well calculated to make me 
happy?“ 

&« Zo you really are in love with Medora 
Glenmorris, the little wild Caledonian-Ameri- 
can ? and it is for her that you diſdain the 
banker's rich heireſs.” 

« [f you mean by being in /zve with one and di/- 
daining the other, that I think I ſhould be a 1580 
happy man with one in any ſituation, while the 
higheſt degree of affluence could not give me 
happineſs with the other, fuch 1s certainly my 
opinion, and on that opinion I mean to act, if 
jou, my friend, know nothing of Glenmorris's 
views for his daughter, which ought to make m2 
deſiſt from doing ſo.” 

Mr. Armitage then related, in a few words, 
ſuch circumſtances of Glenmorris's hiſtory as 
Delmont was unacquainted with. 

« You have heard, perhaps, that Glenmor— 
ris's marÞvge with Miſs De Verdon was {o 
much againſt the wiſhes of her parents, that it 
was always the declared intention of both, 
though Glenmorris was nearly related to the 
family of Lady Mary her mother, to diſinherit 
this their youngeſt daughter; and it is under- 
ſtood they did fo; but on the death of the fa- 
ther, at a great age, which happened a few 
years ago, ſome of Glenmorris's friends, who 
went to look at the will, thought that reſent- 
ment thus carried to the grave had not all the 
effect intended, and that by an overſight the 
child of the daughter they had thus driven from 
any (hare of their great property would reſume 
the rights of her mother,” Whoever were tc 

zealous friends of Glenmorris, were likely to 


purſue 
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purſue this inquiry, as well from their affect on 
ſor him, as from their abhorrence of the tyranny 
and injuſtice that had deprived their friend of 
affluence, and driven him from ſociety he was 


ſo well calculated to adorn, to the wilds of 
America. | 


« In conſequence of this, copies of the will 
were obtained, and one among the gentlemen 
who was the beſt acquainted with the ſtate of 


the affairs, drew up a cafe for the conſideration 
of counſel, Of theſe, four were conſulted ; of 
V whom two gave their opinion decidedly againſt, 


and two as peremptorily in favour of, the right 
remaining in Medora Glenmorris to a very 


conſiderable part of the property of her grand- 


father. j 


« Theſe opinions were ſent to America, where 
Glenmorris had reſided ſome years; but it was 
not till after ſeveral other repreſentations from 
his friends here, that he was at length prevailed 
upon to ſuffer his wife and daughter to come to 
England, whither he could not accompany them, 
not only becauſe he is deeply ih debt, but be- 
cauſe the freedom with which he ſpoke and 
wrote has made him enemies in this country, 
who have now ſo much the power of hurting 
him, that the perſuaſions of his few remaining 
friends againſt his return to England were added 
to the reluctance he felt to revifit a country 
where he had found that ſortune alone was the 
object of eſteem; and where he ſaw, or fancied 
he ſaw, a daily innovation on thoſe principles, 
which, though not a native of England itſelf, 
he had been taught to admire and venerate. If 
he is not,” continued Mr. Armitage, “ greatly 
changed fince I ſaw him in his American retire- 
ment, you are, my dear George, the very man 
in the world to whom I think he would, if he- 

| G 2 knew 


ty that you will rather improve in intellectual 


from being a cauſe even for delay. Life indeed 


„* 


knew you, delight, in giving his daughter; nor 


cClaring to his wife in perſon, and by letter to 


| acrimony <A alone with either of the ſiſters, 
u ho vainly attempted 10 appeaſe her. 


anſwer it to ker conſcience. to ſtay under the 
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do] believe him capable of adopting ſor her any of 
thoſe ambitious views of which he knows the fol! 
and futility, if, contrary to what he expects him- 
ſelf, her fortune ſhould be great; I ſee nothing, 
therefore, that ſhould prevent your openly de- 


himſelf, your ſentiments in regard to Medora. 
I am: no advocate for very early or very hally 
marriages; but it is becauſe they are oſten 
made by the tyranny or the avarice of parents. 
Where two young people have very good ſenſe, 
as I believe to be the caſe with you and your 
fair American; and where there is a probahili- 


qualifications, 'I think your time of life very far 


is not long enough to allow a reaſonable man 
much heſitation, when once he has found a 

oman ſo well calculated as you think Medora 
4 to confer happineſs.” 

In conſequence of this converſation, which 
endeared Mr. Armitage more than ever to D-!- 
mont (as generally happens when the counſellor 
thinks like him who demands counſel) Delmont 
was deſirous of talking over his future proceed- 
ings, and determined to ſtay all night, while 
the charitable and delicate imagination of Mrs. 
Crewkherne led her to ſuch conjectures as to his 
ſtay as raiſed her indignation to the higheſt 
pitch, and though, while with the BoAor ard 
Mrs. Winſlow, he checked the ebullitions cf 
her wrath, ſhe vented her ſpleen with ten-ſold 


To Caroline ſhe declared, that ſhe could not 


roof 
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roof of ſo profligate a young man. „ The 
world,” ſhe ſaid, „in its preſent depraved ſtate, 
ſhould have no reaſon to ſay ſhe countenanced 
ſuch libertine doings, and therefore ſhe bade 
Caroline prepare to return. to London with her. 
It was in vain the poor girl endeavoured to mi- 
tigate her reſentment, by alledging that it was 
offible ſome accident might have detained her 
ee or that he might have ſtaid at Mr. 
Armitage's: The very name of Arminge in- 
creaſed. her indignation, and all that Caroline 
could obtain was a ſort of promite from the in- 
exorable Mrs. Crewkherne, that the would not 
attack Delmont on the diſcovery the had made 
before any of their viſitors. 

This promiſe, howevegg it was not poſſible 
for her-to abide by. Delmont, reſolute never 
to ſubject himſelf to the controul the old lady 
had ſo great an inclination to impoſe on every 
body around her, appeared the next day at din- 
ner, and flightly excuſed. himſelf” to Doctor 
Winſlow for his abſence. . The Doctor anſwer. 

ed in the common terms, « that he ſhould be 
ſorry to put him under any reſtraint;“ but Mrs. 
Crewkhernz, who probably expected ſome apo- 
logy to herſelf, began to folk at him in ſo rude 
and virulent a way, as only the calm and 
dignified conſciouſneſs of his own blamelefs 
conduct, and manly compaſſion for her weak- 
neſs and prejudice, could have enabled him to 
_ endure, His endeavours to laugh off her fu- 
rious and illiberal attack ſerved only to irritate 
her the more: at length, dinner being ended, 
he took a glaſs of wine with the Doctor, and 
retired to his ſtudy, while Mrs. Crewkherne, 
whoſe iraſcible and malignant paſſions were now 
inflamed even to a ſort of phrenſy, forgetting 
| all 


% 
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all the reaſons ſhe had for ſecreſy, began vehe- 
mently to declaim againſt the licentious con- 
duct of young men in general, and that of Mr. 
Delmont in particular; aſſerting, that it was 
owing to the profligate manners of modern 
youth, and the general wickedneſs of the world, 
that under the beſt of ſovereigns, and an heaven- 
born miniſter, and notwithſtanding ſo many or- 
ders for fails, and other acts of pious humilia- 
tion, the war, ſo juſt and-necefſary, had been 
ſo little ſucceſsful. “ I am ſorry,” added Mrs. 
Crewkherne, „ grieved to ſee that a kinſman of 
mine thould add to the number of wretched 
eule, by whoſe deliqutney the puniſhment is 
drawn down on this generation. And as Doc- 
tor Dundermaſs fays, © Woe, woe unto all 
Who ſhall appertain to theſe—and behold the 
beaſt hath the upper hand—and the voice of 
wailing 1s heard.” In this ſtyle the poor woman 
talked herſelf out of breath, Doctor Winſlow 
liſtening with profound attention; not becauſe 
he either admired the eloquence or participated 
the zeal of Mrs. Crewkherne, but becauſe he 
ſaw that an opportunity offered, which would 
deliver him, as he hoped, for ever, from all 
fear of Delmont's. ſupplanting his ſon in the fa- 
vour of Miſs Goldthorp. 

To her he failed not to relate all that bad 
paſſed at table (for ſhe was yet unable or un- 
willing to dine below) expreſſing great concern 
that a young man, in many reſpects ſo worthy, 
ſhould be fo tainted with the vicious opinions 
and manners of the age, and expreſſing his ſor- 
row for Mrs. Crewkherne, „ who, poor lady,” 
ſaid the Doctor, © has a truly maternal yearn- 
ing for the backſlidings of a youth ſo well cal- 
culated to fight manfully in the good . 
| | | Wiss 
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Miſs Goldthorp wanted not ſenſe to ſee, nor 
fpirit to deſpiſe hypocriſy, and perfectly under- 
tood the Doctor's motive for retailing the hiſ- 
tory ; ihe heard it therefore with ſome impati- 
ence, and then, to the great diſmay of the nar- 
rator, ſaid, “ All who know Mrs. Crewkherne 
know her hrtice<_Jhe i is an hateful old cat, and 
Mr. Delmont is quite in the right to do exactly 
as he pleaſes, without conſulting ſuch a ſpiteful 
witch.“ 

It is unneceſſary to repeat the Doctor's an- 
ſwer to l the tart reply of his ſometime ward, nor 
to deſcribe the hyſteric with which Mrs. ikke 

flow ended the converſation— before it cloſed, it 
became ſo warm that Doctor Winſlow proteſt- 
ed his reſolution to depart immediately, and 
Miſs Goldthorp as refojutely aſſured him, that 
if he did, ſhe ſhould remain where ſhe was. 
Never before had the preacher of patience to 
others ſo much occaſion to exerciſe it himfelf;. 
VUnuſed to the leaſt contradiction, and unable 
to endure it, the oppoſition he now found from 
a perſon over whom he was ſo unwilling to re- 
ſign his authority, was not to be borne—lt 
ſcemed to him the molt atrocious injuty; and 
at length his irritable temper ſo far conquered 
his prudence, that he forgot at once his dignity, 
and that the paſſion to which he ſacrificed it was 
wholly impotent, ſince he had no longer an 


power ta controul the actions of his wife's 
niece. : 


While this angry converſation was paſling in 
Miſs Goldthorp's apartment, the party below 
were far from being very tranquil; for Mrs. 
Crewkherne, throwing off all reſtraint, was de- 
elaring to both her nieces her reſolution to quit 
the. houſe; and to Caroline ſhe even gave direc- 


tions 


* - 
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tions to prepare for their departure. The poor 
girls, who ſaw the deſtruction of all the projects 
they had formed for the proſperity of their bro- 
ther, attempted, but vainly, to ſoothe her—The 
greater ſhe found her power of infliting pain, 
the more delight the ſeemed to feel. At length 
a note was delivered to Carcline, who, half 


drowned in tears, found the contents to be 
theſe : 


« My dear girls, 


“% Think it not unkind in your brother if 
he abſents himſelf for ſome time from an houſe, 
where you will continue to exerciſe the duties 
ef hoſpitality towards our guells, fo long as 
ifs Goldthorp's fituation ſhall continue to 
wake it a convenient abode for her and her 
triends. The concerns of a friend, to whom I 
am under obligations, and my own refolution 
never to ſuffer my perſonal freedom to be en- 
croached upon, unite to detain me. I am ſorry 
to do what may be termed rude to Dr. Win- 
flow ; but the difference of my going or ſtaying 
1s to him trifling, while I ſhould, by doing the 
latter, ſubject myſelf to many diſagreeable hours, 
which 1s, you know, what I determine never to 
do, when the ſacrifice of myſelf can be of lit- 
tle or no ule to others. | need give you no 
other reaſons; and ſurely I need not to my Ca- 
roline and my Louiſa ſay, that they will always 
have a tender and affectionate brother in 


« G. D.“ 


Direct to me at Armitage's, ſhould you 
have occaſion to write.“ 


It 
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It ſeemed as if the certainty of having driven 
Delmont from his houſe had a momentary effect 
on Mrs. Crewkherne, and though ſtill vehe- 
mently reviling him, the conſented to let his ab- 
ſence paſs, as being occaſioned by buſineſs, if 
lis ſiſters wrote to endeavour to recal him be- 
fore it ſhould be known be withdrew in anger. 
While Louiſa therefore wrote, Caroline went up 
to the apartment of Miſs Goldthorp, who, irritat- 
ed and wearied by the converſation ſhe had juſt be- 
fore had with her uncle and aunt, and dreading 
the perſecution ſhe foreſaw on behalf of their 
ſon, heſitated no longer either in avowing her 
decided partiality towards Delmont, or in con- 
ſenting that it ſhould be made known io him.“ 
In this (he did not imagine ſhe made any ſacri- 
ſice of her pride; for ſhe was perſuaded Del- 
mont had forborne to addreſs her merely on ac- - 
count of the diſtance fortune had placed be- 
tween them; nor her vanity ever ſuffered ber 
to ſuppoſe it poſlible, that there was in the 
world a man who could be indifferent to, or re- 
fuſe ſuch a woman. with fuch a fortune. 


py 


3 &. Þ WD 4) | Ip 


4 O friendly to the beſt purſuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and ty peace, 
Domeſtic life in rural quiet paſs' d. 


Dazavmc nothing ſo much as returning : 
to the gloomy ſociety of fanatics and bigots at 
the London reſidence of Mrs. Crewkherne, Ca- 


G 5 roline- - 
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roline Delmont aſſiſted her ſiſter, and both ex- 
erted all the little fineſſe they were miſtreſs of 
to influence their brother; they repreſented the 
attachment of the young heireſs, whom fo many 
ſought, as demanding all his gratitude; ſpoke 
highly of her good qualities, and touched on 
the independence as well as on the power of 
doing good, which the poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſor- 
tune would beſtow. ' 

The letter being finiſhed with great care, waz 
diſpatched by a meſſenger on horſeback, and 
with beating heart Caroline and Loviſa waited 
his return, contriving in the meantime how to 
proceed, if the anſwer ſhould be unfavourable, 
"the man who had been ſent returned much 
ſooner than they had expected with the follow- 
ing anſwer from Delmont : 


« Believe, my deareſt girls, that I am ſenſ- 
ble of all I owe to your fond folicitude, and 
were there any conſideration on earth that cou! 
induce me to ſwetve from the principles by 
which 1 haye determined to govern my own 
conduct, it would be the deſire I feel to give 
even temporary happineſs to my beloved ſiſters; 
but indeed, my dear Caroline and Louiſa, it 
would be only temporary, for you would foon 
ceaſe to be happy, when you became conſcious 
thet your brother was miſerable; and miſerable 
it is very certain he would be, if he fraudulent- 
ly poſſefied himſelf of the perſon of any woman 
for the ſake of the fortune that belonged to it. 
Such would be my conduct, were 1 to avail 
myſelf of the good opinion of the Jady you 
name to me. I reſpeCt and eſteem her, and my 
opinion of her underſtanding is raiſed, not by 
the preference ſhe honours me with, but 2 
tots that 
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that liberality of mind which has induced her 
to be ſincere. If ſhe condefcends to hear what 
my anſwer is, tell her, Caroline, that I honour 
and regard her too much to conſider her as the 
means of acquiring ſuperfluous fortune. That 
if I had an heart unoccupied, her excellencies, 
rather than her large property, might induce me 

to offer it; but it is already irrevocably another's. - 
And I have only to aſſure your fair friend, that 
my gratitude, while it will end but with my 
life, hall be wholly confined to my own breaſt; - 
and that in reſpeAful ſilence I ſhall await the in- 
telligence, that one who deſerves her, and knows 
her value, may render her happy; which that 
ſhe may be in the higheſt degree is molt truly 
the deſire of 

« GEORGE DELMONT.” * 


The contents of this letter could not be con- 
cealed; and when, after ſome heſitation, the 
trembling Caroline gave it to Miſs Goldthorp to 
peruſe, nothing but mortified pride ſaved her 
from exhibiting her indignation and anger : ſhe 
reſtrained her tears however, though with pain - 
ful and evident effort, and entreated of her two 
friends to conceal moſt cautiouſly from Doctor 
and Mrs. Winſlow the avowal on her part, and 
the refuſal on that of Delmont, which would 
occaſion ſuch exultation to them, and to her a 
degree of mortification it was hardly poſſible to 

_ ſupport. 

Delmont's intentional abſence, however, it 
was now no longer eaſy to diſguiſe. The 
Doctor, glad of a pretence to baſſen their re- 
moval, declared he could not think of remain- 
ing in an bouſe from which there was reaſon to 
believe his preſence bad driven the maſter. 

RV Mrs. 


. 
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Mrs. Crewkherne declared that the time ſhe had 
appropriated to her ſtay in the country was al- 
ready expired; and Miſs Goldthorp making no 
longer any oppoſition to their departure, ſud, 
denly diſcovered that ſhe could travel without 
inconvenience. | 
The parting of the two ſiſters, however, was 
4 painſul idea to both; Louiſa, though ſhe 
loved her brother better than any other human 
being, knew not how far he might poſſeſs that 
fare of his affection which he had hitherto 
beſtowed upon her, when he had avowed his at- 
tachment to ſome woman, whom it was probably 
his intention to make the miſtreſs of his houſe ; 
while Mrs. Crewkherne, without knowing 
what he had Himſelf acknowledged, laboured to 
impreſs on the timid minds of both the ſiſters, 
that their brother's purpoſe was to introduce into 
his houſe fome perſon of doubtful, or of bad 
character, to whom Mr. Armitage had made 
him known. Louiſa was at once hurt by Del- 
mont's want of confidence in her, and feartul 
of finding herſelf in the way of any arrange- 
ment he had propoſed making, ſhe therefore 
lid ned. to an invitation given by Miſs Gold- 
thorp, and ſeconded by Mrs. Winflow, to paſs 
the winter with them in Sackville-ftreet, Mrs. 
_ Winſlow being delighted to continue the ac- 
quaintance with the ſiſters, now that her fears 
were over about the brother. 80 
Louiſa, like moſt girls of her age, was eager 
| for novelty, and yet fearful of quuting her bro- 
_ ther, who, when ſhe was. alone and deſerted, 
_ had proved himſelf ſo tenderly. attached to her, 
and had fince ſo kindly inſtructed, or fondly 
protected her; yet. the dread of this new. con- 
nection, which Mrs. Crewkherne ae as 
| 4 ing 
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being formed with ſome miſtreſs, whom he on!. 
wiſhed for an opportunity of placing at the head 
of his family, almoſt over-balanced every other 
, conſideration. She could not bear to be ſu 

planted in her brother's affection ; ſhe could not 
aſſociate with ſuch a perſon; it was even im- 
proper for her to ſtay in his houſe, while he vi- 
ſited ſuch a one in the neighbourhood ; yet, if 
her brother ſhould be offended with her ; if ſhe 
ſhould loſe his friendſhip, ſhe muſt be miſe- 
rable. | 7 

This debate, which laſted a great while, was 
terminated at length by her reſolving to write to 
her brother, and aſk his aſſent, or rather his 
opinion of the-propoſal made to her, which ac- 

quired new advantage in her opinion, when ſhe- 
began to recollect the variety and gaiety of a 
winter paſfed in the metropolis, oppoſed to the — 
languor and tediouſneſs of the fame ſeaſon in aa 
lonely houſe, far even from the melancholy mi- 
tigations afforded by the ueighbourhood of. a 
country town. * 

With apprehenſive timidity ſhe wrote, and 

awaited the meſſenger's return with even more 

- anxiety than ſhe had done the laſt. The anſwer: 
trom Delmont was as follows : 

« When the unhappy events, which I ſhall 
ever deplore, deprived my beloved ſiſters of the 
beſt mother that ever bleſſed grateful and affec- 
tionate children, and of a. father tenderly 
anxious for their welfare, and when it became 
my duty to fill, as well as I could, the dear and. 
ſacred- character of their guardian and protec- 
tor, I endeavoured to acquit myſelf as I thought 
would be molt pleaſing io her, whoſe nremory 
is ſo dear to my heart. 1 will always do fo, as 

long as the charge is left to me; but though I 
| am 
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am proud of being the guardian, Iwill never be 
the goyernor of my filters. You are now, my 
Louiſa, in your ſeventeenth year; you have a 
very good underſtanding, which wants nothing 
but a little more ſtrength, in points that relate 
to reſolution and firmneſs. If going this jour- 
ney is agreeable to you, go my dear girl, and 
learn to rely, in the few inſtances: where deci- 
ſion can be required, on your own judgment to 
guide your own conduct. It is not good to haye 
always, even in trifles, ſomebody to lean vpon ; 
for as, ſooner or later, every body mult act for 
themſelves, the earlier an habit, is acquired cf 
conſidering conſequences in every point, and be- 
ing directed by judgment, the ſooner an uſeful ' 
character is formed. I do not love the waver- - 
ing imbecility of temper, which, if long yicld- 
ed to, becomes an habit; and if my Louiſa Va- 
a fault, it is a little tendency to what the Frenc!: 
call, „“ Pincon{equence.” | 
« It is, in a trifling degree, viſible in your 
letter. Why would you not write, in your fair 
hand, fair and G6mple truth? Then you would 
have ſaid, “ Brother, I ſhould like to paſs the 
winter with Miſs Goldthorp, but I am afraid 
ou will not willingly acquieſce. I love you, 
383 but, indeed, paſſing a long long win- 
ter at Upwood, will be very melancholy for 
your poor Louiſa, and it will be fad to be again 
ſeparated by ſo many miles from Caroline ; 
beſides, they tell me that you have ſome attach- 
ment, and perhaps may wiſh me away; there- 
fore, dear George, I defire to go.” | 
I can ſee through the pretty little well turned 
artifices in her letter, that my Louiſa meant all 
this. I will ſuppoſe ſhe had been candid enough 
to hape ſaid it; and I thus anſwer, * my 
| ear 
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dear ſiſter, and amuſe yourſelf. There can be 
no impropriety under ſuch protection. Il n'y 
4 jamais du mal dans la bonne compagnie.“ — 
A winter in the country to a young woman not 
ſeventeen, is, I own, but a melancholy ſort of 
ſpeculation to look forward to, and I would 
never willingly bave you and our Caroline long 
ſeparated, for nothing is ſo ſweet and becomin 
as ſiſterly friendſhip. As to what you have ban! 
of any attachment of mine, let me aſſure you, 
J ſhall never have one to any woman, with 
whom my ſiſters ought nat to aſſociate; nor 
any connection that can ever make me wiſh them 
away. 

«© But where there is reſtraint, let no one 
look for friendſhip; I never will therefore, my 
love, reſtrain you, unleſs I ſee you likely to 
commit ſome imprudence injurious to yourſelf, 
which I think I never ſhall. As a refidence in 
London requires more of ornamental dreſs than 
the country, accept, my Louiſa, of the encloſed 
trifle, in addition to your allowance. Caroline 
has a rich friend, and therefore I know does not 
need it; and now, adicu, dear fharers in my 
love. Write to me very frequently, as I will to 
you, and whenever your. viſit ends, the houſe 
and heart of your brother are open to you, and 
not to you only, Louiſa, but to my ever dear 
Caroline, who never will, I hope, ſuffer herſe!f 
to be eſtranged from her and your aſfeCtionate 


friend, 
| * G. © * 


The letter encloſed a bank note of thirty 
pounds. Louiſa, though a little hurt that her 
brother did not believe her ſincere, had yet too 
much pleaſure in being aſſured of going, K re· 
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flet very deeply. Preparations were immedi- 
ately made for the journey, and poſt-horſes or- 
. dered for the next day fave one, it being ſettled 
that the Winſlow family and Mrs. Crewkherne 
ſhould depart at the ſame time. 
Ihis they accordingly did. The Doctor leav- 
ing a long formal letter of thanks to Delmont, 
who, two days after they left it, returned to his 
own houſe. 

The interval of his enforced abſence from it, 
he had paſſed at Mr. Armitage's, viſiting how- 
ever- the lodging of his new friends every day. 
During that time, he had diſcloſed to both the 
mother and daughter, the afteftion he had con- 
ceived for the latter. Mrs. Glenmorris received, 
His declaration with joy, which ſhe did not at- 
tempt to conceal, and Medora acknowledged 
very frankly, that ſhe did not believe. ſhe ever 
could like any body ſo well as ſhe liked him. He 
had now opportunities of admiring the ſimple - 
ſweetneſs of her character, and every ſtudy of 
ber temper, and her unadulterated heart taught 
him anew the. value of the jewel he had found. 
From Mrs. Glenmorris he learned ſome. fingular 
circumſtances that had occurred in her life, and 
that of the father of Medora... 
Ihe rigours of winter, which ſoon followed 
the departure of the London party, ſometimes 
made the return of Delmont.to Upwood at a 
late hour of the evening, painful to thoſe he left, 
thaugh the diſtance was hardly two miles by the 
footway. Mrs. Glenmorris was therefore oc- 
caſionally prevailed upon to. paſs two or three 
days at the houſe of Delmont, and then it was 
they taſted the felicity of mutual confidence; of 
that ſort of ympathy which unites people who 
love, and mutually underſtand each other.— 

: De:mont - 
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Delmont had ſeized the firſt occaſion that offered 
to write to Glenmorris, and he: looked forward 
with anxious ſolicitude to the time when he was 
to receive an anſwer, on which the future hap- 
pineſs of his life depended. Mrs. Glenmorris, 
however, enconraged him to entertain the moſt 
ſanguine hopes; and Medora aſſured him, that 
if he knew her father, he would have no appre- 
henſions as to the ſucceſs of his application. 

The winter fled away but too ſwiftly ; for 
ſuch happineſs as Delmont then enjoyed was 
not ſoon to return. The clamqur of the coun- 
try was, in the mean time, loud and vehement 
2gainſt him; and Mrs. Nixon, as well as many 
old women of all deſcriptions in the neighbours 
ing towns, as well as ſome young ones, aſſerted 
that Mr. Delmont had turned his aunt, good 
lady, and his two fiſters, poor things ! out of 
doors, to make room for a miſtreſs. | 

The optimiſts (however, very numerous 
among theſe good folks) ſoon began to conſider 
this imaginary crime and mifdemeanor, as or- 
dered by ſuperior power; and as one of the 
proofs which they are fond of ſeizing, that 
« good always comes out of evil z” “ that all 
is for the beſt, and could not poſſibly be better; 
for a few weeks only after Caroline's departure 
with her aunt, ſhe was addreſied by a young 
man of large fortune, whoſe mother was the 
intimate friend of the old lady, and who (doubt- 
leſs without any view to the fortune Caroline 
was likely to have) had influence enough with 
her ſon to direct his choice. Caroline was in- 
deed a young woman who had great perſonal re- 
commendations, and Mr, Bethune found no 
difhculty in obeying his mother, when ſhe de- 
lired him to prefer a very pretty gitl, of a family 
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to which it gratified his pride to be allied, and 
who had an almoſt certain proſpect of a fortune 
of between twenty and thirty thouſand pounds, 

George De!mont was not confulted—his ſiſter 
indeed paid him the compliment of writing, to 
inform him of her intended marriage—to which 


be could only anſwer, that ſhe had all his wiſhes 
for her happineſs. 


CHAP. XIv. 


Se ſtava all 'ombra, © ſe del tetto uſciva 
Avea di, e notte il bel giovine a lato 
Mattina, e ſera, ov queſta, ov quella riva- 
Cercando N o qualche verde prato. 


Taz intereſt taken by Delmont in every 
thing that related to Glenmorris and his family, 
induced him to ſeize every occaſion of heariny 
the particulars of their hiſtory. Mrs, Glenmor- 
ris, as ſolicitous on her part to be thoroughly un- 
derſtood, embraced the earlieſt opportunity of 
relating to him the occurrences of her own and 
her huſband” s life; an eventful hiſtory, which, 
though told to Delmont in fragments at various 
times; ſhall be related here compriſed in a ſingle 
narrative. 

« My father,” ſaid Mrs. Glenmorris, © though 
the native of another country, was one of the 
richeſt of thoſe merchants who frequent the Ex- 


change of London. It was in London he be- 


came acquainted with a family, of which, though 
few boalted of a more illuſtrious deſcent, the 
rival of it had the mortification to ſee him- 
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ſelf unable to provide for the younger branches; 
and one of them, the Lady Mary, was not un- 
willing to unite herſelf with my ſather in con- 
ſideration of the fortune he poſſeſſed. Of this 
marriage were born two daughters, of whom I 
was the youngeſt, Every acquirement uſually 
ſought for young women was laviſhed upon us 
with a profuſion of ill-judged, expence. My 


father, having married late in life, doated on us 


both during our infancy with extravagant fond- 
neſs, while the tenderneſs of my mother was 
almoſt entirely engroſſed by my fiſter; and as 
they had no ſon, ſhe formed the project of giv- 
ing to her eldeſt daughter a larger portion of their 
fortune, on condition that whoever became her 
huſband ſhould take the name of De Verdon.— 
My father, not inſenſible of the influence of 
family pride (though his higheſt boaſt in his own 
country was that of being deſcended from the 
magiſtrates of his province) became inſenſibl 

occupied by this ſcheme ;z and though he had 
{till a great affe ion for me, he gradually learn- 


ed to conſider his eldeſt daughter as the object 


on which his fond ambition was to rely for its 
gratification, — Whether it was that our minds 
were differently diſpoſed by nature, or whether 
the different ideas with which we were educated 
influenced our opinions, it is certain that, from 
the time we acquiœd ſome degree of pq;ver to 
think of the future, my ſiſter's views and wiſhes 
were efſentially different from mine. She had 
at an early age imbibed all the notions of family 
conſequence, for which Lady Mary was remark- 
ed (even among the pꝛoudeſt women of equal 
rank) and nothing under nobility was at all likely 
to be accepted by the mother, or was ever thought 
of by the daughter. I ſoon underſtood that I 


ſhould 
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ſhould be the victim of theſe exalted fancics ; 
for as the elevation to which Lady Mary defired 
to raiſe her eldeſt daughter was not to be obtain- 
ed by perſonal beauty or accompliſhments, but 
by a very large fortune, it was certain that to 
give her ſuch a dowry mine mult be proportion- 
ably leſſened. To that I was almoſt indifferent; 
for I had already learned that a very great for- 
tune does not confer happineſs; and I flattered 
myſelf, that if I Had not enough to purchaſe a 
title, I ſhould yet have enough for all the rati- 
onal enjoyments of life. I loved the country, 
and was more delighted to fancy myſelf a wood 
nymph or a ſhepherdeſs, ſuch as I read of in the 
Aminta and Paſtor Fido, than to purſue the diſ- 
. ſipated life of which my ſiſter was fond, who, 
ſince ſhe had been introduced into ſociety, or as 
iÞis termed, come out,” lived, and ſeemed de- 
lighted to live, in a continual ſucceſſion of whatis 
Called pleaſure; while, as I was not yet Target old 
enough to undergo this ſame ceremony of being 
« brought out,” I was leſt under the care of a 
governeſs, at a villa of my father's about fix 
miles from London, where maſters, who were 
paid accordingly, continued even at that diſtance 
to attend me. I will own, however, that my 
enthuſiaſm for the ſcenes of nature was not 
wholly given o the woods, and lawns, and ri- 
vulets F the Italian poets had taught me to peo- 
ple the ſhades with imaginary beings, ſuch as 
alone could give them intereſt ; and there was 
ſoon thrown in my way a young man who might 
well have paſſed, at that period, for the moſt 
amiable of their heroes perſonified. ' 
„ Glenmorris, for it is of him I ſpeak, had 
juſt left one of our public ſchools, where he had 
been brought up on the foundation. He +6 
F | chan, 
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then in his eighteenth year; his perſon was 
tall, large, and uncommonly graceful; his com- 
plexion fair, yet not eſfeminate; a profuſion of 
light hair, not yet dreſſed, flowed wildiy round 
his face; his form was, indeed, at that period, 
well calculated for an hero of romance; and the 
generous undeſigning and ſpirited temper, which 
his countenance expreſſ:d, was not leſs likely to 
captivate a girl ſo young as [ then was, eſpecially 
as | ſoon learned what he was careful to conceal 
ſrom every body elſe, that Glenmorris preferred 
me to every other part of the family. 

«:. Glenmorris was an orphan, who poſſeſſed 
only the laſt poor remains of a Scottith laird- 
| ſhip, not amounting to ſix hundred a y2ar.— 
Being related to my mother, he was at her re- 
queſt received by the mercantile houſe, in which 
my father had ſtill a very large concern, in the 
hope that he might by a lucrative trade reſtore 
his comparatively reduced fortune. Glenmorris 
at firſt had thought of this engagement with re- 
lutance ; and certainly neither his diſpoſition 
nor his education were ſuch as were likely to 
make it ſucceſsful. The earlier part of his life 
he had paſſed on the mountains of his native 
land with a father, who ſtill conſideted himſelf 
as the head of an ancient and illuſtrious clan, 
though it was now reduced in numbers, and 
ſhorn of its power. On the death of this his 
only parent, and almoſt his only near relation, 
his guardian and half uncle, my mother's fa- 
ther, got him received as a King's ſcholar. at 
Weſtminſter, where, if he ſoon learned to con- 
temn the feudal pride with which, his father's 
prejudices had fed him, he acquired no know- 
ledge likely to ft him for the monotonous 
drudgery Tal compting-houſe, | He was a ſcho- 
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lar, a poet, a young man of extraordinary, though 
ſomewhat eccentric genius; and on his very firſt 
inſight into the buſineſs of a merchant's aſſiſtant, 
conſiſting of dry details, of endleſs accounts, 
and letters in a fort of bald jargon peculiar to 
them, he found ſo little pleaſure in the view of 
being placed from day to day in a kind of railed 
box, with his legs dangling from a high ſtool, 
and his breaſt preſſed againſt the edge of a deſk, 
while his mind was to be thus chained down, 
that he would have abandoned the hope of every 
adyantage which he was told might accrue from 
it, and have determined to*content himſelf on 
his ſmall patrimony, if the attachment he ſoon 
felt for me had not made him diſſemble, and en- 
deavour to make himſelf acquainted with a buſi- 
neſs which might one day enable him to demand 
me of my father. | 
Love has often been the worker of great 
miracles, and ſuch was now the patient perſe- 
verance of Glenmorris for near fix months — 
During that time, being received as a relation, 
and a young lad to whoſe viſits no conſequence 
could be attached, he had continual opportuni- 
ties of ſeeing me, and our mutual affect ion had 
acquired ſo deep root, that nothing was ever 
able to eradicate it. 
« A match now offered for my ſiſter Guilic)- 
mina. The ſecond ſon of a noble houſe, very 
rich as heir to his maternal grand-mother, was 
accepted with joy by all the parties, the only ob- 
jection, his want of a title, being removed by 
the agreement made by his father to purchaſe 
one, and my mother, Lady Mary, as it had for- 
merly been in her family, defired this title might 
be Daventry, which was at firſt'to be a * * 
Ws 2 . or 
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was to receive his new name as 2 wedding pre- | 


ſent from his illuſtrious parents. The marriage 


was to be celebrated at the ancient family ſeat in 
the north of England, which had belonged to 
the old Baronet from whom Lord Daventry de- 
rived his fortune. For ſome reaſon or other my 


mother determined that I ſhould remain at the 


houſe on the banks of the Thames, obſerving, 
that I ſhould loſe a; great deal of time by being 
ſo long abſent, and become too much dillipated 
for a perſon of my age. I well knew that theſe 
were not her real reaſons; but I was too well 
pleaſed with the reſolution to be very folicitous 
about its motive. My ſiſter and the bridal train, 
accompanied by my father, mother, and the 
governeſs who had been principally entruſted 
with us, and who would not- be ſeparated from 


her © deareſt young lady, departed together, and 


1was left to the ſuperintendance of a younger 
governeſs, who was not likely to be a yery frop- 
bleſome monitreſs. She was glad to make uſe 
of the firſt moment of liberty to viſit her friends, 
and I willingly permitted her abſence, happy to 
be able for once to ſee Glenmorris for a whole 
day—to meet him again uoqueſtioned on the 
river's banks by moon light (for he affected to 
depart af an early hour) and, as he took up his 
abode at an obſcure lodging in the village, to re- 


join him again at the earlieſt dawn of, morning. 


It was mid-ſummer, and every, object around 
me breathed, methouglit, the fame delicious 


ſenſations as animantd my break. 1 had never 
been happy before; cloſely guarded by my mo- 
ther's ſormal auſterity, I had never till now felt 
- the value of exiſtence, or taſted the delight of 
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an hour's freedom ; I ſeemed to be inſpired with 
a new ſoul, and nature kindled in my heart the 
innocent enthuſiaſm of affection. Glenmorrie, 
always paſſionate and tender, now mingled ſome- 
thing of a ſoſt melancholy with his acknowledy. 
ed fear of offending me by treſpaſſing on my 
indulgence. He never was fo intereſting, yet 
he appeared leſs content than I had often ſcen 
him when we were under greater reſtraint ; he 
declared, however; that he was but too happy— 
for we lived almoſt all day in the plantations and 
woods, and it was with reluCtance I returned to 
a ſhort meal alone, when I dared notaſk.him to 
accompany me. Some management and pre- 
caution was neceſſary, in this reſpect, becauſe 
there was an old houſe-keeper in queſtion, fiercer 
than ten dragons, Who, though ſie knew no- 
thing of what I did with myſelf at other times, 
would, I knew, infallibly "acquaint Lady Mary 
if I had ſeen Glenmorris often at table. 

„% Having taken therefore ſuch precautions 
againſt ker remarks as I ſimply jmagined would 
fecure me from them, 1 feared nothing but that 
the return of the family would deprive me of 
my temporary freedom, and ſend poor Glen- 
morris back to the dungeon called a compting— 
houſe, in a dark lane of the city. Jo this 

eriod he looked forward with loathing and ab- 
Achtende A thouſand times, as we wandered 
together amidſt the beautiful ſnrubberiĩes of my 

father's villa, he declared, that ſo repugnant was 
that way of life to his taſte and temper, that be 
would not have ſtaid one week in it for. the 
riches of Peru — © But for thee, Laura,“ ſaid 
he, 16oking tenderly on me, . what is there | 
. would not endure ?“ - Once, I remember, be 
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broke out ſuddenly, i in lines which he at that mo- 
ment compoſed | | 


Ah! think'ſt thou, Lavra, then, that wealth 
Should make me thus my youth, and health; 
And freedom, and repoſe reſign ? 

Ah ! no, I toil to gain by ſtealth 
One look, one tender glance of thine. 


Born where huge hills on hills are piled 
In Caledonia's diſtant wild, 
Unbounded freedom once was mine; 
But thou upon my hopes haſt ſmiled, 
And bade me be a ſlave of thine. 


Think! mid the gloomy haunts of gain 
ReluQant days I paſs in pain, 
And all I once defired reſign 
Ah! let me then at length obtain 
One ſoft, one-pitying figh of thine. 


Though far capricious fortune flies, 
Yet love ſhall bleſs the ſacrifice, + 
And all his purer joys combine, 
While. I my little world compriſe 
In that fair form, and fairer ſoul of thine, 
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& Tou, Delmont, are one of the few per- 
ſons to whom 1 believe I may relate many of 
tbeſe eircumſtaners without being thought wild- 
ly romantic.—Oh! what romantic ſtuff! is a 
common exclamation, if any one ventures, to 
feel or to expreſs themſelves out of the ſtyle of 
common and every day life. But why is it, ro- 
mantic ? I ſhould be forry, it is true, that a 
daughter of mine, ſuffering, her imagination to 
outrun her reaſon, ſhould ſo bewilder herſelf 
among ideal beings as to become either uſeleſs or 
ridiculous; but if affection for merit, if admi- 
ration of talents, if the attachments of friend- 
lip are romantic ; if it be romantic to dare to 
have an opinion of one's o], and not to follow 
one formal tract, wrong or right, pleaſant e 
irkſome, becauſe our grandmothers and annts 
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have followed it before; if not to be romantic 


one mult go through the world with »prudery, 
carefully ſettling our blinkers at every ſtep, as a 
cautious coachman hoodwinks his horſes heads; 
if a woman, becauſe ſhe is a woman, mult re. 
fign all pretenſions to being a reaſoning being, 
and dares neither look to the right nor to the 
left, oh] may my Medore ſtill be the child of 
nature and ſimplicity, fill venture to expreſs all 
ſhe feels, even at the riſk of being called a 
ſtrange romantic girl.” = | 
Delmont, it may eaGly be believed, acqui- 
eſced in this with his whole heart, bs 
Mrs. Glenmgrris went on. | 
% had but little idea then, that J was ac- 
tually paſſing the happieſt days of my life. They 
fied too rapidly; for my father being taken ill 
with the gout, of which he bad frequently very 
ſevere attacks, he and.my mother 1etu*ned ſome 
weeks fooner than they originally intended to 


their villa on the banks of the Thames.) » 
„ The awe 1 had always ſelt in my mothei's 


preſence was now ſo much inereaſed by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of my having encouraged Glenmor- 


ris's paiſios, which, though I did not believe the 


would finally oppoſe it, ſhe would, I knew, 


think moſt preſumptuous and indecorous, that 


in approaching her I trerobled, and could hard- 
ly anſwer the queſtion ſhe put to me, Sl 
ſeemed to have returned in very ill humour, and 


began by finding fault with every thing that bad 
been done in her abſence; and as io me, # | 


was grown,” ſhe ſaid, „ fo blowzy and robuil, 


that mme believed I had paſſed my time in afſiſting 


Sharman (the ſte ward) to ſuperintend the haz- 
* makers.“ ls,“ faid her lad y ſhip comes, 


| child, of your notions of being a hepherdels 


Ho 


aud 
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and Sting on a bank of daiſies. Why you are 


tanned 1-—ſo tanned that it will be twelve 


months before you look agiin like a daughter of 


mine. I ſuppoſe you have got a tame lamb, and 
have been making garlands for him, and carv- 
ing true lovers knots on ſome of the beech trees. 
Have you not ſighed too for a ſhepherd ? or 
have you imagined one in a green jacket, and 


with his crook bound with daffodils ?” I feared 


from this ſtrange attack that ſomebody had al- 
ready mentioned the frequency of Glenmorris's 
vilits, and I felt that my checks were deeply 
crimſoned by the idea, and. that my knees, for 
I was ſtill ſtanding, were almoſt unable to ſup- 


port me. My mother however did not imme- 


diately remark it, but” turning to Miſs Hayns, 


my governeſs, aſked, * Who has been here ?— 


has Glenmorris called often ? 
« Miſs Hayns had been abſent great part of 
the time herſelf, and' feared my mother even 


more than I did; ſhe bluſhed, heſitated, and at 


length ſaid, « Mr. Gleumorrie has called ſome- 


times, and once or twice, or oſtener, believe, 


dined here,” 

„% You have not been playing at ſhepherd and 
ſhepherdeſs with him, I hope,” ſaid Lady Mary; 
c he is almoſt as abſurd, and as little likely ever 
to do himſelf any good as even you Pn. 


Pray, miſs, when did you fee him laſt : 


This queſtion, and the ſarcaſm that pre- 
ceded it, almoſt deprived me of the little cou- 


rage 1 had left. I ſtammered out, however, 


that I had ſeen him about two days ago, and 


then, unable to bear the rigorous fcrutiny of my 


mother's eyes, [ turned from her, aſking leave 
to attend my father, which, ſhe refuſed, And 


bade me go to my on apartment. 
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© There was every reaſon to fear, that ſome 
perſon had already been buſy to inform my mo- 
ther of the meetings between me and Glenmor- 
ris; and I now felt for the firſt time in my life 
the pain of conſcious duplicity; I felt that I had 
done wrong; yet the harſhneſs of Lady Mary's 
conduct towards me, the little affection the had 
ever ſhown me, and her having left me ſo need- 
leſsly in folitude and neglect, were, and I was 
conſcious they were, ſuch palliations . of ,my 
fault, as in a great degree reconciled me to my- 
ſelf: I bad, however, dread and apprehenſion 
enough to contend with—l knew that it was 
Glenmorris's determination to explain his views 
to my father, and I had in-vain-endeavoured to 
preyail upon him to wait ſome time longer, asd 
foreſaw that our extreme yputh would be 
thought a ſulkcient objection, if the indigence 
of Glenmorris ſhould be overlooked, in confi- 
deration of his being related to Lady Mary.; 
and if, as we ſometimes ſuppoſed poſlible, my 
father had entertained any project of his ſuc- 
ceeding to a;ſhare, of his mercautile concern, 

% The reception my mother had given me 
Was, ſo . unpromiſing, that I was now more than 
ever ſolicitous to prevail on- Glenmorris to delay 
bis propaſals. I knew-his impetuoſity to be ſuch 
as would mike it very difficult for me to per- 
ſuade bim, even if 1 had an opportunity, z but 
J dreaded his not giving me one,; and 1 dared 
not now write to him, or take any other mea- 
ſutes to obtain a private conference; and Þ was 
aware that if once he attempted, and failed to 
intereſt my father, there would afterwards be no 
alterpative between a clandeſtine marriage and 
our cternal {eparation, | 


* 
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I vainly ſought how to meet Glenmorris. It 
was ſoon too late; and while Lmeditated on 
the means of evading a danger, ah I* appre- 
hended had already happened? On going down 
to dinner I found Glenmorris at table with two 
or three other gueſts, My father was grave and 


thought, looked at me and Gienmorris with 
concern. Lady Mary never took much puns to 
conceal her ill humour whenever ſhe felt it, and 
the party-now preſent was not one likely to im- 
poſe any reſtraint upon h<r. —>ne had often 
been abrupt and rude to Glenmorris, which 
paſſed as a freedom natural to her, and in ſome 
meaſure authorized by her character aud ker 


reſerve, pointedly avoiding to ſpeak to him, and 
caſting on him looks of anger and reſentment 
which I knew too well how to interpret. 

«The moment when I might withdraw from 
this irkſome ſcene at length came; I ran into 


knowing with what deſign, unleſs to breath 
freer, and eſcape from the ſtern and reproachfal 
looks of Lady Mary. The plantations bound-" 


far as 1 could from the houſe, and found myfelf 
at their extremity, where only ſome high paling 
and a border of flowering ſhrubs within divided 
it from an heath. My tortured” imagination 
was buſied with what had paſſed, and the dread” 
of having loſt Glenmorris for ever, when a few 


fence, and l remained a moment terror ſtruck,” 
voured to reſtore to me the courage which F 


wanted even to hear what he lad to ſay. 
ens 7 | « I muſt; 
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cold, hardly attended to what was ſaid, and, I 
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relationſhip; ſhe now affected the haughtieſt- 
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the gardens that ſurrounded the houſe, hardiy 


ing theſe gardens were very excenfive: 1 fled as 


paces before me I ſaw a perſon ſpring over the 


till T heard the voice of Glenmorris, Who endes 
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« ] muſt be brief,” ſaid he, “ for we are 
every moment liable to be interrupted, I have 
ſpoken to your father.” 

„ Ah! Glenmorris,' exclaimed I, « how 
could you riſk it? You have un lone us.“ 

© That,“ anſwered he impetnouſly, « muſt 
depend upon you. Cured as 1 am of family 
pride, which, as a foolith boy, I indulged to a 
ridiculous e yet feel as a man who is in 
nothing but riches inferior to Mr. De Verdon; 
and the inſolence of high blood, with which 
Lady. Mary inſults moſt, other people, is ſurely 
very ill placed when addreſſed to me, whoſe fa- 
mily was in fact the original ſtem from which 
her own derived its conſcquence. They have 
already ſhewn you, Laura, what they intend in 
regard to you. Your liſter is to ſucceed to their 
great poſſeſſions, while you, if they indeed al- 
low you to marry at all, are to be ſacrificed to 
ſome old man, who, * conſideration of your 
youth and beauty, will take you without a for- 
tune. Your father, in anſwer to my applica- 
tion, hinted as much; and when I urged that I 
would devote myſelf to buſineſs, in the fond 
expectation of - being permitted to hope, and that 
} would be content with whatever fortune he 

ve you, he anſwered me without anger indeed, 
but coldly, that. he could ſhew no encourage- 
ment whatever to ſuch a propoſal; that ſuch 
chimeras were the mere viſions of inexperience ; 
and he was ſure Lady Mary, to whom he mult 
at all events refer himſelf, had very different 


bl 


views. We were then interrupted by a ſum- 


mons to dinner. Soon after you left the room 
our father left it alſo, and Lady Mary ſent by 
— own ſootman this note.“ 


« Glenmortis- 
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« Glenmorris then produced a paper, on 
which was written, — 


. * 
« Mr, Glenmorris, 


© You ſeem ſo little to underſtand yourſelf, 
and have fo ſtrangely preſumed upon my kind- 
neſs to you as my diſtant relation, that I can no 
longer in juſtice, or in prudence to my family, 
countenance your viſits here, you will thereſore 
think of theſe doors as ſhut to you for the future: 


M. De V. 


Imagine,” continued Mrs. Glenmorris, 
« with what mingled emotions of terror and 
anguilh I read this! I faw my lover torn from 
me, and that I ſhould be expoſed to the ill-treat- 
ment of my mother, enraged againſt us both 
I could not articulate a word, It would indeed 
have been cruel to have reproached Glenmorris 
for his raſhneſs. I trembled and liſtened in ſi- 
lence, therefore, while he thus proceeded— 
The great fortune your father has amaed 
makes him look on mine as a contemptible no— 
thing; and it is true that in this country 
would not enable me to live as well as his maitre 


d'hotel.— But, Laura, we are not conſined to 


this country! Where his foreſathers lived Glen- 
morris can live alſo. If Laura really loves him, 
as ſhe has ſometimes deigned to own, if ſhe 
wiſhes to fave him from theſe impetuous pal- 
hons that threaten, if he is left to himſelf, to 
plunge him into intemperance, perhaps di- 
grace; if for him ſtie does not fear to quit the 
luxuries ſhe is ſurrounded with !'—« Oh | ſtop, 
Glenmorris,” cried I, „ and do not drive me 
diſtracted.— l would do this and can you 
doubt 1 it? But ſurely I. vgs not to determine 


upon 
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upon it till I have at leaſt tried what humblin- 
myſelf before my father may obtain for us. 
oeht not, for your fake, to throw myſelf thu; 
haitily out of the prohability of obtaining what 
is juſtly due to me, a ſhare at leaſt of my fa- 
ther's fortune. Do not think I am of fo abject 
a: {pirit as to fear the loſs of luxuries and refine- 
ments that never have given me any pleaſure, — 
What your forefathers have lived upon, it is 
true, may ſuſhce us I am ſure it will content 
me- But why would Glenmorris refuſe to his 
Laura the power of reſtoring him to ſuch eaſe, 
as well as ro ſuch pecuniary rank, as we each of 
us have enjoyed in our country? Let me try my 
father —he loves me, and I have hopes.“ 

« They will be yain,” interrupted Glenmor- 
11s, ö You will be intimidated by ideas of un- 
dutifulneſs; you will yield to the violence of 
your mother; I ſhall give way to my deſpair, 
and become, perhaps, a very wretch; for you. 
know not, Laura, from how many errors my 
love has faved me—-the hope I have cheriſhed 
once cruſhed—Ah! take care, my dear girl, 
leſt you deſtroy him you profeſs to love. When 
you are loſt to me, why ſhould I care what l do, 
or what becomes ot me:?“ 

IJ was about to anſwer, when I ſaw, at the 
ether end of the walk, my mother and Miſs 
Hayns approaching. Fear conquered for a mo- 
ment every other fenfation—« Ob! fly,“ cried 
I to Glenmorris; * for pity's ſake do not let us 
be found together,” | 

No, Laura,” anſwered he ſteadily, « the 
guilty may fly 3 I have done nothing that I ought 
to bluſh at, and I will not eſcape like a thief. 1 
faw you, and came the ſhorteſt way to mect 
| you, 
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you, but 1 ſhall leap no fences either to ſeek or 


to avoid the preſence of Lady Mary.“ 

« Glenmorris then walked towards her, but 
I'was ſo fooliſhly, ſo childiſuly timid, that 1 
dared not go on with him to the interview that 


Tnow ſaw muſt inevitably take place between 


him and my mother; but with trembling feet 
made my way to the houfe, ſtopping at inter- 
vals to liſten for my mother's voice, which Lex- 
pected would be very loud; and 1 fancied I 
heard. her reproaching Glenmorris, and tor- 
menting him with threats of the confinement 
and puniſhment ſhe meditated for me. I would 
have ſought my father, but he either ſlept, as 


was his uſual'cuſtom, or had ordered his ſer- 


vant to ſay he did, to avoid my jmportunity.?? 


CHAP. XV. 


t am no pilot; yet wert thou as far 
As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd- with the fartheſt ſea, -- 
I would adventure ſor ſuch merchandiſe,” 


M R 8. Glenmorris thus continued to re- 


ate t he circumſtances of her life. 

Imagine all that an angry and malicious 
woman is capable of uttering to thoſe ſhe has 
been accuſtomed to conſider as in her power, 
when her authority has been, ſhe believes, in- 
ſulted, and her projects diſarranged— All that 


you can imagine would probably. fall ſhort of 


what Glenmorris heard with contempt, and an- 
ſwered with firmneſs, but which, when it was 
repeated to me, I was far from being in a con- 
dition to anſwer at all. 
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% My father, when he was allowed to ſee me, 
ſeemed, I thought, to look upon me with pity ; 
but he had no voice. My- mother's original 
aſcendency was now confirmed by her violence 
and arrogance, and more implicitly ſubmitted to 
on account of his daily increaſing infirmities; 
and he could do but little more than expreſs his 
compaſhon by his looks; yet that compaſſion 
never ſeemed to amount to a wiſh to make any 
effort to fave me. He was abſorbed in the care 
ef hisown health, and in contemplating the ho- 
rours done to the new Lord and Lady Daventry, 
at a town for which he had been a member dur- 
ing the ſhort interval between his being twenty 
(for he waited not his majority) and his acceſ- 
fon to a ſeat among the hereditary legiſlators of 
his country. Lheſe fort of details gave my poor 
father great delight, and he was fed with them 
inceſſantly; while I, amidſt the mournful ſoli- 
tude I was condemned to, was ſo far from en- 
vying my ſiſter theſe ceremonies and feſtivities, 
that 1 would not have exchanged lots with her, 
though half the world had been thrown into her 
ſcale. I was, notwithſtanding, very miſerable, 
and every day my . wretchedneſs encreaſed. I 
had now an older governeſs put over me, for 
Miſs Hayns had been diſmiſſed immediately af- 
tier my mother's converſation with Glenmorris. 
From him I never heard, though I.had every 
reaſon to think he had attempted to convey let- 
ters to me; and my father being recovered of 
his indiſpoſition, we ſet out at a very ſhort no- 
tice for an eſtate he had purchaſed in Lancaſhire, 
where, I ſuppoſe, they imagined Glenmor::s 
would not ſollow me, and where, as it was at: 


inſulated houſe, far from a poſt town, the Lady 
A Mary 
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Mary probably thought I could not eaſily find 
the means of correſponding with him. 

« Lady Mary had prevailed on my father to 
purchaſe this place, becauſe it had, above two 
hundred years ago, been the principal ſeat of her 
family. It had at that period been a fortreſs, . 
and {till retained many marks of its former 
ſtrength. - The country it ſtood in was wild and 
gloomy, 2 and from its gothic windows there was 
a view of the Iriſh Channel, and an immenſe 
extent of ſand, covered only at times by the 
tide, which took off the bold grandeur of a ſea 
view, and left only ideas of ſterility, danger, , 
and deſolation, in its place. 

« No ſtronger proof could be given of the 
influence of Lady Mary over her huſband, than 
the purchaſe of this place; for my father, bred 
in a Dutch compting-houſe, and having paſſed. 
all his life in great cities, immerſed in commer- 
cial purſuits, had no idea of any pleaſure re- 
ſuiting from landed poſſeſſions and rural im- 
ptovements; {till leſs could he ſhare the delight 
Lady Mary expreſted at being poſſeſſed of Sand- 
thwaite Caſtle, which he thought the molt, 
gloomy and comfortleſs abode that ever the ca- 
price of a wife. compelled a poor huſband A in- 
habit. He confined himſelf wholly: to one. 
apartment, which was indeed rendered. 2 
riouſly habitable by modern improvements, ima- 
gined by Lady Mary, and executed at an ex- 
pence which the worthy old merchant.ſhrugk at 
internally, without daring openly. to complain. | 
The walls, which were in no part of the edifice 
lets than-ſeyen feet thick, were made to vield to 
the flight and elegant :mrodudtion of modern : 
windows with. braſs frames, encloſing thelarpeſt 7 
crown glals ; and theſe were double; one Fan 


opening, 
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opening door-ways, within the room, the other 
at the other extremity of the wali's thickneſs, and 
in the interval there were placed pots, of exotic 
flowers and ſhrubs. The old wainſcotting was 
removed, and its place - ſupplied by French 
damaſk in pannels with gilt frames. The ſophas 
and low chairs, ſtuffed with down, were cover- 
ed with'the ſame, and the moſt expenſive Bruſ- 
ſels carpet covered the floor. A chimney piece 
of ſtatuary marble, encloſing a regiſter ſtove, 
and all the leſſer inventions of modern luxury, 
entirely obliterated in theſe rooms, and in thoſe 
appropriated. to Lady Mary, which were till 
more ſplendidly furniſhed, all ideas of antiquity 
—and in his eaſy chair my poor old father fat 
like the ſtatue of a gothic king, brought from 
ſome other part of the houſe, and new clad and 
moderniſed to repreſent the paſſive maſter of this. 
The ill humour, however, which he felt at being 
compelled to paſs two months, and thoſe two 
autumnal months, at Sandthwaite, he could not 
vent on his wife; it conſequently fell on me; and 
I found him ſo peeviſh and ill humoured. that I 
dared not attempt the project to ſoften him in my 
{:vour. My days, therefore, paſſed in a fort of 
hopeleſs langour. I heard not from Glenmorris 
and ſometimes fancied that with the fudden 
fluQuation to which tempers ſo ardent as his are 
often liable, he had determined to forget me. My 
heart ſhrunk from the idea. I recalled all he had 
ſaid—every look, every ſentence was preſent to 
me, and then I felt myſelf re- aſſured, and once 
more ventured to hope we were deſtined for each 
other, $5 - a 
Lady Mary, occupied by giving direQons 
- for improvements round the houſe, and for re- 
being by new. plantations. thoſe of dhe lalt 
{or ns oe Year, 
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year, in which molt of the trees had abſolutely 
refuſed ta grow, troubled herſelf very little 
about me. She was ſure I could no correſpond- 
ence with Glenmorris. My old governeſs was 
very vigilant, and followed me in all my walks; 
no ſervant, dared take a letter from me under 
pain of inſtant diſmiſhon without a character; 
and contented with having made me unhappy, 
and with the power. of keeping me. ſo, Lady 
Mary rarely perſecuted me with her preſence, 
Hopes were given my father, that Lord and 
Lady Daventry, would. crofs the country, and 
ſlay. a fortnight with him at his new-old caſtle; 
and Lady Mary was, after receiving that intel- 
ligence, doubly active in preparing another ſet 
of apartments for them, and giving the beſt ap- 
pearance poſſible to a place of which they were 
to be the ſuture poſſeſſors. 

« In conſeguence of 'theſe new arrangements, 
I was directed to remove from the rooms I and 
my duenna inhabited, and 2ohic5 were naw wants 
ed, to a, part of the building where no other 
improvement than what ſufficed to keep out the 
weather had, I believe, been made ſince the 
place. was a fortreſs in the wars between the 
Yotkiſts and Lancaſtrians. My own bed, how- 
ever, was removed thither, and my ancient go. 
verneſs was moſt unwillingly compelled to fol- 
low with ber's, which was placed in a receſs of 
the thick wall, not very, unlike a cavern in a 
mine. The only entrance to both the rooms 
was oppoſite the foot of her bed, where a nar- 
row door of oak, with iron nails, opened to a 
ſomething between a paflage and a gallery, fo 
high, that the rafters could hardly be ſeen, and 
ſo long that the eye failed to diſtinguiſh through 
the gloom any object that appeared at the other 
ON NPE POT end. 
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end, Two doors, beſides that which gave en⸗ 
trance into my room, opened into this forlorn 
avenue that neareſt to us had been nailed up for 
ages, the very cauſe of which was now forgotten; | 
the legend bad faded away with the ancient in- 
habitants, and the farmer, whom the laſt poſſeſ- 
ſor of the eſtate had put into the houſe, had 
never opened the room, merely. becauſe he did 
not want it; the next he had made a repoſitory 
for his wool, and for lumber, which had lain about 
the houſe—old ruſty breaſt plates. and gyves; a 
gauntlet which was bruiſed, and, as it ſeemed, 
was encruſted: with the blood of che hand which 
it had once guarded; the beads of lances; an 
iron cap, a barred helmet, and a ſhield intended 
to guard againſt arrows, which was made of 
flight bars of iron covered with leathern thongs; 
ouce thickly interwoven, but of which nothing 
now remained but a few ſhreds, explaining what 
it had been. You wonder, perhaps, that among 
the piles of lumber, ſcraps of moth-eaten furni- 
ture, and old banners, together with the pack- 
ing caſes accumulated by the arrival of Lady 
Mary's London furniture, and the rubbiſh left 
from generation to generation in this repoſitory, 
1 ſhould be able to recollect theſe relics of an- 
cient . chivalry. My retentive memory about 
things apparently ſo little intereſting, will here 
after be explained. 

% Lady Mary had taken it into her head, 
from I know not what dream of her grandmo- 
ther's, that her illuſtrious blood was derived 
from Geoffry Plantagenet, the ſecond ſon of the 
ſecond Henry, not indeed by the .unfortunale 
Conſtance, but-by a French lady, of family in 
Armagnac. Nothing was ſaid of this in the re- 
cords of the race; it was therein ſuppoſed to be 

| derived - 
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derived from quite another ſource, but of leſs 
antiquity, and leſs nearly allied to royalty, But 
Lady Mary was fo much better fatisfied with. 
this illegitimate deſcent from ſo illuſtrious a 
ſtem, that ſhe would have chriſtened her ſon, 
had ſhe been happy enough to have produced 
one, by the name of Geoffry; and it was a. 
reat effort of complaiſance when ſhe yielded to 
call both her daughters by the names which be- 
longed to the family of her huſband, and forbore 
to inf6{t on calling one of us Elinor, after the. 
mother of her great progenitor. 

& Why any one ſhould find delight in fancy- 
ing that —— of the moſt hateful characters in 
hittory were their anceſtors I never could ima- 
gine. If any man calls another the ſon of a, 
woman of looſe character, he would run the 
riſque of being knocked down; yet theſe worthy, 
folks find all that is not endurable to day fo mi- 
tigated and ſoftened by the medium of one hun- 
dred or two hundred years, that the fame of be- 
ing the deſcendant of ſome elevated rufhan, by 
a damſel of doubtful reputation, who lived at 
that period, is ſought. for as an honour, as if 
the ſimple offspring of the humbleſt cottager 
was not a thouſand times more reſpecta- 
ble. Of this honour, however, the head of my 
poor mother became fo full, in conſequence of 
ſome old parchments which ſhe pretended to 
have found at Sandthwaite, that ſhe talked of 
nothing but Plantagenets, and the bough of 
broom was worked, painted, and flouriſhed on all 
her furniture, . Every body that had any ſenſe 
laughed at her; my father, who was no great 
| Laugher naturally, could not forbear to ſmile, till 

he found that Geoffry Plantagenet was. likely to 
occaſion him more expence than all the living 
relations 
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relations of Lady Mary, yet they had by no 
means been à cheap connection. 

„ Lady Mary had heard of, or perhaps ſeen, 
the ſword of Sir Bevis, who was one of the 
ſeven champions of chriſtendom; ſhe had gazed 
on the helmet of Hotſpur, and looked with re- 
ſpect on the ribs of the dun cow, victim to the 
proweſs of the Earl of Warwick. In rummaz- 
ing. therefore over Sandthwaite Caſtle, theſe 
pieces of armour had been diſcovered, which 
only their being worth nothing, even as old iron, 
had probably preſerved ſo long; and on an old 
ſword, with a croſs of iron by way of guard, 
ſhe ſeized, as the weapon undoubtedly uſed by 
Geoffry Plantagenet himſelf; this therefore was 
hung vp. in the entrance hall in great ſtate—and 
her ladyſhip meditated forming a trophy of what 
remained to decorate the lodge which ſhe was 
building as an entrance to the park, meaning to 
have them, as ſhe obſerved, “ taſtefully diſpoſed 
in a ſort of feſtoon, and painted white.” — Hin 
they could undergo this operation, and be dedi-- 
cated to the memory of Geoffty Plantagenet by 
a. Latin inſcription, they were ſuffered to re- 
main in the lumber room, where the ſervants. 
now began to imagine ſome noQurnal myſteries 
were celebrated by this Geoffry Plantagenet, of 
whom they heard ſo, much, and his aſſociates. 

The upper houſemaid was of opinion that there 
was. money had there, and told a very true ſtory, 
how, her mother's great uncle had found, in one 

-of his fields, a fort of an houſe under ground, 
where there was a pavement of ' comical ſhaped 
bricks, all blue, and yellow, and red, making 
the figures of ſnakes and birds, and a pot full of 
money, with ſome heathen gods upon it, which 
he ſold to a ſilverſmith at Liverpool, and which 

way 
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was ſuppoſed to be hid by the fairies, “ or ſuch 
like ſpiritous creturs.” 

% Ag to fairies,” cried my father's man, (a 
perſon of erudition and. conſequence from Lon- 
don). „e the ſtories of them there fort of inwiſa- 
ble beings, and ſuch, appearing, is all nonſenſe 
and ſtuff,, and nobody believes ſuch. things now 
a days; as to this Geffry ſomebody, that my 
lady makes fuch a talk about, I wonder what he 
was? —ſome Lord or Duke I warrant, or ſhe 
would not claim a couſinſhip to him—l ſuppoſe 
ſuch another as Duke Humphry,—but for my 
part I ſhould like to ſee one of them grim gob- 
lins riſe up oat of a church yard now, or under 
the great hollow yew tree by the old chapel wall, 
with ſaucer eyes, and ſpitting wild fire. out. of 
his noſtrils—Epad, nothing would divert me 


more,” 


« How: can you talk ſo, Mr. Malloch,” ſaid. 


my Lady Mary's own woman, a perſon of infi- 
nite: delicacy and ſuperior feelings, who. only 
occaGonally. condeſcended to hold converſe with 
the reſt.— “ Pm ſupriſed you have fo little no- 
tion of propriety. I aſſure you, people of con- 
ſequence ds believe. in ſpirits, and if you would 
read ſome ſweet books I met with juſt be- 
I came from town, which I got from the 


Xirculating library, l'm ſure you would never be 
+ - ſuch an infidel, You can't think how. frightful 

the ſtories are—all about tapeſtry waving in the 
wind, a bloody, dagger, and voices calling at 


midnight, howlings in the air, and dark paſſages, 
and coſſins full of bones, and poor young ladies 
got among theſe alarming objeds; quite ſhock» 
ing, Pi] aſſure you.” 
« Curſed fee fa. fum nonſenſe,” cried Mal- 
Joch, „ heard a very good judge of them there 
a things 
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things ſay ſo.—But I cannot ſtay prating about 
them now, I mult go up to old Hogen Nogen—he 
is the molt frightful thing in zhis houſe (this was 
the name his ſervants gave my father, from 
their idea that he was a Dutchman) and I wiſh 
this Jeffry Plantagenet, or Jeffry Belzebub, 
would fly away with him and his damned old 
old place together; and if they took Lady Mary 
into the bargain ſo much the better.“ 

I give this ſpecimen of the converſation of 
her ladyſhip's domeſtics, which by an odd chance 
I overheard, to ſhew what the ſort of arrange- 
ment really was on which Lady Mary prided 
| herſelf, being accuſtomed to ſay, there was not 
any houſe of equal faſhion half ſo well regulat- 
ed as her's. 

„ This Teſuſcitation of Geoffry Plantagenet 


continued to make part of the converſation of 


the houſe, till folly begot folly, and all the ſtories 


of ſpectres and ſprights that were remembered 


by any of the ſervants, or could be collected in 
the neighbourhood, were at length related with 
exaggerations every night at the ſecond table, 
growing more terrific as they reached the ſer- 
vants hall, and in proportion as the evenings 
grew dark and long, till at length there was hard- 
ly a maid who would go to turn down the beds, 

or a ſtable boy who would venture to attend 
his horſes alone.— The infection did not ſtop 
there—it reached my old governeſs, Mrs. Mar- 
gyſon. This prim gentlewoman was near fixty, 
very upright, very preciſe, and very weak, Sbe 
had poſſeſſed a ſmall fortune left her by her mo- 
ther, who kept a boarding- houſe at a public place, 
bur having entruſted it to the management of an 
attorney who was her relation, he had contrived 
to wy her, ſecundum artem, of fo much of * 
ws that 
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that ſhe was glad to accept the offer of a woman 
of ſome faſhion, who had lodged in the houſe, 


to live with her, in a ſort of indefinite capacity 


between a lady's woman and a governeſs.— As 


ſue knew nothing, ſhe could teach nothing; but 
ſhe was careful of the children's health, and 


ſcolded the other ſervants ſo much to the ſatiſ(- 


ſation of her employer, that on her diſmiſſion 
ſhe received an handſome preſent beſide the yearly 


ſtipend, which ſhe had ſaved almoſt entirely, and 


ſhe only wiſhed for a little addition to enable 


her to return to her native place, and live in 
part of a ſmall houſe of her own, play a ſix- 
penny rubber or pool every night, and attend 
chapel three times a week, as well dreſt in her 


way as Mrs, Simmings, Miſs Butterworth, and 


other perſons with whom ſhe aſſociated in her 


younger days, and to emulate whoſe preſent. 


manner of life was the object of her, actual 
ambition. 
“Being recommended to my mother on the 


diſmiſſion of Miſs Hayns, as a perſon who might 


be confided in, Mrs. Margyſon accepted the of- 


ter, as likely in the event to anſwer her purpoſe, ' 
by complezting - the little competency ſhe co- 


veted. Jo me it was indifferent who was ſet 
over me, for I had determined never to tempt 
them to forget their fidelity. — Mrs. Margyſon 


was very formal, very tedious, and very diſagree- 


able, but not ſo ill-tempered as ſhe was weari- 
ſome, by a ſort of fid fad ceremony about trifles, 


which often tried my patience to the utmoſt— ' 


it had been dreadfully irkſome to me while we 
vere near London, but now as the apprehen- 


< 


hons about Glenmorris gradually faded away, 


and there appeared no poſſibility of my ſeeing 


her 


him, the poor woman was not lorry to relax in 
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her vigilance, and the more readily ſuffered me 
to walk out alone, becauſe the evenings were 
very cold, and the ſharp air and cold houſe had 
already given her the rheumatiſm, of which ſhe 
moſt piteouſly complained to the few who would 
hear her complaints.” 

We had now been above a month at Sand. 
thwaite, and the name of Glenmorris had hard. 
ly. been mentioned—One evening, however, at 
dinner, Lady Mary took occaſion to relate many 
artfcles. of news, which ſhe had learned by a 
letter from one of her relations—and at length 
ſhe added, caſting a ſignificant glance at me, 
and addreſſing herſelf to my father Ir is very 
lucky indeed, Mr. De Verdon, that you diſ- 
miſled my unhappy relation, that poor ill-ſtarred 
Scotch boy Glenmorris, from all connection 
with yourſelf or your houſe; for Lady Bab aſ- 
ſures me he is in a moſt dreadful way indeed — 
and in the ſhort ſpace of time fince he has been 


his own maſter, has quite entirely ruined him- 


ſelf by gaming—and that not like a-gentleman 
neither, and. in an handſome way, but by fre- 


quenting all the loweſt gamiag houſes and moſt. 


blackguard ſocieties in town.” 


« My father, who, though he dared not own: 


it, had always a fort of good-natured partiality 


towards Glenmorris, anſwered drily, “ If it is 


ſo, Lam ſorry for it.” | 
% How | looked I know not, but mv mother 


ſeemed. to enjoy my confuſion; and that I might- 
gratify her as little as poſſible, and breathe freer, 
I roſe from table, and haſten- 


for I felt choaked ; 
ed mto the garden. | 
&« It was a mild evening—the wind blowing 
from the ſea, brought with it the hollow mur- 
mur of the waves with, the -riſingy tide 1 
| 72 | broke 
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broke ſhallow and ripling on the broad bed of 
und, on which, where it was not dry, and on 
the ſurf as it whitened beyond, the tremblin 
luſtre of an early moon was reflected. The 
very circumſtance of being alone, and at liberty 
for a few moments, was a ſpecies of enjoyment, 
and J ſoon recovered recollection enough to 
conſider, that what Lady Mary had ſaid was 
probably unfounded ; tl. at it was unlikely that 
the perſon with whom ſhe correſponded, an old 
woman of quality, who affociated with beings 
ſo very unlike UGlenmorris, ſhould know any 
thing of him. My fpirits were quieted by theſe 
reflections, and recalling to my mind every rea- 
| ſon. I had to rely on the affections of Glenmor- 
ris, Lhad once more felt myſelf capable of en- 
during -with.calmneſs my preſent ſituation how- 
| ever comfortleſs. 

« I knew, that not to forfeit by indiſcretion 
the privilege 1 had obtained from poor Margy- 
ſon's illneſs, that of walking alone, I muſt not 
be long abſent; I forbore therefore to lengthen 
my walk beyond the end of a terras, or embank- 
ment, which was carried on before the houſe, 
at the diſtance of four or five hundred paces, 
rather as a guard againſt the ſea, which in high 
des overflowed the plice, that if graſs would 
have grown in it might have been with more 
juſtice called a lawn, than as affording ary orna- 
ment. On reaching its termination towards a 
lalt marſh, I ſtopped a moment to obſerve ſome 
ſea birds, whoſe white wings catchiog the moon 
beams, ſeemed like tranſient meteors floating 
from the ſea, which was now covering the fand, 
where at low water they ſought their food. 
Eyery thing was ſo Rillthat I could hear the whiſ- 
paring of their wings, when my attention was | 

Ss ſuddenly * 
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- ſuddenly and forcibly arreſted by a low ye 
ſtrong voice, which, iſſuing from beneath the 
place where I ſtood, ſang an air, of which Glen. 
morris had written the words, and it had been ſe 
to muſic by one of his friends; once before [I ha 
heard it; now, without waiting fot its concly. 
ſion, I called, hardly knowing what I did, on 

Glenmorris, and in a moment he was befor: 

me. 
I was at firſt unable to ſpeak, but conſcious 
that we were in view of moſt of the windows 
of the houſe, fear mingled itſelf with ſurprizz 
and pleaſure. I explained to Glenmorris, in a 
tew words, the danger we were in. He aſked ne 
if I had courage to venture down from the ter. 
race, which would then afford us a ſhelter, to 
the ſands below it; and when I aſſured him | 
had, he ſprang down before me, and aſſiſted me 
to follow him. I ſtil] dreaded the enquiry of 
Mrs. Margyſon, and therefore liſtened tremb- 
ling. 

: Laura,” ſaid he, „ we have now been (e- 
parated four months—how have you borne it! 
and do you ſtill love me? — Ah! Laura, I wil 
tell you the cruel effect this enforced abſence 
has had on me It drove me at firſt to attempt 
diſſipation as a cure for deſpair. When it ſeem— 
ed ſo uncertain whether we ſhould ever meet 
again, when I thought you might be induced to 
forget me, I became careleſs of every thing 
My friends, who love me beſt, were abſent! 
found a poor ſubſtitute for them in acquaint 
ance—and I will tell you, Laura, the whole of 
my folly— Lou may yet ſave me, unleſs you 
believe him, who ſolicits you to ſnatch him 
from perdition, already unworthy of your N 
e ä gary 
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gard, and then [ have nothing leſt but to com- 
plete my undoing.” 
« I interrupted him, entreating him to, ex- 
plain himſelf. 
| « You know,” faid he, „the heart which is 
_ wholly yours, and you have Jamented its extra- 
vagant and ungovernable temper ; you alone can 
mould it as you will. When I am no longer 
under your influence, I am under that of thoſe 
violent paſſions which I feel i have not reaſon 
.enovgh to govern—and—alas! Laura, I have 
deen the prey of men with whom I ought never 
to have affociated—1 wandered about the town, 
forlorn and wretched—my feet involuntary took 
the way to that part of it where I had been uſed 
to ſee you—but you were gone !—and nothing 
remained but the cruel remembrance that we 
-migl;r,never meet again. 
„ Thrown from your father as unworthy of 
his countenance, and deteſting the occupation 
| waned, J had attempted to follow, when every 
chance was removed chat you would be the fival 
reward of the ſacrifice l ihould have made of my 
taſte * and my time, 1 ſeemed to be burthen- 
; ſome even to myſelf; and an outcaſt from the 
World. 
1 There; were moments in which I ſelt a 
dreadful temptation to quit it—But you were in 
| it, and amid the wild. tumult of my mind, hope 
. vid not wholly forfake me—yet, to quiet by mo- 
mentary forgetfulneſs the. miſery that preyed 
upon me, I ruſhed into company. The mere 
converſation of men, whoſe ideas and purſuits 
were altogether unlike mine, irritated rather 
than appeaſed the agitation of my mind; I 
wanted fomething that could animate me, could 
iaduce me to take lome intereſt in what was 
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pafſing; I went to a gaming table, and my pur. 
poſe was for the moment anſwered. 

c Again and again I repeated the dangerous 
experiment—I won, and fancied I underſtood 
what I was about; I even imagined, fool that [ 
was, that fortune might favour me to ſuch a de- 
gree as to renew all my hopes of engaging your 
father's favour. My gains, however, were 
merely the reſult of the fineſſe of my compa- 
nions. I ſoon loſt to three times their amount, 
and found it to be impoſſible, for me to conti- 
nue long in the ſame line but I ſought tables cf 
an inferior deſcription, and often, inſtead of 
trying by rational means to ſooth and reduce my 
fevered ſpirits to reaſon, I have rambled all 
night from one of theſe receptacſes of deſpera- 
tion to another.” 

« Glenmorris, who held my hands within 
his while he ſpoke, felt that I trembled, and had 
no courage to interrupt him. | 

« Yes, Laura,” —he went on to ſay,—* | 
have waſted in this ſenſeleſs and deftruQtive vice 
ſome of the little property 1 poſſeſſed, and le- 
fened, in the phrenzy of my deſpair, the little 
Hope I had of happineſs—if it vaniſhes quite ! 
will no longer reſiſt ruin, I will rather court it. 
Conſider then, my firſt, my only love, if you 
can reſolve to ſhare my deſtiny, inferior as it is, 
to what you ought to expect, or whether you more 
prudently, as the world would think, determine 
to abandon me to my fate. —I know I am un- 
inn Big you, every way unworthy, fave in 
poſſeſſing an heart which knows your value, and 
adores you. I have yet-a property left in the 
highlands—there lived my anceſtors— hy ſhould 
1, falſely refined, ſuppoſe that 1 cannot alſo live 
there? With you, Lavira,"the wildeſt mourn 
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tain of my rugged country would be to me an 
Eden.” | 

* You may imagine what was my anſwer to 
this propoſal, I not only paſſionately loved 
Glenmorris, but had no pleaſure in that way of 
life which my parents wiſhed to force me to 
continue in. The aſſurance that my ſiſter would 
be with them obviated all objection to my leav- 
ing them, and appeaſed the concern I ſhould 
otherwiſe have felt for my father, The idea of 
ſaving Glenmorris from the errors, the ruin, 
which his impetuous temper was hurrying him 
into, ſuſpended in my mind every other conſi—- 
deration. | will follow you, Glenmorris,” 
ſaid I, “ as your wife, as your friend, whither- 
ſoever you will, at any hazard I dread nothing 
but your forgetting me.“ 


CHAP. XVI. 


« With love's light wings did I o'er perch theſe walls, 
For ſtony limits cannot love hold out: 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt, 


« A MowenT only remained,” ſaid Mrs. 
Glenmorris, continuing her narrative, “ to 
conſult on the means of our eſcape. The im- 


poſſibility of my paſling through, the bed-cham- 


ber of Mrs. Margyſon, whaſe bed exactly fronted 


the door, was our greateſt impediment, an: 
ſuch as for the moment appeared inſurmountable. 
She herſelf locked the door every night, and 
 uſually-ſat up later than I did To obviate ſuch 
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a difficulty was not the contrivance of a moment, 
and lights being now feen, and voices callin 

me from the houſe being heard, Glenmorris, 
hurrying to afhft me to regain the terras, had 
only time toentteat me to ſee him again the fol. 

lowing evening — , 1,” ſaid he, „ will in the 
mean time walk round the fortreſs, and as you 
have given me an idea of your chamber, I think 
I ſhall find ſome means to ſettle our plan by to- 
morrow night.“ I n him to take care, 
which he promiſed, and in his turn entreating 
me to have courage, and not betray myſelf by 


the appearance of fear, we parted. Glenmorris 


diſappeared, and I walked towards the perſons 


whom I obſerved coming from the houſe in 


ſearch of me. Mrs. Margyfon, though quite a 
cripple with the rheumatiſm, came towards me 
as nimbly as ſhe could, and enquired why I 
walked ſo late? I anſwered with apparent un- 


concern; and as the ſaw me ſafe her fears and 


her diſpleaſure vaniſhed together, I went in to 
ſupper, not without- dread of hearing a more 


ſevere ' remonſtrance from Lady Mary; but l 


found that during my abſence the had heard by 
an avant courier cf Lord and Lady Daventry's 
propoſed arrival the next day ſave one, and had 


been too buſy in giving orders, and ſettling every 


thing that was to be done the next day, to think 
about me. Indeed ſhe hardly ſeemed-to recollect 


that I exiſted. 


« J haſtened moſt willingly to my chamber, 
and waited impatiently till Mrs. Margyſon ſhould 
be aſleep, as I then hoped to ſee Glenmorris re- 
connoitring as ſoon as the ſervants ſhould be 
retired'; but the windows, if they might be 
called whites, of the room | inhabited, were 
ſo far from the ground that I could not reach 

them, 
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them, or if I had I could not have opened them, 
I was therefore compelled to reftrain my impati- 
ence till the following evening, when every 
bor y being buſied in preparations for the great 
event of the enſuing day, I was ſuffered to take 
my walk unnoticed; I even told Mrs. Margyſon, 
who was buſted as the reſt, that I ſhould go for 
a long ramble on the ſands, to which ſhe made 
no objection. 

« 1 foon met Glenmorris, and we got as 
quickly as we could out of the way of obſerva- 
tion. 

„ He then told me, that as ſoon as the lights 
were extinguiſhed he had gone round the houſe; 
and “ there is,” faid he, „very near the room 
which I know to be your's, an high heap of ruins, 
or rather rubbiſh, which has been piled up, [ 
imagine, at different times, in that receſs, as 
alterations have been made in the building; I 
am ſure that if I mounted on theſe ruins I could 
either get into the room myſelf, or take you from 
the window ſafely. What is in that room ?— 

Does any perſon fleep there?“ 

4 informed him that the room, as has been 
ſo frequently the cafe in ſuch houſes, had been 
nailed up nobody now knew why; that I had 
never been in it, and believed that no perſon 
now in the caſtle had ever ventured to explore 
it. : 

« 'Glenmorris declared that nothing could be 
better for our purpoſe. —* I am ſure,” ſaid he, 
© by the appearance of the window, that I can 
force it open. If any noiſe is heard while I do 
it, it will be imputed to the evil ſpirits who have 
doubtleſs held their vigils there from time im- 
memorial. Expect me, therefore, as ſoon as every 
thing is quiet round the caſtle - When I am 
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once within fide I have no doubt of finding the 
means to conduct you ſafely without.” 

« I recolleQted at that moment, and mention- 
ed the remains of the armour of Geoffry Plan. 
tagenet, which was depoſited in the lumberœ om, 
from whence it occurred to me that there was a 
door opening from that he propoſed to enter, 
though it was half hid by boxes, packing caſes, 
pieces of worm eaten furniture, and immenſe 
frames of old pictures, which, for aught Lknew, 
might heretcfore have furniſhed the apartments 
of Geoffry Plantagenet himſelf. Glenmorris 
ſmiled at my deſcription, and replied,” that if 
the inſide of thoſe rooms anſwered to their ap- 
Pearance without, he had no doubt of being 
able to force any door with little difficulty or 
noiſe. He defired that, as I had acceſs to the 
firſt room, I would take ſome ſale occaſion to 
remove as much as I could of, the obſtructions 
near the door that opened to the other ; then 
pauſing a moment, he ſaid, „ What if to ſe- 
cure cur flight I were to enact your mother's 
illuſtrious anceſtor, and ſtalk in the armour ef 
Geoffry himſelf ? Yet,” added he, his natural 
generoſity prevailing, „“ yet I ſhould not like to 
owe my ſucceſs to a ſtratagem which might ter- 
Tify fatally your poor old governeſs. There is 
ſomething fo pitiable in the ſituation of a little 
unprotected old being, who is forced to eat the 
bitter bread of dependence under a woman like 
Lady Mary, that I feel it almoſt unmanly to in- 
flict on ſuch an one any additional, dread.“ 
„ The idea, however, was too happy a one 
to be given up. © We may have to encounter,” 
ſaid he, „“ perſons againſt whom I ſhall have no 
ſcruple to uſe any means that may fall in my 
way; endeavour, therefore, my Laura, to . 
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the armour ready ; take ſuch other precautions 
as occur to you; prepare a little packet of linen, 
and if poſſible make your appearance reſemble 
that of a peaſant girl.” 

« The part Mrs. Margyſon voluntarily tock 
in the buſtle my mother choſe to make about 
my ſiſter's reception had greatly fatigued the 
oor woman, who was allo very much indi{- 
poſed by one of thoſe rheumatic affections which 
occaſions particular ſuffering as ſoon as the pati- 
ent is warm in bed. To fave herſelf from this pain 
Mrs. Margyſon was accuſtomed to take an opiate, 


and ſhe had on this night, I believe, doubled 


the doſe, for ſhe was, contrary to her cuſtom, 
ſoon in a faſt fleep. I never heard any ſound 
more delightful than that which convinced me 
the good woman was in a ſtate of ſorgetſulneſs; 
F liſtened to the ſhutting the doors in remote 
parts of the houſe, and at length heard the clock 
tell twelve; but there were ſtill diſtant murmurs 
about the building ; I could not hear any thing 
diſtinctly, but I imagined the houſekeeper, and 
the ſervants under her, were kept by their con- 
fectionary and paltry from their beds till a later 
hour than uſual. My heart beat ſo violently 
during all this ſuſpence, that I was almcit un- 


able to breathe. I had dreſſed myſelf, as ſoon. 


as I was ſure Mrs, Margyſon flept, as nearly as 1 
could in the manner Glenmorris had directed, 
and lay down in my clothes. When one o'clock 
ſounded ſullen from the entrance tower through 
the building, 1 aroſe, and in ſtill more breathleſs 
expectation liſtened, while a thouſand fears aſ- 
Niled me. 1 bgured to myſelf that the pile on 
which Glenmorris propoſed to mount might be 
hollow ; that, light and active as he was, it 
might give way with his weight, and that not 
4 only 
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only diſcovery but danger to himſelf might fol. 
low ;. I dreaded too, leit if he reached the win- 
dow and attempted to force it, the ſtone work, 
which was very much disjointed, might cruſh 
him; and in truth I believe, though he after. 
werds made light of it, that mounting a breach 
would not have been a much more dangerous 
exploit than that he thus engaged in. The 
walls, however, on that ſide, were ſo thick, and 
his precautions ſuch, that attentively as I liſten- 
ed | heard nothing, till a ſudden craſh very near 
ne announced that Glenmortis had made his 
way into the adjoining room. My anxious ter— 
ror was now infupportable, for I, thought it im- 
poſſible that ſo loud a noiſe ſhould not awake 
my duenna. She ſtill was faſt, aſleep ;, I had 
pr2viouſly had the precaution to unlock the door 
which was near her bed, and now, after waiting 
a moment, I crept ſoftly to it, opened it, and 
ſhut it after me as gently as poſſible, and then 
almoſt ſinking to the ground from the violence 
and variety of the ſears that afſailed me, I en- 
tered the lumber-room. Glenmorris had already 
forced away the rotten door, and was waiting 
for me with a light he had ſtruck by means of 
one of thoſe little tapers prepared with phoſ— 
phorus. © We have not a moment to loſe,” 
faid he ;—* arm yourſelf with courage, for our 
eſcape is more difficult than I had, reckoned 
upon.— I doubt whether the men in the ſtables 
are not up; they are preparing to go forth be- 
fore day - light to meet the bride and bridegroom 
with your father's horſes— I am ſure of it, as well 
from the converſation I have heard as from the 
light that yet remains in the ſtables and hall, 
from one of which to the other men are paſſing 
back ward and forward. This would not b 
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if I faw any other, means of your getting out of 
the houſe than going through a paſſage immedi- 
ately near them,” 

« I enquired eagerly why k could not deſcend, 
as he had got up, by the ruined pile? Glen- 
morris. replied, that 1 might affure myſelf it 
was impoſſible; that he could not ſuffer me to 
hazard it; but would fooner relinquiſh all hope 
of taking me with him, dear as that hope w.s 
to his heart. —« Have you then courage,” con- 
tinued he, „to venture through the houte !—— 
To heſitate is to ruin cvery thing. We can vow 
paſs over the fands in ſafety, while in two hours 
our flight that way will be rendered impoſſible, 
and by any other we ſhall be expoſed to the pro- 
bability of meeting the perſons we molt. with to 
avoid.” 

Eager and anxious as bis manner was, and 
trembling as 1 did left Mrs. Margyſon ſhould 
awake and miſs me, 1 conſented to whatever he 
propoſed, while my dread: of our failure, and 
the anticipation of what I ſhould inevitably ſuf- 
fer if we were detecked, were ſo terrible to my 
imagination, that with difoeulty I could follow 
Glenmorris, who puthed. open the heavy door 
that cloſed. the paſſage leading down. a ſtaircaſe 
which communicated wich an unfrequented 
palſage below, that might rather be called a tone 
gallery.— lle ſtept foftly on befor2 me, provided 
with a ſaꝛall dark lanthorn, into which he had 
put his taper; but on deſcendiarg the laſt ſtep 
he ſaw a ſervant whom my ſather had long kept, 
rather on account of his imbecile fimplicity than 
becauſe he was of much uſe.—Old Amos; de- 
ſirous that every thing might be in great order 
for his fine young lady, and not finding elſe- 
where ſufficient employment for his officious 
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zeal, was mighty buſy in cleaning a ſort of mar. 
ble ciſtern ſixed in this place, and which ſerved 
to ſave the ſervants the trouble of going farther 
for water to ſupply this fide of the houſe. Glen. 
morris ſtopped, concealed his light, and by a mo- 
tion of his handpointed him outto me as he ſtood 
with bis back towards us engaged in this needleſs 
work. To paſs him as we were was impollible ; 
but it occurred inſtantly to Gleomorris, that 
here the armour of Geolfry Plantagenet might 
moſt effeCtually befriend us. We ſaw beyond 
the fooliſh old man a door moit conveniently 
open to the moon-light, and knew that from 
thence we could gain a path among Lady Mary's 
paled plantations, which would 1000 lead us out 
of fi: cht of the houfe to the ſands. Glen. 
morris, as ſoon as we had re- aſcended the ſtair- 
caſe, communicated his idea to me. I knew 
that old Amos was the butt of all the ſervants 
on account of his cowardice and ſuperſtition, 
. and I filently acquieſced, while I helped to equip 
Glenmorris in the armour of the heroes of the 
red roſe. But little of it was neceſſary to make 
him a molt formidable figure, and he would not 
encumber himſelf with any thing that might 
impede our ſpeedy march acroſs the grounds. — 
The clock ſtruck two as for the ſecond time we 
deſcended the ſtairs, and found Amos ſtill buſy, 
though apparently near the end of his labours.— 
He was arranging ſome fire buckets, of which 
this place was a receptacle, and talking to him- 
ſelf, as he uſually did when he thought he had 
performed ſome notable ſervice for which he 
ſuſpected nobody elſe would applaud him. 

% Glenmorris advanced on tip toe cloſe to 
him, {truck the candle down that ſtood on a 
chair, and then throwing the light of the lan- 
| thorn 
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thorn directly on his own figure, pronounced in 
an hollow voice“ Amos! Amos! Amos!“ 
There was no occaſion for the repetition, ſor 
the very moment Amos heard himſelf fo called, 
and caught a glimpſe of the frightful figure 
from whom the ſummons came, he uttered 
ſomething between, a ſhout. and a groan, and 
fell on his face on the floor, invoking moſt pi- 
oully the aſſiſtance of all the po vers of Heaven. 
We left him to his ejaculations, and fled 
through the open door, which let us out to a 
place uſed for drying linen, and communicating 
one way.to. the ſtable yard, though by another 
we could pals out to the nurſeries and ſhrubbe- 
ries — Thither we were haſtening with quick 
and light ſteps, when the gate from the ſtable 
yard opened, and we ſaw an under groom ap- 
pear, probably with the intention of calling 
Amos, as their work jo the ſtable was done, to 
go to bed, — This was a country lad about feven- 
teen, who had never been five miles from the 
ſoot of the fell where he was born, and whoſe 
head was full of ſuch tories as have been the 
terror and delight of the Lancaſhire clowns for 
ages —Glenmorris putting me behind him 
faced the affrighted boy, who had he ran back 
the way he came would probably have alarmed 
the rell of the men; but following the firſt im- 
pulſe of terror he ruſhed forward to the door of - 
the place where we had left poor Amos, when 
not being able to open it, aud on looking back 
ſecing the ſpectre again, he ſtood apparently - 
petrified with fear, his hands upon his eyes, and 
ſupporting himſelf againlt the door caſe, while 
we, fortunately finding the little wicker gare 
open, paſſed with all ſpeed through it, and ne- 
ver ſtopped till we gained the fands: There 
$377 1 Glenmorris 
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Glenmorris diſengaged. himſelf from his ar- 
mur, and fondly claſping me to his heart, 
_ whiſpered, that with a very little more exertion 
we ſhould be ſaſe. I was, however, ſo breath- 
jeſs between the haſte and terror of our flight, 
that he inſiſted on my ſtopping a moment to re- 
cover myſelf, I did not long indulge this Weak- 
nefs; but fancying I heard voices from the 
houſe I implored Glenmorris to haſten on — 
Ile took from me the ſmall packet of linen Thad 
provided myſelf with, and putting my arm 
within his, we proceeded filently, yet as faſt as 
we could well walk, along the ſands, 

« he mcon now lent us her lateſt light; we 
ſaw her ſinking in the ſea, and Glenmorris, 
while we. ſtopped to liſten if any noiſe came 
hom the Caſtle threatening purſuit, was alarm- 
ed by the murmur of the tide, which ſeemed to 
he nearer covering the ſands than he had calcu- 
lated, Without communicating to me the ex- 
tent of his fears,. I - obſerved him very anxious 
that we might quicken our pace—lI ran rather 
than walked; but notwithſtanding. our utmolt 
exertions the tide gained ſo faſt upon us, that 
Glenmorris became ſoon terrifed, even to 
»gony, eſpecially as he found that it would 
l.ardly be poſſible for me to continue much 
longer the haſte I now exerted myſelf to make. 

« His ardent and rapid imagination repre- 
ſcented me as.periſhing among the riſing waves, 
while unable to ſave me he was to ſtand an help- 
jeſs ſpeAator of my death.—With an emotion 
that communicated quite a convulſion to his 
whole frame, he graſped my arm within his, 
and I heard him murmur, “I can always, 
however, eſcape the miſery of ſurviving her.” 
— Finding by my ſhortening breath and ou 
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ſtep that it was impoſſible for me to proceed ſo 
faſt much farther, he ſtopped, and looked to- 
wards the water, which was now very near us, 
with an eye of defpair—and much as we had 
before dreaded to hear any ſound approach us 
from the quarter we had left, 1 believe Glen- 
morris now felt a fort of relief when the ſi- 
lence: was broken by ſomething elſe beſide the 
hollow ripling of the approaching waves. We 
heard an horſe that ſeemed to be coming falt to 
the place where we were.—We liſtened; the 
ſound of his feet on the ſand came nearer and 
nearer, and now they ſplaſhed the water which 
we felt riſing over our's.— The light was yet ſuf- 
ficient to enable us to diſcern a man on horſe- 
back, now almoſt cloſe to us, and to conceal 
ourſelves from him was impoſſible. Glenmorris 
hallooed to him to ſtop, though we neither of 
us doubted but that it was ſomebody difpatched 
from the caſtle in purſuit of us.—Rudely and 
ſurlily the man anſwered Glenmorris's enquiry ' 
of who he was? and whither he was going? — 
He was going, he ſaid, to the village of Kenth- 
waite, if he could get there before the tide - 
overtook him, and he had no mind to be drown- 
ed by ſtaying to give an account of himſelf to 
us—ſo ſaying, he was urging his horſe by us, 
when Glenmorris ſtepped on, and ſeized the 
bridle.— The man lifted a great ſtick and aimed 
it at him, but he caught it, and then faid in a 
loud and authoritative manner, „ Whoever you 
are you ſhall hear me-—l am overtaken' by the 
tide with this young woman—our lives are at 
ftake—I am well armed, and J will not ſuffer 
you to leave us in this Graation's 3 but if you Will 
tixe her up upon your horſe and land her ſafe at 
Kenthwaite, F will make it the beſt night? 's work 


you 
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you have done in your life. —The man, at once 
awed by the peremptory manner and tempted 
by the promiſes of Glenmorris, agreed; but I 
poſitively refuſed to mount the 'borſe unleſs le 
alſo was admitted to the ſame conveyance.— 
There was no time for debate Glenmorris en- 
larged his promiſes, and at the ſame time con- 
trived to make a pair of piſtols and a cutlaſs vi- 
ſible. The man, who was a ſmuggler employ- 
ed in conveying contraband goods inland from 
the coaſt oppoſite Ireland, at length ſuffered 
Glenmorris to place me behind him, while 
Glenmorris himſelt took a third place on the 
horſe, and ſtraining me in his arms conjured me 
to have courage, and truſt to his protect ion.— 
We. then proceeded more rapidly than could 
have been expected, eſpecially as the water 
gained upon us every moment, and the over- 
loaded horſe muſt ſoon have ſuhk with his bur- 
then, if we had not, juſt as the water was al- 
molt obliging him to ſwim, arrived at the end cf 
our perilous journey. Nor ſhould we ever have 
reached it in ſafety if the man, whoſe hazard- 
ous trade thus threw him in our way, had not 
been one of thoſe employed during the day in 
conducting paſſengers acroſs theſe dangerous 
ſands, 2 who therefore knew, even when co- 
vered with water, the places which were to be 
avoided. 

« Glenmorris was anxious that I ſhould ſtop 
at the firſt village we came to; but fatigued and 
half. drowned as I was, I had ſuch a dread of 
being betrayed by the accidental guide, who 
ſeemed to be a ruffian capable of committing 
any baſeneſs for money, that 1 aſſured him 1 had 
a thouſand times rather remove to a greater diſ- 
_ tance than riſk his informing the inhabitants of 
Sandthwaite 
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Sandthwaite Caſtle which way we had taken.— 


My entreaties were'fo earneſt that Glenmorris at 
length conſented. - We croſſed the river Ribble, 
and the next morning reached, on hired horſes, 
the village of Charley.—l know not with what 
{tory Glenmorris amuſed the people at the little 
ale-houſe where we took ſneker, but I found 
every accommodation ſuch a piace afforded, and 
conſented to remain there a day, Glenmorris af- 
ſuring me there was no longer any thing to fear 
from the information of the ſmuggler; and that 
it was far more probable Lady Mary, if ſhe 
thought proper to purſue us, ſhould ſend north- 
ward, as imagining we were gone towards 
Scotland, whither it was now Glenmorris's in- 
tention to haſten by croſs roads, and along the 
caltern coaſt. 

« I paſs over a journey which had nothing in 
it remarkable. At the firſt great town we came 
to, Glenmorris furnithed me with ciothes, and 
on our arrival in the country where the laws do 


not oppoſe the marriage of minors, our fates 
were united for ever.” 


CHAP. XVII. 


Length of years ſeemed to be the lot of my love, yet few 
and flecting were his days of joy; he was ſtrong as the 
tree of the vale, but untimely he fell; the morning ſun 
ſaw thee flouriſh as the roſe before the noontide heat; low 
thou droopeſt like a withered plant.“ 


nued Mrs. Glenmorris, „my huſband endea- 
roured to prepare me for the new ſcene I was 


going 


Douzinc our ſubſequent journey,“ conti- 
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going to, and the new manner of life I was to 
lead in it. —I was indifferent to every thing fo 
long as he was to be my companion, and m 
girliſh imagination delighted itfelf with the 
proſpect of the wild romantic ſolitude which 
love only was to embelliſh. 

« The paternal houſe, or rather caſtled tow- 
er, of Glenmorris was in Sutherland, and not 
far from the part of the county joining Caith- 
neſs, the moſt northern extremity of the iſland, 

« Tt was a ſtone fortreſs,” built on an almoſt 
perpendicular rock, its baſe beaten by the waves 
of the German ocean. To the Weſt aroſe 
mountains, whoſe ſummits crowned: with <ter- 
nal ſnow, were often concealed by, and ſeemed 
to. mingle with. the clouds. Nearer the houſe 
theſe pointed acclivities were leſs towering, and 
a few ſpots near the bottom were ſhaded with 
birch and hazle. From between two rocks of 
fantaſtic form ſtarted a mountain torrent, which 
at the ſeaſon I firſt ſaw it was ſwelled by the au- 
tumnal rains, and appeared like a river precipi- 
tating itſelf from an immenſe height, its foam- 
ing water looking bright and pellucid amidſt the 
brown and purple hues- of the projecting emi- 
nence, covered with faded heath and other 
ſcanty vegetation. This ſtream, raiſing a per- 
petual cloud of miſt where it fell, daſhed away 
among huge fragments of- ſtone, till it was re- 
ceived, at the diltance of half + mile, by the 
Loch, that winding through the valley of Glen- 
morris, was at length loſt among the mountains, 
which in many places beetled over it, and in 
others receding, left a ſmall tract of cultivated 
or paſture land, Which with their fiſhery ſerved 
to ſupport the fimple natives; Whoſe circulzr 
huts doubly wattled, and-the interval 5 
* „ 5 * Ods 
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ſods and roofed with turf or heather, were 
thinly ſcattered along the glen—the whole: of 
the inhabitants. amounting then to about three 
hundred perſons. 

« The houſe, if houſe it might be called, 
had never been inhabited ſince the father of 
Glenmorris, having loſt a wife he adored when 
his ſon was; about eleven years old, took him in 
his hand, and ſet forth to wander round Europe, 
often on ſoot, and at other times by ſuch acci- 
dental conveyances as offered. 

« He died of a fever in Spain about five 
years afterwards, having in that time traverſed 
the continent of Europe twice, and viſited many 
of the iſlands of the Archipelago z-it was then 
that Glenmorris, an orphan, and ſuppoſed to be 
even more indigent than he really was, having 
found his way back to England, was patroniſed 
after her manner by, Lady Mary as a relation of 
her own—for while the acknowledged antiquity 
of his family prevented her from diſowning 
him, ſhe felt a degree of exultation in having it 
laid, that ſhe reſcued from poverty the laſt heir 
of his ancient houſe. 

« Gleamorris, during his minority, had de- 
rived more pride than profit from being poſſeſſor 
of a large tract of land thinly. inhabited and 
poorly. cultivated; and ſince it had been in his 
power, he had unfortunately managed fo. ill as 
to be under the neceſſity of felling two of his 
farms; but ſanguine in his diſpoſition, and ar- 
dent in the purſuit of any project that ſtruck 
him, he now returned to his native mountains 
with the ex pectation of improving: his ſmall in- 
heritance by the knowledge he had acquired in 
other countries, and he ſuppoſed he could en- 
torce the practice of what he knew by the moſt 
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benevolently directed uſe of his power as a fy. 
dal chief and the head of his clan. With ſuch 
hopes he ſoon ſhook off the gloom which the re. 
collection of his parents, now both dead, and 
of the many changes of his fortune ſince, un— 
avoidably brought with it.—He was delighted 
to fee that I did not affect or feel any of that 
faſtidious delicacy which might be diſconcerted 
at the ſight of the rude and remote habitation 
he had brought me to. — His affection for me 
and his country was equally flattered, when he 
ſaw the honeſt highlanders of bis clay crowding 
round me, aud felicitating each other on the 
happineſs of their young laird, whom they ap- 
peared to conſider as a tutelary divinity : they 
could never enough admire his fine and manly 
figure, which brought to their minds the heroes 
celebrated in their traditional ſongs ; while the 
women, unpoliſhed as they ſeemed themſelves, 
knew how to admire the grace and beauty of 
the laird of Glenmorris, 

„ The interior of our houſe, though for 
enough from being cheerful or convenient, was 
better rather than worſe than my imaginatica 
had figured it. The extreme thickneſs of the 
walls made it warm— The furniture, though 
old, was glean, and many conveniencies but 
little known in the highlands had been conveyed 
thither during the reſidence of Glenmorris's 
mother. —Our beds and couvrelits were of ei— 
derdown, the produce of one ſpecies among 
that myriad of ſea-fowl that almoſt darkened the 
air amid the rocks under my window. I did not 
diſlike the ſmell of the turf fires, and I pro- 
cured a female ſervant who had been uſed to 
wear | ſtockings and ſhoes, which removed tire 
uncouth and uncomfortable appearance of hav- 

ing 
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ing a woman gliding around me with naked 
feet, Ae "2. 

« Our little arrangements completely em- 
ployed us for ſome weeks, and by that time 
winter was ſet in, but not with that ſeverity of 
cold that I had expected in a ſituation ſo far 
north. — The ſtorm, however, of November and 
December was loud and heavy on our elevated 
roof, and the huge waves of the eaſtern ocean 
broke inceſſantly at its baſe ; but within I had 
the countenance of the huſband I loved to cheer 
me—l1. heard his voice repeat that he was hap- 
py, and bleſs me for conſtituting his happineſs 
I ſaw him, though almoſt deſpotic, the be- 


loved monarch of a group of people, to in- 
creaſe whoſe comforts was his ſtudy—He found 


in that benevolent taſk, and in the cultivation of 


his little farm, ſufficient employment during the 


day—At night, as we had a few books, and 


ſometimes got a ſupply from Edinburgh, he read 


to me, while I was occupied in preparing 
clothes for the infant, whoſe birth we looked 
forward to as the completion of our felicity, 

« During theſe months—ah! months too 


ſwiftly fled! it ſeemed as if our happineſs was 


too great to admit of permanence; and ſome- 
times when Glenmorris, enjoying the preſent 


and looking forward to the ſuture, would dwell | 


on the ſuperiority, in his eſtimation, of the ra- 


tional courſe of life he now paſſed, compared 


with the tumultuous and feveriſh exiſtence he 


had experienced during his ſhort career of diſſi- 


pation, when deſpair had driven him from the 
haunts of luxurious idleneſs to the frenzy of the 
gaming houſe, I keard him with I knew not 
what emotions of apprehenſive tenderneſs, and 
though I had no diſtinct idea of what ſo affect- 
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ed me, my eyes were frequently ſwimming in 
tears, 
„ Glenmorris, imputing theſe tranſient fits 
of deſpondence to my ſituation, ſought only to 
ſoothe and tranquillize my mind. He had al- 
ways defigned to take an, houſe at Edinburgh 
for three months before my expected confine- 
ment, that I might not be ſubjected to the in- 
convenience of a journey through the Highlands 
immediately near it. It was now the beginning 
of March, and as he fancied, though he for- 
bore to notice it, that my gejection increaſed, 
he one evening mentioned his intention of writ- 
ing to a ftiend he had at Edinburgh to ſecure us 
this houſe immediately, I oppoſed his propoſal 
as an unneceſſary increaſe of expence, and aſ- 
ſured him that 1 perfectly well, and had 
not a ſingle wiſh: to deſert our romantic home 
while he was. happy in it, Glenmorris, who 
thought that ſome regret at having left my pa- 
rents might at this time prey on my mind, then 
turned the, diſcourſe on them. I underſtood 
why he did ſo, and confeſſed to him, that 
though | often, thought with tenderneſs and con- 
cern of my father, yet I was ſo well convinced 
that the preſence and proſperous fortune of my 
ſiſter conſoled him for the loſs of me, that l 
knew I infficted no unhappineſs on him, or un- 
happineſs fo tranſient that he had long fince ſor- 
gotten it.“ And as to Lady Mary,” added I, 
« 1 believe my abſence is ſo far from having 
given ber pain, that ſhe is happy in having 
found ſo good an excuſe for throwing off for ever 
a daughter, for whom ſhe ſeemed not to have 
room-enough in her heart. I ſhould, however, 
like to hear of my father. I ſhould, T own, 
feel an in knowing 0 he has not with. 
drawn 
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drawn entirely from me that little ſhare of af, 
feckion which L uſed ſometimes to think he 

wiſhed to expreſs more than his dehre of domeſ- 
tie quiet would give him leave to do,” 

« Gienmorris, fondly embracing me, pro- 
miſed, that if I would make myſelf eaſy he 
would find, means within a. very ſhort: time to 
procure for me intelligence. of my father, and 
even to let him know that,. though withdrawn 


from his immediate protection, I ſtill felt for 
him the affection of a daughter, and whenever 


he commanded it would haſten into bis pre- 
ſence. Such was, the watchful tenderneſs, of 


Glenmorris to, prevent my very. wiſhes, and 
ſuch the conſoling ideas I carried wich me to my 
pillow; ſo that whateyer preſentiments I might 
15550 have felt or fancied, L had none of the 
hideous calamity at that moment impending, and 


threatening to cruſhi me for ever. 

« The evening had been cold and tempeſtu- 
ous, with a ſtrong breeze from the eaſt, As we 
ſat at. ſupper in the tower, of which the win- 
dows looked eaſt ward, Glenmorris remarked that 
he heard two guns off at ſea, and the weather 
was turbulent enough to make him fear they 
might be. ſignals of diſtreſs. As nothing was 
ſo habitual to him as acts of humanity, he called 
lis peop le, and bade them look out, as well. as 
put out lights to mark ihe rocks and breakers, 
ſhould any v Tel, ignorant of the coaſt, be driv- 
ing near it with this frong wind. 

« Je went down himlelf to the path cut in 
the rock, juſt wide enough to ſuffer one perſon 
to walk round on that bde of the caſtle, and 
looked anxioufly out, ſea ward, for the lights of 
the veſſel which he fancied might need afliſtance; 
but. the ſky was ſo darkened by great rolling 
che 
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clouds driven impetuouſly by the wind, that he 
could diſtinguiſh nothing but the white ſurf 
thrown up with violence,” and breaking againſt 
the rocks, of which three were ſharp, and riſing 
like huge ruins out of the ſea about an hundred 
yards from the foot of the caſtle- cliff. 

« Believing therefore he had been deceived, 
or that, if not, the guns might not have ſigni- 
fied the peril of any veſſel, but that they were 
perhaps fired by two ſhips that they might not 
part company during the darkneſs and ſtorm, 
 Glenmorris ordered his people to retire at the 
nſual hour, and the whole Emily, which con- 
ßſted, beſides ourſelves, of four female and five 
male ſervants, were buried in ſleep. It was three 
hours zfter midnight when I ſuddeniy was 
ſtartled from an uneaſy dream by a loud and un- 
uſual noiſe which ſeemed very near me. Glen- 
morris, inſtantly awakened by my ſtarting and 
_ exclamation, had hardly time to attempt re- aſ- 
ſuring me, before the noiſe, yet nearer, was 
repeated, and in half a ſecond four fierce and 
terrible looking men, armed with piſtols ard 
cutlaſſes, were in the room. Glenmorrijs ſnatch- 
ed a broad ſword that hung by the fide of the 
bed, and proteſting he would periſh a thouſand 
times rather than ſuffer one of them to approach 
me, he kept them for a- moment at bay, white 
he demanded what they were, and what they 
wanted ? Ir was ſoon underſtood that they were 
the crew of an American privateer, and that 
their buſineſs was plunder“ . Glenmorris, who 
had at firit conceived ſtill more frightful ideas cf 


50 9 etc: (1 | 
*The celsbrated pirate Paul Jones landed in this way 
more than once on the coalt of Scotland, during the Amt 
rican war, | 
| them 
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them, made light of his property when put in 
competition with my ſafety, or even with m 
fears; and to draw them from the room where 
| was, he defired them, with great preſence of 
mind, to give him time to put on his clothes, 
and ſaid, that he would then ſhew them himſelf 
where the ſew valuable things he poſſeſſed were 
depoſited.-—This the men refuſed. They knew 
that the alarm would ſoon be given to the clan, 
and that, overpowered by numbers, they ſhould 
be compelled to relinquiſh their booty if they 
did not immediately fecure it; they therefore 
demanded of Glenmorris to give up his broad 
(word, and to ſuffer himſelf to be bound. He 
ſtaid not to hear the concluſion of a propoſal fo 
infamous, but ruſhing forward ſtruck the ruffian 
who made it a blow which felled him to the 
earth. Two piſtols were then fired; I ſaw Glen- 
morris fall. I ſaw no more; the ſhades of death 
encompaſſed me. I fhrieked in frantic agony to 
Glenmorris, and my eyes cloſed in the ſtupefac- 
tion of anguiſh and deſpair. 

When my recollection returned, I found 
myſelf on the bed, wkh my maid and ſeveral 
highland women weeping over me, and endea- 
vouring to recal me to life. I raiſed myſelf, and 
looking wildly around me, enquired for Glen- 
morris. The lamentations of the women were 
redoubled, and all that had paſſed flaſhed horri- 
bly on my fevered brain. Again I heard the 
piſtol, which had, I concluded, deſtroyed Glen- 
morris—again I ſaw him ftagger and fall—lI 
ſtarted from my bed, and beheld the floor co- 
vered with blood, — The ignorant and affrighted 
women who ſurrounded ine knew not-how- to 
loothe the firſt agonies of deſperation ; their 
ignorance and their own terrors ſerved only to 
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irritate the phrenzy that ſeized me; but my 
miſery was ſo ſevere that I have now no diſtinct 
remembrance of what 1 ſaid or did. I heard 
from them that Glenmorris was carried away, 
they knew not whether dead or alive, by the 
pirates; that two of his faithful ſervants had 
been deſperately wounded in attempting to reſcue 
him; that before the free-booters retired, the 
inhabitants of the glen being alarmed, had come 
down to the ſhore, and that it was with difficulty, 
and not till ſeveral (ſhot had been ſired on both 
ſides, that they bad eſcaped to their veſſel with 
their-priſoner, or their murdered victim, toge- 
ther with the booty they had gathered in the 
caſtle, which was almoſt every thing portable 
that it contained. 
« I was incapable of hearing this narrative 
but by ſnatches -and intervals. The horror of 
what I had ſeen, the dreadful uncertainty I was 
left in as to the fate-of the only friend I had on 
earth, my lover, my huſband, my protector, 
was ſuch as to deprive me at intervals of my 
ſenſes; I gave myſelf up to deſpair; 1 defired 
to die; nor would any thing have prevented my 
ſeeking death during thoſe dreadful paroxyſms, 
but the 'wiſh I was (till confcious of 'to'preſerve 
the infant of my murdered Glenmorris—when- 
ever that occurred to me I confented to take 
nouriſhment; 4 tried to calm my agonized ſpi- 
rits, and then ſometimes funk from this en- 
forced irefignation into a ſtate of morbid tran- 
quillity, and placing myſelf at that window of 
the tower which commanded the ꝑreateſt hori- 
zon, I watched from morning till night the 
boundleſs extent of ocean, and half ſtupefied, 
half delirious, fancied 1 ſaw a diſtant ſail, and 
that it might belong to the veſſol where was the 

bleeding corſe of Glenmorris. 
« This 
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„ This borrible image was ever preſent to me, 
and hourly gained upon my mind, whether 1 
rayed or was compoſed ; whether I was awake, 
or yielded through mere fatigue to unquiet and 
ſeveriſh ſleep. Of every pertonal inconvenience 
or perſonal fear I was totally infenfible, but it 
was not ſo with the women about me, or the 
ſetvants of tbe houſe. Their dread was leſt 
the pirates might return; and with lamentations 
for their dear maſter, and their unfortunate com- 
panions (one of whom had by this time died of 
his wounds) theſe poor people mingled fears for 
their, own ſafety and mine.—lt was in vain, 
however, that they-entreated me to quit the 
caſtle, and remove. farther up the country — 
When 1 was capable of underſtanding them, I 
refuſed with anger and indignation to hear any 
mention of quitting it; but at other times I ſat 
totally unmoved, and neither ſpoke nor gave any 
ſign of comprehending them. 

« There was not a ſuperſtitious notion, with 
which this poor and ignorant race of people are 
taught to torment themſelves, that did not re- 
ceive-its confirmation from the miſerable cataſ- 
trophe thus overwhelming me. The ſhrieks of 
ſpirits, portending future evil, were nightly 
heard, either from the ſea or among the rocks. 
This idea was repeated till it reached me; but 
1 feared no future evils; mine were inevitable 
and incurable, and 1 felt ſomething not unlike 
an horrible kind of pleaſure in prognoſtics*, 
which, if they might be depended upon, an- 
nounced to me the end of my inſupportable ſuf- 
The highlanders imagine, that when any petſon is to 
die, it is anne unced by a ſhadow appearing in his of her like- 
neſs, which flies 'beſore-the'fpeRater, ſhrieking and lament- 
ing, towards the iplace of interment. | 

p ferings; 
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ferings ; at other times I wiſhed to live only to 
give birth to my child—yet when I had reaſon 
enough to conſider how unprotected and deſolat- 
ed'a little wretch it would be, I defired rather 
that we might die together before it ſaw the 
light. 

| off I gradually learned to check the violent ex. 
preſſions of my deſpair, obſerving that the giving 
utterance to them occaſioned me to be more 
cloſely watched and reſtrained by the people 
about me, and nothing was now fo grateful to 
me as being left quite alone, where I might 
hear only the hollow breaking of the waves 
againſt the cliffs, or the cries of the innumerable 
fea fowl, which now covered every rock within 
my fight and often appraret like living clouds 
floating above me.“ 


HAP. XVII. 


„ Whom ſhall 1 now call my friend ? or from whom ſhall | 
. hear the voice of- joy ? 


wv 


Tus ru tetdtion Glenmorris had i in Scot- 
Hae: was the widow of the laird of Kilbrodie, 
who was the fiſter of his grandfather, and whoſe 
ſon; the'preſent laird, was heir to what was leſt 


of the Glenmorris eſtate, if Glenmorris died 


without children. 
„ There had been a family feud between this 


old lady and her brother, which ſhe had ſuffered 
to tranſmit itſelf to her ſon and her brother's 
grandſon. She was a Roman Catholic, bigotted 


to her religion, and one of the few remaining 
A adherents 
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adherents of the unhappy race of Stuart. Ex- 
cluded by her prejudices and her remote ſituation 
from the knowledge of modern improvement, 
her notions were thoſe of an hundred years ago, 
and to them were added the ſtrange and wild 
dreams of local ſuperſtition.— Her pride and 
her poverty had made ber avaticious; not for 
herſelf, for ſhe ſeemed to ſupport her withered 
form on the mere air that ſurrounded her, but 
in the hope of azgrandizing her two ſons, the 
eldeſt of whom was major of an highland regi- 
ment; the younger had been ſent, when he was 
almoſt a child, to the Eaſt Indies; and ſo little 
had been heard of him ſince, that the Ladie of 
Kilbrodie, Who had no more notion what he 
was doing there than of the occupations of the 
inhabitant of another world, imagined that ſome 
time or other he might return loaden with gold 
and diamonds, and that in the interval the moſt 
intereſting point to her, was, to ſcrape together 
every thing ſhe could amaſs for his brother, now 
a man near fifty. 

« The ſuppoſed death of Glenmorris, and 
the probability there was that his child, if boru 
alive, might not long ſurvive, were circumſtan- 
ces not to be overlocked by Ladie Kilbrodie. 
The good humoured generoſity of Glenmorris, 
whe had viſited his old relation, (ſaying he could 
not keep up a family quarrel. about nothing with 
« poor old woman) had opened an } occaſion 
which ſhe otherwiſe would not have had to 
come to the houſe, where now, alas |. there was 
no Glenmorris to protect from her folly. or her 
malice his wretched and heart-broken wife. 

* Ladie Kilbrodic then, whoſe gloomy habi- 
tation, (being one end of a ruined monaltery) 
Vas near fix miles from Glenmorris, made her 

Vol &..: K appearanee 
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appearance one morning, about five weeks after 
the cruel event I deplored, and with very litile 
ceremony informed the ſervants about me, that as 
I was cout of my moind, ſhe was coom as m 
nixt of kin to tak the care of the cheel, and 
ſhould tak me too her ain hooſe. Ihe people 
around me had no authority to interpoſe, but 
when I was. made to underſtand her intention, 
I reſolutely reſiſted it. I had ſeen ber but once, 
and had conceived a diſlike to her bordering on 
averſion 3 and when now ſhe propoſed to make 
me a teſident in her houſe, and to take me from 
that where only I could, weep over the miſery of 
my deſtiny unmoleſted, I poſitively refuſed to ac- 
company her; and as it was no time for cere- 
monious inſincerity, I very plainly told her, that 
1 had no inducement whatever to viſit her abode, 
while the only conſolation I could taſte was, be- 
ing allowed to remain uninterrupted, even by 
intended kindneſs, in my own. This ingenu— 
ous declaration irritated my aſſailant, but by no 
means turned her from her purpoſe; and, not- 
withſtanding my tears and entreaties, | was 
placed on one of the little horſes, of the coun- 
try, and led away, guarded by two of the Lacie 
Kilbrodie's highlanders, while thoſe more im- 
mediately belonging. to Glenmorris, and. even 
the ſervants who ſtill remained in the houſe, 
dared not oppoſe what they believed the Ladie 
Kilbrodie had a right to do, as Glenmorris's 
neareit relation. My own maid only was per- 
miited to attend me, and even that was refuſed 
till my tears, and the importunate entreaties of 
the poor girl, prevailed on the old lady to grant 
it, though with evident reluctance. | 
e Figure to yourſelf, my dear Delmont, if it 
be poſſible for imagination to reach it, the place 
and the people I was now among. 
| | « The 
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e The abbey of Kilbrodie had formerly been a 
very large building, and great maſſes of ruins were 
ſcattered, for ſome acres, beyond that part of it 
which ſerved as an habitation for its preſent 
Lairds. Above it, on a Tifing ground, now 
overgrown with ſcanty bruſhwood and furze, 
were ſtill ſeen part of a fingle tower, the largeſt 
relick of the caſtle, from whence they had in 


other times looked down upon, and guarded 


the pious monks of St. Cuthbert. The feuds 
that levelled the fortreſs had ſpared the religious 
houſe, till Knox and his reformers had deſtroyed 
that alſo; but to the walls of the kitchen, refec- 
tory and dormitory, ſtill left itanding, roofs had 
been reſtored within the laſt fifty years, and an 
habitation, large, cold, and dreary, made up; 
an habitation, which ſerved at once to evince 
the former conſequence and preſent penury of 
the Lairds of Kilbrodie. This forlorn abode 
was ſituated, like many other religious houſes, 
in the boſom of a deep glen, and on the banks 
of a ſmall river, whole ſullen waters, making 
their way through a deeply worn channel, were 
rather heard than feen, and gave an additional 
gloom, inſtead of any degree of chearfulneſs, to 
the ſcene. A few fcattered yew and ſtunted 
eider-trees, grew among the ruins; and all that 
part of them which was either known, or fup- 


poſed to have been conſecrated as the body of 


the abbey, or as its cemetery, was left uncloſed 
for fear of profanation; ſo that nothing like a 
{pot cultivated for domeſtic uſe, mitigated” the 
dark horrors of the © half ruined aifles and iu- 
termingled graves.” — Among them, hardly ſhel- 
tered from the weather, the old lady had con- 
trived to-repair a ſmall chapel, which ſhe had 
furniſhed with crofſes and relicts; around it 

K 2 were 
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were interred all thoſe of the clan who died in 
the Catholic perſuaſion, and the demon cf ſu. 
perſlition himſelf could no where have choſen a 
ſpot more congenial to his rites. 

J he country beyond was in uniſon with 
the horrors of the cell I have deſcribed, moun- 
tainous and barren; ſcarce weuld the hardieſt 
plant that tapeſtries the rude boſom of the 
north, lend its reluctant vegetation here. No 
glittering flream fell from the chaotic and miſ- 
ſhapen meſſes of rock about it; though ſome 
were, -indeed, heard roaring at a diſtance, and 
the ,murmurs of the ocean were ſometimes 
brought by the wind; but its view, often chear- 
ful and always ſublime, was ſhut out by the in- 
terventicn of a chain of hills, or what would 
in any other country have been called moun- 
tains. To the north-eaſt, aroſe Carmor, cnc of 
the higheſt in that part of Scotland, which, 
rearing its enormous creſt over the ſea, ſeemed 
to be ſet as a mark, viſible even on the coaſt of 
Norway — On a ſcared crag near its ſummit, 
inacceihble even to the adtenturcus highland 
ſowler, a pair of eagles had for ages made their 

eirie and their ſcreams at this ſeaſon, u hen they 
were continually in ſearch of food for their 
young, were almoſt the only ſounds that broke 
the mournſul {tillnefs of this frightful ſolitude. 
© Such was the outward appearance of tbe 
place I was compelled to remove to—within it 

was [till worſe, _ | 

„ Ihe Ladie of Kilbrodie was fortunate not 

to have lived a century and an Half earlier, for 
ſhe would moſt undoubtedly have been in dan— 
ger of being tormented, or killed as a fcmale 
Warlock “. Imagine a fſhrivelled and diſtorted 


Warlock or witch. 
countenance, 
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countenance, disigured rather by evil paſſions 
tracing their lines upon it, than by the lapſe of 
above ſeventy years ;—a long and ſharp noſe, 
the point depending lower than the noſtrils— 
little fierce grey eyes, round which a red and 

raw border dad ſucceeded the fire-coloured 
laſhes they might once have had—a mouth 
falling in, fo that two withered lips were ſeldom 
viſible but in ſpeaking, and a thin ſharp chin, 
with dewlaps depending beneath it. Such were 

the features of the Ladie of Kilbrodie ; but to the” 
expreſſion of theſe features it would ve dificul: 
for any deſcription to do juſtice. 

« The uſual dreſs of this ill-favoured head, 
was the piece of ſtrait cloth pinned acroſs the 
forehead, pecultar to the highland women; but 
by an œconomiſt, like Lady Kilbrodie, the clean- 
neſs of this ornament was but little conſidered. 
The reſt of her dreſs was uſually confined, by 
the ſame conomical confderations, to a goon 
of black ſtuff, very ruſty from time—and in 
ſome places rather injured by the quantity of 
Scotch ſnuff” which had for a ſeries of years 
fallen about it. A cotton handkerchief, black 
and grey, covered her neck—and on Sundays, 
yielded precedence to an old ermine tippet which 
had been lang in the family, while her rulty 
ſtuff gown was exchanged for one of filk of 
the ſame ſhades, or rather of a more varied 


appearance. | 

« When I tell you that the domeſtics were 
t exactly ſuited in the ſtyle of uncouthneſs to 
x their miſtreſs, you will have ſome idea of the 
£ inhabitants of the abbey of Kilbrodie. 
5 During the ſirſt days of my enforced abode 
4 among them, I ſunk into ſuch deje Xion, that 


I . hoped and believed my wretchedneſs was t 
nearly” i 
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nearly at an end; but my faithful Menie, the 
ſervant who was ſallered to follow me, exerted 
herſelf to ſupport my failing courage, and by 
degrees ſucceeded. Her principal arguments 
were founded on the preſervation of my unborn 
infant; and on the hope that Glenmorris, 
though wounded and a priſoner, might yet 
ſurvive, and hereafter return to bleſs me and 
his child. The natural love of life at my age, 
and the natural ſtrength of my conftitution, 
inſenſibly conquered even the additional dif. 
comforts of my preſent abode. I once more 
ſuffered Menie to lead me out; I ſaw once 
more the light of the ſun ſhining on the dif- 
tant mountains, for his beams were yet too 
remote to be felt or feen in the dark and 
inhoſpitable vale of Kilbrodie. 

„„ But it was very foon viſible that my reco- 
very, my health, and the birth of my child, 
were circumſtances which were not defired by 
my hoſteſs. In proportion as I ſeemed to reſiſt 
the bitterneſs of my deſtiny, and likely to 
emerge from the gloom that overwhelmed me, 
the countenance of the old gentlewoman became 
darker towards me. She perpetually annoyed 
me with her irkſome prefence, and talked to me 
of the judgments of heaven, which ſhe ſaid al- 
ways purſued, and ſooner or later overtook, un- 
dutiful children. She deplored the condition ot 
her kinſman's ſoul, who doubtleſs, the faid, had 
died in a ſtate of reprobation ; adding, that ſhe 
had cauſed prayers to be put up for his poor ſin- 
ſul ſpirit in her chapel, and hoped 1 ſhould re- 
pent me of the great wickedneſs of having left 
my affectionate parents to run off with him. I 
had liſtened to ſuch-cant before; and though it 
ſhocked me to hear Glenmorris thus named, [ 

dep! tfed 
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deſpiſed the folly of the old hypocrite as much 
as I deteſted her cruelty. But ſhe ſoon opened 
other batteries upon me, which ſhe thought 
muſt Anſwer her inhuman purpoſe. As the 
time of my lying-in approached, ſhe cauſed the 
ſuperltitions of the country to be brought for- 
ward, to alarm me with ideas of danger and 
dread of death. | | 

« Sometimes portentous ſounds were heard in 
the air; and at others the“ corpſe candle was 
ſeen to go from my chamber to the burial 
ground of the abbey. The cry of an Engliſh 
bogie or ſprite was heard, intimating the death - 
of. a perſon of that nation—but that was rather 
a miſcalculation on the part of thoſe who di- 
rected this machinery, for | was not only not 
a native of England, having been born at Flo-- 
rence, but I had never been naturalized; This, 
however, the graunie did not know; though it 
helped me to repreſs ſuch fears as might have 
ariſen from the “ cry-of an Engliſh ghaiſt ! +” 

« The old bighlander, who had the care of 
the boats by which the Lady Kilbrodie ſupplied 
her houſe. with fiſh, never went down to the ſea 
but he returned with a tale of telpies of the maiſt 
eldritch kind, which ſcreeted around him—and 
theſe ſtories were ſometimes repeated in my pre- 
ſence as if by accident, and ſometimes. told to 


la certain places the death of people is ſuppoſed to be 
foretold by the crics and ſhrieks of Benſhi, or the fairies' 
wife, uitered' along the very path where the funeral is to 
psſ3z and what in Wales are called curpſe candles, are often 
imagined to appear aud ſoretel mortality. | 
Bac. From PEN NANr. 

+ Dr. Johnſon relates, in his Journey to the Hebrides, 
- that in his paſſage from one place to another, one of the 
| glad. boatmen declared he“ heard the cry of an Engliſh 

oſt. + . 


me 
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me with great appearance of concern, by the 
old witchlike-looking woman, who was, I 
found, engaged by the lady to attend me. This 
frightful creature boaſted of poſſtfhirg the giſt 
of ſecond fight, or at leaſt a degree of preſci- 
ence nearly approaching to it; and I foon was 
given to underſtand that ſhe foreſaw ſome great 
calamity was about to befal me. 

+ Theſe preſentiments of evil are often the 
cauſes that evil really arrives, eſpecially to per- 
ions in my circumſtances, even when ſurround- 
ed with every convenience, and affured of every 
aſiſtance. On me, however, the cruel impreſ- 
ſions thus endeavoured to be made would have 
had little effeft, had I not known that the per- 
ſons who prophecied, had the means of affuring 
the truth of their predictions. I now too clearly 
underſtood the reaſon of Lady Kilbrodie's offi- 
cious zeal, which I had at firſt but imperfectly 
compreh. ended. I remembered an hiſtory I had 
read of the cruel machinations uſed to deprive 
a Counteſs de“ Guiche of her child; and I faw 
in Lady Kilbrodie the ſame motive as influenced 
the perpetrators of that crime, with more eaſy 
means of effecting it 

« The horror which ſeized on my mind is 
not to be deſcribed. Sometimes I fo yielded to 
the influence of this dread, as hardly to have 
any other conſciouſneſs of my exiſtence than 
that which fear impreſſed —and I refuſed to quit 
iny bed to fee the light, or to take any nouriſh- 
ment but what Menie gave me, firſt taſting it 
herſelf; then, rouſed by the (till active principle 
of felf-preſervation, I tried ro aſſume ſome de- 
gree of apparent chearfulneſs, and went out 


* Rechatcd in Les Cauſcs Celtbres. : 
with 
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with Menie, meditating on the poſſibility of 
eſcaping. But, alas! whither could I go? 
From the caſtle of Glenmorris, could I eee 
taken ſhelter there, the ſame pretence, and the 
ſame uſurped power, might again have com- 
pelled me. I had neither money to procure the 
means of removal, by any carriage which could 
be obtained in that remote country, or ſtrength 
to ſeek on foot a place where ſuch might be 
hired. I now thought of ' writing to my father, 
and imploring his pity and forgiveneſs; now of 
throwing myſelf on the mercy of Lady Mary, 
and then of trying to intereſt my ſiſter, and her 
lord, in my deplorable ſate. But I doubted 
whether any letter of mine would ever reach my 
father, and even the mercy of my mother 1 
thought of with terror. My filter might per- 
haps ſcorn and -negle me; and to her huſband 
I was almoſt a ſtranger, - And far from aſſiſting 
me, they might fear my reſtoration to my fa- 
ther's favour as likely to be injurious to them- 
ſelres. It was in vain I conſulted: with Menie, 
She was a Scotch girl, who had never left the 
kighlands, and was totally ignorant of ary 
mode of life beyond them. All ſhe could do 
was to weep with me, and to promiſe that no- 
thing ſhould induce her or force.-her to leave 
me. 

« Every obſervation I made, every word that 
fel] from Lady Kilbrodie, now ſerved to en- 
fl my apprehenſions. To ſecure to her ſon 
the ſucceſſion, of Glenmorrzs, it was neceſſary 
my child ſhould periſh; for that reaſon only, 
had it appeared to Lady Kilbrodie worth her 
while to take me from my own houſe ; that we 
ſhould die together, was probably a yer er er 
obj, and that we might indeed do-fo was the 2 

E 2 ned ; 
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next wiſh I formed, after thoſe that perpetually 
3 me to try to eſcape were evidently fruit. 
eſs. 

«© Toa young. mind, to one yet uninformed 
by ſad experience, of how much wickednel; 
avarice may render a human being guilty, it is 
hard to believe that ſuch atrocity could exiſt, az 
I now imputed to this old woman. But her 
whole conduct, as well as that obſerved by her 
people by her orders, the dark hints and myfte. 
rious phraſes of old Meggy Macgregor, the 
howdie * who was to attend me; the continual 
- end2ayours, that were evident, impreſs my mind 
with ideas of impending danger; and the anger 
Lady Kilbrodie expreſſed, if any mention was 
made of rhe poſſibility that Glenmorris might 
ſurvive; the ſatisfaQion which lightened in her 
eyes when ſhe ſaw me finking, and cruſhed be- 
neath the weight of my miſeries; all thete, and 
many other circumſtances, left not a doubt re- 
maining, either of what her expectations were, 
or of her being equal to any deteſtable action 
that might render thoſe expectations not ineſfec- 
tual. * 

« No dreary deſcription, drawn from imagi. 
nation of tombs and caverns haunted by evil 
ſpirits, could equal the gloomy horrors of the 
place, Where I was doomed. to linger out th: 
ſew and wretched days of my remaining exilt- 
ence. The long, narrow, and only. ba 
glazed windows of my cell, looked upon 
fragments and half fallen arches of the a | 
_ convent. —Caverns yawned in many places be- 
neath them; among which , echaed only the 
howling iy the Lene dogs, that were kept, 


* Howdie, a midwife, | 
(or 


} 
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(or rather half ſtarved) by the Lady Kilbrodie, 


to procure her game from the mountains and 
muirs, which they perhaps purſued more ſuc- 


ceſsfully, as the entrails of what was taken, 


was almoſt the only food they ever got, unleſs 


the ſea, to which they frequently reſorted, af⸗ 
forded them a repaſt of dead fiſh. 


« Often has the little reſt I could obtain, been 
broken by the cries and yells of theſe wretched 
animals 


* And loud and long the dog of midnight howl'd &.“ 


« On ſuch occaſons Meggy Macgregor, the 
howdie, never failed to aſſure me, that—* quhan 


the collies gan ſcrachin and makin croon, dule 


wad beſa.” 


5e HAF. XIX. 


* One only boy, her laſt ſweet hope, ſhe warms, 
Huſh'd on her boſom; circi2d in her arms, 
Daughter of woe! ere marn, in vain careſs, 
Clung the cold babe upon thy milkleſs breaſt, 
With fecble cries thy lat ſad aid requir'd, 
$tretch'd its if limbs, and on thy lap expir'd.“ 


fl Such, ” proceeded Mrs. Glenmorris, © was - 
my ſituation, and I had yet two months to look 


forward, with anguiſh, to the dreadful moment 


that muſt in ſome way change it. It was now 


the month of May, every where ſave in the 


place I was contined to; but hardly any addi- 


tional verdure, or even a reluctaat flower, 


I ſuſp:R this to be a line of Miſs Seward's, 
marke 
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marked to me the progreſs of ſummer—cold and 
joyleſs was all around to me—cold and hopeleſs 
as my own ſad heart! 

At this time the major, Laird of Kilbrodie, 
and, alas! as his mother almoſt ventured to call 
him already, of Glenmorris, arrived from Ame- 
rica, where he had been ſome years with his re- 
giment. . OY | 

« His mother had, probably, in their firſt 
interview, explained to him the likelihood there 
was that he would ſucceed to the eftate of his 
nephew, Glenmorris, for when the day after I 
was introduced to him, a ceremony I would 
moſt willingly have avoided, he eyed me with 


looks, where 1 thought the exultation of ſuc- 


ceſsful avarice, was mingled with other odious 
paſſions, which, though 1 could not define 
them, terrified and alarmed me. The major 
was a very tall, bony man, above fiſty. His 
red hair, and his buſhy eyebrows, which had 
been of the fame colour, were now mingled 
with grey—and between the latter and his high 
cheek bones, his eyes would hardly have been 
cliſtinguiſned, had they been leſs wild and 
fierce ;. a ſort of light flaſhing occaũonally from 
ther, like flames of ſulphur—his complexion, 
by being expofed to the air of various climates, 
was nearly the colour of logwood in chips, aſ- 
ſaming towards the noſe and lower part of his 
cheeks a dull purple hue ; on one cheek was a 
fcar, which ſeemed to have been a continuation 
of his immenſe mouth, where apneared a tre- 
mendous row of great teeth, ſtill white and 
{irong, but which, ſrom their ſize and their co- 
Jour being fo trorgly contraſted with that of his 
ſkin, were far from being an advantage to him. 
—He wore the phillibeg and bonnet, with a 

x& | long 
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long coat, which made a ſtrange uncouth dreſs; 
and there was in his whole appearance a de- 
gree of ferocity, which took off all thoſe ideas 
we are willing to admit on the fight of a brave 
man, whoſe life has been dedicated to what we 
have been taught to call the ſervice of his coun- 
try. 

* His mother took rhe earlieſt occaſion to in- 
troduce the ſubjeft of American priſoners, and 
the major had certainly received his leſſan, for, 
without feeming to advert to the particular fi- 
tuation of Glenmorris, he entered into a cit- 
cumſtantial account of the treatment of ſuch 
Britiſh fubjects as had fallen into, the power of 
« the rebels,” He began by relating the death 
of ſome who had been hanged, or ſuffered to die 
in dungeons in the molt ſqualid wretchedneſs 
and want; then, as if the picture was not ſuf- 
ficiently terrific, he added that others, particu- 
larly thoſe Who bad been ſeized by privateers, 
and who were not therefore conſidered as being 
in the flighteſt degree protected by the laws of 
nations, had been given up to the natives of the 
country, to be tormented by every hideous in- 
vention of cruelty, till fainting nature could en- 
dure no more. The barbarous wretch, ſeeing 
by the changes of my countenance, how unable 
was to ſuſtain the recital, proceeded to relate 
theſe ſcenes, ſo diſgraceful to humanity, more 
minutely, as having been deſcribed to him by an 
officer who had witneffed them. The terms he 
uſed, the wild contortions of his countenance, 
and the terrible idea, that, to the realivy of 
what I could not bear to hear, Glenmorris might 
have been expoſed, at length ſo far overcame 
me, that I could ſuffer no more, —A cold dew 

N FY ah covered 
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covered my face I felt the room turn round 
with me, and fell totally. inſenſible on the floor, 

« When J recovered myſelf I was on my 
bed—Menie weeping over me, and applying 
ſuch remedies, as were in her power. —I was 
unable to ſpeak; a faintneſs, like the approach 
of death, hung upon me- cold ſhiverings ſuc- 
ceeded—and ſuch were my general ſenſations, 
that I believed and was glad to believe myſelf 
dying.— My dread, however, of the howdie 
Meggy Macgregor, was ſo great, that I entreat- 
ed Menie to conceal that I was otherwiſe affected 
than is uſual after a fainting fit. —By, means of 
one of the ſervants, ſhe procured me ſomething 
to (wallow; put me to bed, and told the people 
I was gone to ſſeep.— But ta forget myſelf for 
one moment, was I well knew-impoſlible. The 
terror the major had raiſed. purſued me; 1 ſaw 
Glenmorris expiring in tortures, writhing be- 
neath the bloody hands of murderers, or rather 
fiends.— And I ſoon found that the effects of 
this horrible recital, would be of other conſe- 
quence than-merely ſubjecting me to. terror. — 
1 was ſeized with violent pains, and could not 
long doubt of what nature they were. — Once 
aſlured that my bour was at hand, I determine! 
to bear my ſufferings, if poſſible, in ſilence, .o 
great was my dread of the old woman, in whom 
J had long accuſtomed myſelf to ſee my murder- 
eſs and my child's. —I know not now how, in 
the reduced ſtate L was in, I had: reſolution 
enough to perſevere in the concealment of my 
pangs 3 but I did ſo; and having only my faich- 
ful and tender Menie with me, was at two in 
the morning delivered of a boy. 

« Born at ſeven months, he was ſmall * 

ſeeble; yet when 1 beard his weak cries, and 
| beheld 
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beheld him, my defire of life returned; I wiſh- 
ed to preſerve him, and to live for him, with 
an ardour amounting even to - agony.—But 
though he had thus eſcaped the deſtruction in- 
tended him, how could [believe l could conti- 
nue long to preſerve him Lady Kilbrodie and 
her creatures could eafily take him from me, or 
deſtroy him even before my eyes, without my 
having the power © prevent it—l could neither 
conceal nor protect him in their houſe ;. but it 
came into my mind, that if I could hide him a 
few days, I might eſcape with him to the clan 
of Glenmorris, and call upon the adherents and 
vaſſals of his famiiy to fave this laſt remains of 
the blood of their ancient lords,— Menie, will- 
ing to hazard every thing to afſitt me in flying 
from the deteſted power of Lady Kilbrodie, en- 
tered into my ſcheme with ſuch zeal, that be- 
fore day-break we had made all cur arrange- 
ments.—lIt was ſettled that J ſhould complain of 
being ſo tormented with the head-ache that I 
could neither ſpeak nor bear the leaſt noiſe, and 
that at an early hour of the morning, and before 
there was any danger of avilit, either from the 
old lady or her agent Macgregor, ſhe ſhould en- 
gage one of the ſetvants, who was her friend, 
to bring her all ſhe wanted to the door of m 
chamber, under pretence that ſhe could not 
leave me a moment. Lady Kilbrodie, who 
hoped her expence on my account would now 
be ended by my death, was eaſily kept away 
but it was more dillicult to divert the officious 
and goſhpping howdie from her enquiries. In 
this, however, for three days, we ſucceeded, 
and longer was unneceſſary.—{owards the cloſe 
of the third I obſerved a viſible change in m 
infant; but I knew that if I called for aſſiſtance 
| his 
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his danger would oaly be accelerated.—Soon J 
found that the beſt aſſiſtance could not ſave him 
—he fell into convulſions, and died upon my 
boſom. 

„% Once convinced he was loſt to me, I had 
no longer any meaſures to keep —The frantic 


ſhricks which defpair drew from me ſoon - 


brought the two old women into the room, and 
an immediate explanation enſued. Though I 
believe the crone, Lady Kilbrodie, was glad to 
be thus ſpared the commiſſion of one crime 
which ſhe had meditated, ſhe yet ſeemed wil- 
ling enough to commit another, by haſtening 
the death that her cruelty bad, the hoped, made 


inevitable.—Inſtead of ' manifeſting the leaſt 
pity for the agonies which ſhe ſaw-the loſs of. 


my child inflicted on me, ſhe bitterly reproach- 


ed me for my wickedneſs in concealing its birth, 
and ſuffering it to die unbaprized, by which, 


ſhe ſaid, | had given it over to cternal puniſh- 
ment. Fler revilings I was unable ro anſwer; 
but prejudices ſo barbaroufly enforced at fuch 
a moment, my long eſtabliſhed ideas of the 
goodneſs, of Ommpotence fuftered me not to 
heed. 

% To have preſerved this lovely and innocent 
memorial of my - murdered huſband I would 
have encountered with pl.aſure*the loweſt de- 
gree of human wretchedneſs; but of its fate in 
another ſtate of being, my truit in the juſtice of 
God would never allow me to doubt; and the 
arrow which this unfeminine, this inhuman 
woman, thought ſhe had barbed to pierce my 
heart with the molt incurable wound, fell harm- 
leſs—I «now not whether it did not help more 
than any thing s to rouſe me from the pee of 
. 791 
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« Ag among other conſequences of my child's 
dying without the ceremonies ſhe ſo ſtrongly 
urged,” was, that his poor remains were not to 
be received in conſecrated ground, I determin- 
ed, with the ſteady reſolution of hopeleſs grief, to 
bury him myſelf—and I fo vehemently proteſted 


they ſhould not take him from me, that I was at 


length left to indulge my forrows with no other 
witneſs than Menie.— With her aſſiſtance, at an 
hour when the reſt of the houſe were aſleep, I 
wrapt up my poor dead baby in the beſt linen 
I had, and Menie having procured me what an- 
ſwered the purpoſe of a coffin, I depoſited him 
in it without ſhedding a tear—I could not ſhed 
tears—but with apparent calmneſs, though '1 
felt it to be at the riſk of my life, ſtole out with 


my maid; and having made in the molt obſcure. 


part of the ruined abbey as deep a grave as'we 
could, I placed in it the little lifeleſs object of 


ſo many months of fond ſolicitude—that object 


which I had ſo tenderly confidered as the deareſt 
bond of union between me and my adored, my 
lamented, Glenmorris; I then, with trembling 
and feeble hands, aſſiſted the weeping Menie to 
pile on the ſpot ſome fragments of the ruins, as 
well to preſerve it from violation as to mark the 
place, and having done fo in fpeechleſs anguith, 


which I now {hudder to recal, I cait a look on 
the grave, and ſuffered myſelf to be led back to 
my room, returning to my bed conſcious of no 
other ſenſation than the hope that I ſhould riſe 


from it no more | 


Certain that her fon was now ſecure of the 
poſſeſſions of Glenmorris, and knowing that I 


had no ſettlement, and of courſe no claim on 
any part of it, the purpoſe of Lady Kilbrodie 


— 


was, to be relieved as ſoon as ſhe could from 


the 
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the burthen of my ſtay, and whether this was 
to be done by my voluntary departure or by 
death was no otherwiſe an object to her, than 
as ſhe thought the latter gave her the moſt cer. 
tain aſſurance of never hearing of me again, 

« Her neglect, however, was ſo far from be. 
ing injurious to me, that the entire freedom I 
enjoyed from her hateful preſence helped more 
than any other circumſtance my ſlow and un- 
deſired recovery. I heard no voice but that of 
Menie, always ſoothing, and, as ſar as her 
knowledge went, ſenſible; I ſaw notbing for 
ſome time, but from my window the ſpot where 
1 had interred my  infant—and as, even of a 
night, I could diſtinguiſh it by the pieces of 
pale marble piled upon it, which had once been 
part of a monument, I accuſtomed myſelf to ſit 
for whole hours with my eyes fixed on that laſt 
depoſit of all, my earthly hopes, relieved when 
the ſtubbornneſs of my grief was ſubdued enough 
by tender recollections to allow me to ſhed 
tears, 

1 Youth, even when deprived of all viſible 
lvpport— 


When even the flatterer hone þ is no where found 


makes a long and often a ſucceſsful ſtand againſt 
calamity, I was not yet eighteen, and my con- 
ſtitution, naturally very ſtrong, had never be- 
fore been ſhaken by any of thoſe forrows that 
undermine the principles of life; gradually 

therefore, though heaven knows how little ! 
at that time wiſhed it, I regained ſome degree 
of ſtrength, and when 1 was able to think, my 
mind inceſſantiy ran on the meansof my eſcape ; 
- yet fill the lame unanſwerable queſtion oc- 
curred, 
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curred, whither could I go? who would receive 
me? where in the whole univerſe had I a friend 
to whom I could apply for protection? 

« It was in vain | revolved this in my mind; 
no proſpect offered itſelf of any reſource, ſave 
in ſervitude, and that I determined upon ; 
but before even ſuch a ſituation of life could be 
embraced, it was neceffary for me to get to 
England, and how to do that, was a difficulty 
which appeared nearly inſurmountable, 

« Though Lady Kilbrodie was evidently em- 
barraſſed by my preſence, ſhe knew not how to 

relieve herſelf; and though I never ſaw her but 

to renew my miſery, and avoided her by every 
means in my power, yet ſhe ſometimes ſeemed 
to take a malignant pleaſure in tormenting the 
victim ſhe held; and I was ſhewn to the very 
few accidental viſitors whom kindred brought, 
though very rarely, to this gloomy habitation, as 
an object whom, notwithſlandingmydelinquency, 
ſullennefs, and ingratitude, her charity induced 
her to ſhelter. 

&« It was hard to conceive how ſuch a con. 
tion as I was now reduced to could admit of 
any aggravation—yet a ſevere aggravation over- 
took me. 

« In deſpite of the deep dejection which I 
had ſo much reaſon to indplge, I bad in a few 
weeks regained a portion of that beauty which 
had firſt attracted the eyes of Glenmorris. At 
this diſtance of time I may be allowed, with 
little imputation of egotiſm or vanity, to ſpeak 
of myſelf as I then was—A very fair (kin, with 
dark eyes, and eye-brows a ſhade darker than 
the profuſion, of light brown hair, too luxuriant 
to dreſs, which flowed round my face, would 
have rendered very indifferent features ſhewy and 

* attractive 
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attractive at the the age I then was; but you, 
Delmont, - may perhaps form a better opinion of 
thoſe advantages which have now ſo entirely va. 
niſhed, if I tell you that Medora very much 
reſembles my then appearance, except that ſhe 
has her father's blue. eyes, and fomething the 
turn of his countenance. Sufhce it, however, 
without dwelling longer on the defcription of 
myſelf, to ſay, that fuch as I was, I had the 
misfortune to captivate the laird, and when no- 
thing was leſs, either in my thoughts or wiſhes, 
he took occaſion to follow me in one of my ſoli- 
tary walks, and very abruptly to tell me that he 
loved me, and expected I ſhould make him ſuch 
a return as the honour conferred upon me 
deſerved. - | ; 

« I had ſo little underſtood the meaning of 


the grimaces intended for ſoft looks, by which 


he had attempted to recommend himſelf when- 
ever we had lately met, that this declaration 
equally amazed and grieved me; hardly could 
I recover myſelf enough to tell him, that from 
bim to me ſuch a ſpeech as he had juſt made 
could be conſidered only as an inſult ; that I had 
no return to make him, nor any favour to aſk of 
him and his mother, but that, from the advan- 
tages accruing to them by my cruel loſſes, they 
would afford me as much as might enable me to 
return to England“ and this, fir,” ſaid I, “1 
demand rather as a right than as a favour.” 
„was, perhaps, raſh in thus tritating a 
man in whoſe power I was, and who had al- 
ready ſhewn himſelf incapable of any honour- 
able or humane feeling; but my indignation 
conquered my prudence; I could not ſpeak 
with patience to him who enjoyed the ſpoils of 
my lamented Glenmorris, and who now at- 
| 25 tempted 
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tempted to ſeduce his wretched widow from her 
affection to his memory. The arrogance with 
which he dared to infinuate that I was honoured 
by his preference was infupportable, and though 
immediate death had been the conſequence, I 
could not have commanded myſelf to have 
ſpoken more temperately; indeed death was 
what would leaſt have deterred me from this 
lain dealing. 

« Kilbrodie, however, could not bear it. 
The ferocious brutality of his nature broke out 
at once. He gave me to underſtand, that he 
knew I was wholly in his power; that it was 
impoſſible for me to eſcape him; and that if 
after two days I fill preferred weeping over my 
widowhood to the honourable ſtation he could 
offer me, I mult take the conſequence ; he then 
rudely attempted to kiſs me, but by a ſudden 
exertion of flrength almoſt ſupernatural 1 flun 
from him and fled away, I knew not, I heeded 
not whither; the only idea that, on the inſtant, 
occurred to me, was to reach the ſummit of the 
higheſt cliff I had {trength to mount, 2nd from 
thence, by precipitating myſelf into the fea, 
end at once my inſupportable miſeries. 

« Whether the air of deſperation with which 
J repulfed him, or the fwiftneſs of my flight, 
prevented Kilbrodie from following me, I know 
not; but he did not attempt it, and I foon found 
mylelf on the borders of the ſea, at a place 
where the raountainous cliffs that guarded the 
greater part of this wild coaſt funk ſuddenly in 
® fort of chaſm, through which the fiſhermen 
and fowlers had made a path down to the 
mhore. | | 8 

I followed this path, careleſs whither it led, 
ſo long as I might hide myſelf for ever from the 


eyes 
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eyes of the wretches I had left behind; but 
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hardly had I reached the margin of the fea when 
my breath and my ſtrength failed me, and 1 
ſunk down inſenſible. 

„ ] muſt have remained there ſome hours, 
for when I recovered my recollection it was 
evening; the ſea fowl were ſettling themſelves 
in their neſts among the cliffs, and the ſun's 
rays had long ſince forſaken theſe eaſtern waves; 
1 looked one way on a boundleſs tract of ocean, 
broken only by ſome of thoſe fantaſtic rocks 
which ſeem to guard this inhoſpitable coaſt, and 
are the reſort of thoſe innumerable flocks of 
birds, whoſe feathers from the ſole riches of its 
hardy inhabitants. On each fide of me I ſaw 
nothing but a chain of cliffs, in ſome places 
forming ſharp promontories, in others eaten 
into caverns by the ever reſtleſs waters. Here 
I was determined to remain and periſh—for 
ſuch a death, cruel and lingering as it mult be, 
was far preferable ia. mv opinion to being ex- 
poſed, even for another moment, to the atro- 
cious inſults of Kilbrodie. His menace was 
re-echoed by my throbbing heart—for two days 
he would await, and at the end of that time 
enforce my compliance !—If I ſhould now re- 
turn, my flight at the end of thoſe two days 
might be impeded, and the horrors that in ſuch 
a caſe preſented themſelves to my imagination 
were not to be endured; I reſolved then, ſince 
I failed of courage to terminate my ſufferings 
by one deſperate exertion, to enter one of the 
excavations where there appeared the greateſt 
probability of concealment, and there to remain 
till hunger, or the riſing waves, finiſhed my 


deplorable career. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Forlorn ſhe ſits, © up turns her tearſul eyes, 
« Calls her loſt lover, and upbraids the ſkics.“ 


cc | | 

| I: was not without difhculty that I acquired 
ſtrength to reach what appeared to me the moſt 
ſecure of theſe caverns, half a mile from the 
path by which I had come to the ſhore; there, 
however, I obſerved by the ſand and ſhells 
ſtrewing its floor, that the fea entered in high 
tides. It was narrow towards the entrance, 
but within roſe into an high irregular arch, and 
it went fo far back, though (till more irregular 
and ragged, with projecting crags and maſles of 
ſtone, that I dared not venture to explore the 
deep obſcurity; around, near the entrance, were 
great piles of flat ſtones, forming almoſt natural 
ſteps and benches; I contrived to ſeat myſelf on 
one of theſe, where the projection of another 
concealed me; a third, a little more raiſed, 
ſerved as a pillow for my weary head. Here at 
leaſt, cried I, the deteſted voice of Kilbrodie 
will not reach me; here at leaſt I-ſhall ceaſe to 
breathe the air, infected by thoſe who occaſion- 
ed the death of Glenmorris's child; and here 

I ſhal! ſurely be permitted to die unmoleſted. 
«It was at this time the laſt week of Septem- 
ber ; for more than three wretched months had 
crept along, ſince thoſe ſad hours that made me a 
mother and condemned me to deſpair. At this 
ſeaſon the approach of winter is evidently felt 
in the north of >cotland ; but it happened that 
the night was unuſually mild and ſtill, aud the 
little wind there was blowing from the me, [ 
| elt 
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felt from thence no inconvenience, and my hard 
reſting place was perfectly dry. When Kilbro. 
die met me, I had gone out in the deſign to take 
a long walk after their dinner, which was al. 
ways at two o'clock; I had therefore a cloak and 
hat on, and if my wiſhes and deſigns had been 
- Teſs gloomy than they were, I ſhould have had 
no fear of ſuffering from cold—My only dread 
was, leſt as night came on, and 1 was miſled at 
the abbey-houfe, Kilbrodie or his ſervants might 
ſearch for me, and theſe caverns of the cliff were 
as likely as any to ſtrike them as my probable 
hiding place—T was afraid too that my poor 
maid, not knowing the reaſon of my abſenting 
myſelf, might in the eagerneſs of her affection 
promote the ſearch, and even aſſiſt in it. Theſe 
fears, which the longer I thought of them be- 
came more formidable, prevented my taking 
any repoſe during the beginning of the night— 
I liſtened to every noiſe—but the low ſtill ſound 
of the untroubled waves murmuring on the 
fand, or eddying round the rocks, was all that 
reached my ears—Night wore away—l perceiv- 
ed the ſtars reflected faintly on the waves, for 
the ſky I could not ſee.— As my dread of purſuit 
became fainter, my ſpirits, ſubdued by fear and 
fatigue, Joſt ſomething of the ſullen deſperation 
that I had at firſt felt—1 melted into tears, aud 
tears IJ had of late been ſo frequently unable to 
ſhed, that I felt my head ang heartgreatlyrelieved 
by them—I called upon the dear ſhades of Glen- 
morris and his boy I beſought of God, that in 
his mercy he would permit me ſpeedily to re- 
join them—and ſave me from the terrors that 1 
was threatened with. By inſenſible degrees the 
wild tumult of my ſpirits ſubſided, and I fel! 
into a ſlumber, confuſed and broken indeed, * 
| 
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fill ſuch as compoſed and refreſhed me, when 
before day-break the ſucceeding morning 1 was 
awakened from it by the crics of the gannets, 
petrels, gulls, and fea ſnipes without, as well as 
by the gurgling murmurs of the wild pigeons 
within my cave. 8 

« Whoever recals to mind the odd ſenſation 
a perſon is often conſcious of when, awaking in 
a ſtrange place, he can hardly reca! the circum- 
{ſtances that brought him thither, or remember 
where he is, will eafily conceive the aſtoniſhment 
with which, for a moment, I gazed around me, 
when theſe noiſes diflpited my unquiet flum- 
ber—inſtantly, however, all that had paſſed re- 
curred to me—! ſaw myſelf deſtitute of every 
thing, and caft Uke a ſhipwrecked wreich on 
the ſhore, from whence, if I attempted to re- 
turn, greater horrors awaited me than thoſe 1 
was ſure by ſtaying, to encounter from famine, 
I heſitated not a moment, however, which 
of theſe alternatives o prefer; and doubted not 
but that I ſhould meet death with frmaneſs.— 
Suddenly it occurred to me, that as the tides 
were now low it was poſiivle I migitt keep along 
the coaſt and reach the caſtle of Gicnmorris, 
where, if 1 could not attain the top of the rock, 
and be receiv:d into the fortreſs, I might hope 
that ſome of the clan, who fiſhed almoſt daily 
during ſummer on rhe rocks beyond it, or went 
thither for the purpoſe of gathering feathers, 
might be induced to compaſſiona te me for the 
ſake of their chief, whom they had all profeſſed 
to love fo much ; they might even be perſuaded 
to conceal me in one of their huts ui I could 
eſcape. from the near neighbourhood of my per- 
ſecutors. After a ſhort conſi leration of this plan, 


it appeared {till more defirable on ſome accounts, 
Vol, I. L. but 
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but leſs ſo on others; I remembered; that there 
was a deep and ſingulatr excavation in one of the 
cliffs not far from that on which our reſidence 
was ſituated; I had heard, that here it was uſual 
for the boat - men of Glenmorris to depoſit their 
cargoes till their wives or comrades came to aſ- 
hit them in carrying them to the glen; and I 
thought that ſhould Kilbrodie here attempt to 
force me back, he would be more likely to mect 
with oppoſition than at a greater.diſtance from 
thuſe who had till now been conſidered almoſt as 
my own family; yet I could not conceal from 
myſelf, that near Glenmorris it was moſt likely 
Kilbrodie would begin his ſearch. The former 
conſiderations, however, appearing of the moſt 


weight, I reſolyed to begin my journey, though 


how far it might be made by the winding of the 
ſhore | knew not, nor did I calculate my own 
powers to undertake a walk which might be from 
three to ſeven miles. 

« My ſtrength was greater than appeared 
likely. I continued to walk as near the baſe of 
the cliff as I could, as ſuppoſing that the molt 
ſecure from the obſervation of thoſe above, who 
might be on the watch for me, With fear and 
trembling 1 went on, and at length ſaw the per- 

-ndicular and ſteep. rock, on whoſe ſummit 
were the well-known towers of the caftelet of 
Glenmorris. My faint heart beat quicker at the 
ſig ht. Ah! wherefore,” cried I, “ is not 
the dear, dear maſter there to receive and pro- 
tect his unhappy Laura !—If he yet lives, where 
is the power that could ſo long have detained 
him from me,—But he exifts no longer; 1 ſhall 
never ſce him more; I ama wretch whom bean- 


ven and earth abandons |— Wherefore . 1 
eat 
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ſear to die? For what ſhould I live if I hare 
loſt him!“ 


Fatigue, deſpair, and that wearineſs of life, 


which it is impoſſible for the wretched not to 


feel when their ſick ſpirit bows beneath the 


weight of accumulated and long inflicted miſery, 


now were united once more to perſuade me, 
that as probably I muſt, in deſpite of all my en- 


deavours, fall again into the. power of Kilbrodie, 


I ſhould be juſtified in eſcaping from it by ſvi-- 
as I was I was not ignorant of 


cide. ' Younp | 
the arguments that have been uſed on that and 


many other queſtions of importance to human 


happineſs, little thinking, when I read them, 
that the time would ever come when I ſhould 
reconſider their force as applicable to my ſelf.— 
I was now reduced to the (tate of him who, 
meditating on his dilmiſhon from life, is ſaid to 


„Gaze with eager glance upon the trembling flood,” 


And where, 


* Beck'ning the wretch to torments new, 
Deſpair for ever in his view, 
A ſpectre. pale appeared; 
While as the ſhades of evening roſe, 
And brought the days unwelcome cloſe, | 
More horrible and huge her giants ſhape ſhe reared *,” 


When the actual pains of faintneſs from in- 
anition were felt; when I imagined it certain 
that I muſt either ſuffer the lingering horrors of 
qying by hunger, or become the molt degraded, 
the moſt miſerable of human beings, 1 aſked 
myſelf, whether I was not in that firuation when 


I En me rendent la vie inſupportable Dieu 


* T. Warton. 
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rordonne de Ja quitterþ,”—To die, appeared 
to me much leſs offenſive to heaven and earth 
than to live on the terms I muſt ſuffer life, if I 
83 again in the power of Kilbrodie.— My en- 
durance of evil, the fortitude J might be able 
to exert, could not, in this caſe, be uſeful as an 
example to any one; for, the wretched people 
among whom my ſhameſul and polluted lite 
muſt paſs would be inſenſible alike of my miſcry 
or my reſolution 3 and for whom ought I to at. 
tempt to brave the exiſtence with which 1 was 
menaced -I had never had a mother, for ſlie 
who bore me ſeemed to have thrown me oll in 
my infancy as an impediment to her ambition. 
To my father ſhould 1 now. return, and ſolicit 
my readmiſſion to bis protection, I ſhould be 
only a cauſe of unhappineſs; for if he were 
diſpoſed, and had courage to receive and befriend 
me, the coniinuai reproacl;es and 1i}!-humour it 
would expoſe him to from my mother would 
embitter, and, perhaps, ſhorten his life if he 
yet lived 3 my huſband was dead ; my child 

too, for cw I could have 8 any thing 

dut diſgrace, was ſnatched from me almoſt 55 
ſoon as I had known the new and delightfulſen- 
 ſations of maternal love. Fot what then ſhould 
Tlive ?——My life, burthenſome to myſelf, could 
de uſeful to nobody - my death would injure v9 
human being—the arguments therefore 2gainſt 
a voluntary eſcape from the evils of exiſtence, 
however juſt in general, were not applicable to 
me; I determined eto die, and believed 1 Gould 
bare reſolution evovgh to walk into the ſca, aud 


+ By rerderin bs Wo portab'e, God orders one te 
it it ; ' 
uit it. 

4 J J. Rouss gau. 
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act of my own to haſten its cloſe. 
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remain till the riſing tide overwhelmed me. — 
Near the rocks oppof te the fortreſs of Glen- 
morris was the ſpot where I wiſhed to end my 
life; for it was the ſight of that habitation, 
where I had paſſed the ſhort period of my fel:- 
city, that had irritated the anguiſh of my mind 
even to that deſpairing phrenſy which now 


made the evils I ſuffered and feared utterly in- 
ſupportable. 


« Pbere was at this period what are called 
neap tides, the ſea had receded much farther 
than in its accuſtomed reflux, and, 1 knee 
would be till lower in the evening—to that 


time I determined to wait; for had I now tra- 


verſed the fands towards the rocks, I might have 
been ſeen from the clitts—retiring therefore into 


the deepeſt of the caverns, Tawaited there the 
return of night, and took my laſt leave of the 
ſun. I found ſuch a place of temporary reſt as 
had ſerved me the preceding night, and ſat 


down faint and fick, for I had now fafted above 


twenty hours, and I doubted whether, when the 
preſent day was paſſed, I ſhould have {lrength 


to execute my purpoſe. The wind, which was 


low during the night, and had blown from the 
welt, had now changed to the eaſt, and while 


by d riving the ſea towards this coaſt it was likely 


to accelerate the fate I ſought, it rendered my 
preſent ſhelter more cold and dreary. I wrapped 
myſelf up in my cloak, and bound my handker- 


chief over my hat, then reclining on a fragment 
of the rock, a ſort of ſtupor, the effect of inani- 
tion, crept upon me l ceaſed to feel ſo acutely 
the terrors of my condition , almoſt ceaſed to 
be conſcious of my miſerable being; and I hoped 
that my life was ebbing ſlowly away without any 


6c This 
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„This ſtate of almoſt unconſcious Janguor 


was of all others the moſt deſirable, and yield. 


ing to it I had diſmified my fears for a life of 
which heaven in its mercy ſeemed about to dif. 
poſe, and at length ſunk to abſolute inſenhbility, 


. when I was ſuddenly recalled from it by loud 


talking immediately near me, and then by being 


roughly ſeized—l gazed with terror on- the per- 


ſon that held me—it was an highlander, who 
ſpoke in Erie, and ſo quick and indiſtinctiy that 
my knowledge of the language was inſufficient 


to enable me to comprekend his meaning—his 
: Fettures and countenance, however, did not 


iirice me as expreſſing ferocity, but rather 


wonder and doubt, as he addreited himſelf to 


ſome other men, who having, as I ſuppoſed, 
earned that 1 was a living being, and not a kel- 
pie , approached—I knew one of them; he 
was a young man who had formerly been em- 
ployed by Glenmorris, and who ſpoke a little of 


the language of the lowlands ; he immediately 


recogniſed me; expreſling the greateſt aſtoniſh- 


ment and ſorrow at the ſituation in which he ſaw 


me. [ explained, as well as I was able, the cauſes 


that had forced me from the abbey of Kilbro- 


die, and the reſolution I had taken, to dic rather 
than return thither. 


% Kilbrodie was now the maſter of theſe poor 


people; a maſter from whoſe power they could 


not appeal, and on whom their daily ſubſiſtence 
depended ; yet there was not one of the three, 
but-who, the moment they were acquainted 


.. with, what had paſſed, even in the imperfect way 


1 


in which I was able to explain it, offered to de- 


x 
# Kelpics are ſpirits haunting the ſea and rivers. 


fend 
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ſend me to the laſt extremity, and ſpoke of my 
loſt Glenmorris in a manner that drew tears 
from eyes that I thought could have ſhed no 
more. I now acquired ftength to entreat of 
them to take me to ſome place where I might be 
concealed from the ſearch that I thought would 
be wade for me, till I could find means to goto 
England, where T told them I had friends who 
would amply reward them for their humanity. — 
] had a few hours before deplored the ſad cer- 
tainty that J had not a friend on earth who 
would receive me, but with the proſpect of eſ- 
caping from Kilbrodie my hopes were reanimat- 
ed, and ] thought I might yet find reliet from 
poverty, if not protection, in the boſom of my 
own family. 
„ Theſe honeſt and faithful mountaincers, 
however, needed not any ſuch inducement to 
engage their belt ſervices; the name of their 
lamented chieftain was enough; and they each 
ſwore in their rude way to die in defence of his 
_unhappy widow. . 

« Malcolm, the elder of theſe men, was the 
uncle of him to whom 1 was known, though not 
of the ſame clan: he had engaged his nephew 
Donald, and another whoſe name was Duncan, 
to go out with him on a fithing party, when, the 
wind ſuddenly changing, they had put into the 
little creek near Glenmorris, inſtead of return- 
ing to their own cove, which lay almoſt two 
leagues farther to the ſouthward, and which they 
had doubted if they could reach before night- 
fall, when they apprebended, from the appear- 
ance of the weather, an equinoctial 'torm—but 
all their apprehenſions and doubts were made 
light of, when my fafety was in queſtion, Do- 

valid propoſed immediately putting to ſea, and. 
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by rowing to reach the cabin of his uncle, where 
might be in leſs danger of diſcovery, than in 

any place nearer Kilbrodie.—l eagerly liltened 

to the offer, and the old man, as weil as the 

younger boatman, his other companion, - who 
was of the ſame; place, readily afented to it. 
It was now nearly. dark, They got their bort 
as neur as they could to the ſhore, and carried 
me to it in their arms. The wind, which con- 
tinued to riſe, augured but ill for the voyage; 
but my friends were ſtout and reſolute, and my 
fear of death ſo much leſs than of the fate ! 
ſuppoſed I was eſcaping from, that 1 ſhould 
not, I think, have been ſenſible of fear, even 
if the ſtate, of weakne(s I was reduced to had 
allowed me to ſee the peril which I afterwards 
found I had been in. 

«« The boatmen ſtruggled. the whole night 
with a very tempeſtuous ſea ; but each from time 
to time, as he was relieved pf his oar, came 
forward to the place where Ulay covered with a 
plaid and a coarſe ſeaman's jacket, and gave me 
us much as I could be induced to ſwallow of 
oatmeal mixed with water, or of a-xoot called 
cormielle“, which they ſuppoſe to afford the 
beſt ſubſtitute for good food in caſes of fatigu: 
and exertion—1I drank-alſo, at their earneſt en- 
treaty, a few ſmall, ſpoonfuls of their whiſky, 

which, perhaps, by. occaſioning giddineſs an! 
ſtupor, b<tped to quict the epprehenſions | 
' might otherwiſe, have, been under from the tol- 
ſing, of the boat. 5 
" « Towards day+break we entered a. ſort of 
. creek, formed by the diſemboguing of a rivulct 


@ Orobus tuberoſus, the bulbous roots of Which are eaten 
ö by the highlanders, and HEAT it very nourifhing. 1 \, 
into 
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into the ſea; it was, they told me, three miles 
from thence-to Malcolm's cottage. I moſt wil- 
lingly exerted myſelf to go on ſhore, and, ſup- 
orted on each ſide by one of theſe friendly 
men, I walked without much ſuffering, except 
from the Weight of my clothes, which, by the 
- quantity of water the boat had taken in, were 
ä —_ wet. 
The but of the venerable Malcolm was not 
at al better than the wigwam of an Indian—a 
few large ſtones placed circularly * were the 
+ baſis of its wall, Which was afterwards wattle 
aud blied with earth; the top was covered too 
with ſods, with the heather yet growing upon 
them; it confilted of only one room with the 
- fire place in the midſt, but towards the oppoſite 
end from the door there was a fort of recefs, 
where, beſore my arrival, the family, whick 
conſiſted of Malcolm, his wife, and two daugb- 
ters, both prown up, flept; it was now entirely 
appropriated to my uſe; and ſeveral pieces of 
0!d plaids being joined together by Jeannie, the 
elder cf the daughters, compoled. ſomething 
like a curtain, which at once contributed to 
conceal me from ſtrangers, and to my repoſe, 
wnen there were none. 

is Nothing could be more cordial than the 
reception I had met with from theſe highland 
women, and all that their limited power alford- 
ed they did for me with ſuch readineſs and hu- 
manity, as I ſhould not perhaps have found 
among more civilized people. I was now re- 
frethed by new milk from their goats, my clothes 
+ were dried, and | repoſed in ſecurity. Donald, 


r rather, as Dr. Johnſon deſcribes them, © with ſome 
- tenglency ty Geary; 
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who ſeemed to take a more lively intereſt in my 
fate than the reſt, propoſed returning the next day 
to Kilbrodie, from whence, he told me, he would 
come back to let me know what effect my diſap- 
pearance had produced at the Abbey, and what 
they were doing to recover me. He gave the 
ſtricteſt charge to the auld weif, one of whoſe 
daughters he was ſoon to marry, to watch over 
me with care, and by no means to ſuffer any 
perſon out of their own family to know that 
they had a ſtranger in their houſe. - 

% T awaited his retura to conſult with him 
on the beſt means of beginning my journey 
fouthward. Alas! when I ventured. to think 
fReadily of the great diſtance there yet was be- 
tween me and England, my heart once more 
ſunk in deſpondence. I had but a few ſhillings 
in my pocket; the only article of any value I 
had about me was a gold locket with three 
diamonds, and a ſmall ruby fet at the top, in 
which was a lock of Glenmorris's hair.— his, 
as I could have taken out that dear reli, I 
could in ſome countries have diſpoſed of ; but 
how in the north of Scotland could I expett to 
find a purchaſer for ſuch a trinket ? 

% Donald, whofe re-appearance I impatiently 
expected, returned with the dawn of the next 
morning. As ſoon as I could fee him, I eagerly 
enquired what he had learned; and he related, 
that there was the greateſt conſternation at the 
Abbey. The laird was in fo great a fury, when 
I could not be found in or near the houfe; that 
he had diſmiſſed Menie and ſome other of the 
ſervants and dependants, bidding them never 
dare to venture back till I was-diſcovered. The 
caſtelet of Glenmorris had already been ſearch- 
| ed, and the vengeance of its prefent owner 

8 threatened 
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threatened to cruſh any one who ſhould know 
and conceal my- retreat, while, on the. other 
hand, immunities and indulgences were pro- 
miſed to wy of the vaſtals who might give 
notice of my hiding place, It was evident from 
this account that I could not long be ſafe where 
I was; yet whither go? and what would be- 
come of me ?—Donald, whoſe zeal ſeemed to 
increaſe in proportion to my danger, was wholly - 
at a loſs, and almoſt afraid of conſulting with 
any other perſon. His viſible perplexity and 
indeciſion aggravated my fears. I was afraid he 
doubted the fidelity of the gued man of the 
houſe; Every noiſe I heard, my heart beat ſo 
that I could net breathe, and ſuſpenſe and dread, 
ſuch as I now endured, ſeemed to be even worſe © 
than the hopeleſs ſtate ſrom which I had been 
reſcued, | | 
« Donald returned to me again in about half 
an hour, and told me, he recollected a place, 
where, if I had courage: to remain, I might 
erhaps reſt. ſecurely till I could write to my 
26k in England, or find ſome means of con- 
veyauce thither, I eagerly implored him not to 
loſe a moment in conducting me thither. The 
reſt of the people of the cottage were now ab- 
ſent ; Jeannie and Donald alone remained, and - 
they agreed that it would be better to ſeize the 
opportunity. I propoled, as a means of diſguiſe, 
to exchange my outer garments with this young 
woman, who, after making ſome difficulties on ac- 
count of the ſuperior value of mine, conſent- - 
ed, and I was directly equipped in  Jeannie's - 
beſt apparel. She took a bottle of milk, half a 
dozen bannocks, a blanket, and a piece of linen, 


os 


* 


which had ſerved me for a ſheet in the cottage, 
aud ve ſet forth. 
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2 As we went, Donald deſcribed the place 
to which he was conducting me, and which, 
he ſaid, he had diſcovered in conſequence of 
' having been loſt in hunting, and overtaken by a 
violent ſtorm. The diſtance from. the habita. 
tion of Malcolm he reckoned to be four miles, 
- but Ethought it nearer ten. At laſt we reach- 
cd the ſummit of an elevated and rocky ridge of 

land, from whence appeared an almoſt perpen- 
. dicutar declivity, covered with birch, holly, and 
"thorn, ſo thickly interwoven that it appeared 

difficult to paſs among them. This was almoſt 
the only reſemblance to a wood that I had ſeen 
in Scotland. 

„ My guide led the way doun a narrow 

path, r rather ſtair, which one would hare 
thought only practicable for a highlander or a 
goat; no alpine road could be ficeper; and 
without his aſſiſtance, and that of Jeannie, I 
could never have reached the ſpot, u here, half 
* way down, the rock was faftioned into the rude 
- ſemblance of an human habitation. —« This,” 
ſaid my conductor, “ is a place made, as is fap- 

* poſed, by the laird of a neighbouring caſtle, 
now quite demoliſhed, to hide his family, and 
* what he had molt precious, from the ſearch of 
his enemies. Afterwards, as ſome old men re- 
"Ie, an hermit lived here, but now the very 
* exiſtence of the place is hardly known; and [ 
am ſure, if your courage does not fail you dur- 
ing the lonelinefs and darknefs of the night, you 
will here be in perfect ſafety.” IJ entered with 
Jeannie, and examined the place, while Dooald 
erm again to the brow with the ſwifttieſs of a 
roebuck to collect heather for my bed. Jeannie, 
ſoft⸗hearted and compaſſionate, could not re- 


' fein rom fliectvrnyg * tears a8 be ſurveyed this 
FM . al 
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- diſmal abode 3 but to me the gloomineſs of its 
appearance was mitigated by the hope of ſafety 
it would afford me, and its privacy promiſed me 
that tranquillity which in her father's hut I could 
not obtain. For the reſt, the ſurvey certainly 
afforded nothing flattering ;z the place was about 
twenty feet long, and about ten broad, cut like 
a ſhelf-in the acciivity,, and roofed by I know 
not what contrivance, which prevented its ſeem- 
ing to be a roof without. There were two 
apertures, which appeared once to have re- 
ſembled windows more than they did nov; the 
door was a great flag ſton2 that did not very 
completely ſhut the entrance, yet ſerved well 
enough, except at the top, to keep out the wea- 
ther. There were now no marks of any human 
inhabitant, but a crols cut in the rocky wall at 
the upper end, and a great ſtone that probably 
ſerved the hermit for a ſeat. A bird's neſt or 
two, and the remains of others, hung in the 
corners and about the crevices, At the farther 
extremity then of this place Donald made my 


bed, piling up as much heather as he could bring 


at ta ice; and having prepared every thing for 
my convenience as well as circumſtances allow- 
ed, they reluctantly departed, Jeannie being, I 
could obferve, extremely ſolicitous, as well 28 
her lover, tc return before a certain hour, and 
though they did not avow it, I perceived that 
they wiſhed, and-had. conſulted together, how 
to conceal from the reſt of the family that they 
were parties to my retreat. I knew not by what 
ſtory they meant to account for my diſappear- 
ance, but it was evident they were unwilling 


that the place of my concealment ſhould be 


known to any but themſelves. They promiſed 
that both would come the next day with a ſup- 
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ply of proviſions, the beſt they could obtain, if 
not together, each as opportunity occurred; 
and that I might not be ſurpriſed, we agreed 
upon a ſignal by which I was to be afſured it 
was one of them that demanded admittance. I 
ſaw them depart with fear and regret, and re- 
ſigned myſelf to ſolitude and tears.“ 


* 
, * 
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C HAP. XXI. ; 


| Her tender heart ſo thrill'd. 
That ſudden: cold did run through every vein, 
Aud ſtony horror all her ſenſes fill'd | 
With dying fit, that down ſhe fell for pain— 
The knight her lightly reared up again, | 
And comforted with courteous kind relief; 
They leſſer dread can bear, who have endured the chief. 


* 


Mas. Glenmorris thus proceeded to relate 
her ſenſations in the new and ſtrange ſitua- 
tion ſhe was thrown into. 

« T was now left alone to my own fad 
contemplations. As long as I could hear the 
eps of Donald and his companion mounting 
the precipice above me, I liſtened as if it af- 
forded me ſatisfaction to liſten. The ſound 
became fainter and fainter, and at length to- 
tally ceaſing, I heard nothing but the ſugh * 
of the trees around my tomb-like dwelling, 
bending in the autumnal blaſt which already 
began to ſtrip them of their leaves. Low and 
hollow it murmured among them, bringing. at 
intervals the ſound of a cataract which pre- 
Cipitated itſelf with violence from between a 
chaſm* of the woody height half a mile far- 
ther, Of the noiſe of this torrent, heard par- 
ticularly loud before great rains or ſtorms, 
Donald had informed me, leſt it ſhould alarm 
me if I could not account for it. It now 
| Portended ſuch a change of weather as might 

too probably prevent my friendly purveyors 
from viſiting me the next day, I therefore: 


2 Murmuring or ſighing of the wind as it ſways the 
&.. ' 


| | eat 
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eat ſparingly of the little ſtock of proviſions 
they had furniſhed me with, and as I was 
denied the comfort of light, leſt any accidental 
wanderer ſhould be led by“ it to examine © the 
cell” (as the place I was in was called) I 
laid me down on my bed of heather, which 
being made after the highland way, with the 
tender ſhoots uppermoſt, and covered with a 
blanket and a plaid, was far leſs uncomfortable 
than might have been ſuppoſed. I endeavoured 
to perſuade myſelf I was for this night at 
leaſt. in _ ſecurity, and fatigue helped me to 
enjoy a more tranquil ſlumber than I had 
taſted fince 1 leſt. the Abbey; for in Mal- 
colm's cottage the noiſe of the people with- 
in ſo near me, and of poultry and goats in a 
med cloſe to the ben where I was, together 
with my dread of diſcovery and purſuit, had 
effectually murdered ſleep. . 
Now, however, in my rude and ſavage 
"lodging, I had ſome hours of undiſturbed re- 
poſe, and when I 'awoke. the following morn- 
ing 1 found myſelf refreſhed, and my ſpirits 
lightened of much of their dread.— l ventured 
to ſteal out, and at firſt looked fearfully around 
-me, but the nature of the place, wild, ſolitary, 
far as it ſeemed from the haunts of men, and 
- almoſt inacceſſible to any but the adventurous 
ſportſman, helped to reaſſure me. The ftorm 
1 had apprehended bad paſſed off, and though 
there was a ſtrong; breeze, the ſky was per- 
fectly blue, ſave wherc. the fleecy clouds, ſe- 
* parated by the wind, floated lightly before it. 
Lad ſoon collected courage enough to re- 
mark the outward appearance of my ruſtic 
houſe, where the little art that had been uſed 
was fo connected with nature's maſonry, Which 
| kad laid horizontal ſtrata of rock caſily ex- 
5 cayated, 
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cavated, that without it could hardly be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the maſs it belonged” to, eſpe- 
cially mantled as it was with ſuch. plants as 
wind over rocks and walls under the ſhelter 
of trees — The holly *, whoſe ſhining thorny 
and ſpiny head ſo much ſhadowed the whole 
eminence, had found amidſt the roof place for 
three or four young plants mingling with the 
larger growth above them; the common bram- 
ble + crept over another parr of it, and hung 
in long feſtoons, half concealing the windows; 
the net-work of the houſeleak 4 clothed an- 
other ſpot; and from others waved the pelli- 
tory ||, the feſcue graſs, and the poa. The 
ſtonecrop & had in ſummer made one place 
gay with its yellow' bloſſoms, and near it 
were yet a few lingering flowers of the moun- 
tain crane's bill C—All theſe I knew and re- 
cogniſed as once of my acquaintance under 
warmer ſuns, and for the moſt part affociated 
with very different objects. — Within, my her- 
mitage was not wholly deſtitute” of thoſe ve- 
getable ornaments with which nature delights 
to decorate, or to hide the deformity of her 
_ moſt rugged ſurfaces.— My walls,” whit were 
only partially damp, were tapeſtried with the 
rock-lichen , the teſſellated lichen, and the 
hlver bryum 4+.” Through the defects in the 


The holly (ilex-aquiſolium). The beautiful plant with 
which Burns compoſed the chaplet of his Scottiſh, muſe. 

+ Rubus preticaſus. There, is ſomething; particularly 
elegant in the alternate triple leaves and the long weak 
branches of this plant. . . od a - 

- ++ Sempervivum tectorum. 


* 


I Parictaria officinalis. = 
. Sedum acre, or wall pepper. 

1 Geranium fylosticum. 

Lichen ferupoſus. | oof 
If Bryum argenetum. 
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roof, forme of the plants growing without had 
inſinuated themſelves, and dangled over my 
. head with the ſpleenwort * and the wall + 
hawkweed. Amidſt the many fad hours J 
have paſſed, I have never failed to feel my 
. ſpirits ſoothed by the contemplation of vege- 
tahle nature, and I have often thought that, 
Wherever 1 could gaze on the cloiids above, 
and ſee the earth below me clothed with graſs 
and flowers, I could find ſome, though a me- 
lancholy, pleaſure in exiſtence.-My bower 
was not ornamented like the grotto of Calyp- 
ſo, but nature was not quite torpid within 
and about it, and I hoped I might find ſe- 
curity, and endure life till I could reach Eng- 
land, though ſtill my heart's deep wounds un- 
ceaſingly bled, and ſtill the image of my loft 
. happineſs: haunted me. 
«I was ſorry that the ſeaſon refuſed me 
the company of the birds, the remains of 
| whoſe neſts hung among my ruſtic cornice. 
It was uncertain how long I might ſtay here, 
and, methought, any — animated be- 
ing would have given me comfort. -I now 
began to look out for my friendly Donald 
and his intereſting Jeannie, — It was already 
evening, when Gay both arrived breathleſs 
with haſte, and bringing with them ſuch pro- 
viſions as they could obtain. I was not faſ- 
tidious, and found their oat-cake and butter- 
milk excellent; they had added ſome dried 
fiſh, which I could not yet learn to eat, 
and ſome of the#* cloud berries, which 
at this ſeaſon ripen on the boggy ſummits of 
the mountains, and which I thought an ad- 


Aſplenium tricomanoides, common maiden hair. 


1 * Hieracium murorum. 


* Rubus chamœmorus 


mirable 
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mirable deſſert, I entreated them to tell me, 
while I eat my ſimple fare, what effects m 
abſence had produced in the cottage of Mal- 
colm. "They appeared rather unwilling to en- 
ter into particulars, but at length I learned 
that fome of Kilbrodie's people had actually 
been at the cottage,” and among thoſe of the 
neighbourhood, offering a reward to whoever 
ſhould diſcover me; and the family of Mal- 
cohn ſeemed comforted with the certainty that 
I was out of the reach of my purſuers, though 
they affected not to ſuſpect that Jeannie and 
her lover were acceſſary to my diſappearance, 
My blood ran cold at this information; 1 
fancied I already heard the voices of my 
purſuers, already ſaw the terrific countenance 
of Kilbrodie, ſuch as I had laſt beheld it, and 
ſuppoſed myſelf dragged back to the priſon 
where I had fo cruelly ſuffered from his de- 
teſted mother. 3 

« The comforts of my repaſt were not in- 
creaſed by theſe reflections, nor by the haſte 
in which my friends were to leave me 
nie had indeed brought me every thing within 
her reach, which ſhe thought could contribute 
to my comfort, and Donald had provided ne, 
with great difficulty, with a pen, ink, and pa- 
per, borrowed from a ſervant at Glenmorris, 
as he told me, for of ſuch implements the 
fiſhers of the coaſt, or the herdſmen of the 
hills, knew not the uſe. With theſe I had 
determined to write to my fiſter, and Donald 
was the next day to take my letter, which 
he had an opportunity, he faid, to ſend to In- 
verneſs by a friend of his on whom he could 
depend. Before theſe ſimple lovers left me 
once more to my ſad reflections, Donald en- 
deavoured to re- aſſure me. The emiſſaries of 
— K ilbrodie, 
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Kilbrodie, he ſaid, though apparently compelled 
to obey him, were ſo far from being zealous. 
or active in his cauſe, that he was univerſally 
deteſted; and he again - proteſted, that none 
knew of „ the cells“ as being a likely place 
of concealment, or would think of looking 
there. With theſe and other ſuch arguments 
as he could offer I was obliged; to be con- 
tent; and (the. tranquillity in which J paſſed 
this and ſeveral ſucceeding nights, one or 
other of my faithful friends viſiting me every 
day, at length ſubdued the moſt alarming of 
my fears. I had now been a fortnight abſent 
from the Abbey, and. I began to hope that the 
ſearch, , being wholiy uſeleſs, would languiſh, 
and at length ceaſe, and that my perſecutors 
would ſuppoſe I had found the means of tranſ- 
porting myſelf to England. | 

„ had - ſtill, however,  inconveniencies 
enough to encounter. As the autumn ad- 
vanced, the cold began to make itſelf felt; and 
though Donald had contrived to procure me 
another, blanket, and Jeannie every thing elſe 
that, without its being miſſed, ſhe could ſe- 
crete, I ſuſſered conſiderably, from the ſeverity 
of the nights; nor was 1 always during the 
day free from terror. The wood, which [ 
found much more extenſive. than I had at 
firſt imagined, and terminating in a pine. foreſt, 
almoſt the only one within many miles, was 
infeſted by: wild or martin cats, that not only 
deſtcoyed the birds, of which 1 would will- 
ingly have made companians, but terrified me by 
theic fierceneſs: I frequently ſaw them ſpring 
from tree to tree, or traverſe the roof of my her- 
mitage; what was worſe, they were the cauſe 
of hunters frequenting the wood, and climb- 
ing, in purſuit of them, even the ſteepeſt * 
3 * 
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of the rocky acclivity ; and though J had never 
ſeerr any of theſe ſportſmen, I had heard them 
very near, and even the ſhot 1attle among 
the branches. As the leaves fell I knew my 
dwelling muſt inevitably be more expoſed, and 
J doubted whether it were poſſible for me to 
remain concealed till I could receive an an- 
ſwer from' England. 

« Donald, having now married his bonnie 
Jeannie, was building a cottage near that of 
her parents ; the difficulty of their viſiting me 
was therefore conſiderably leſſened, and they 
obtained the means of aſſiſting me more eaſily ; 
and when I expreſſed to Donald my appre- 
henſions of their injuring themſelves by kind- 
neſs, which it was impoffible they could af- 
ford, and very uncertain whether I could ever 
find means to repay, he proteſted almoſt with 
tears in his eyes, that he would not only ſerve 
to the laſt hour of his life the widow of 
Glenmorrie, but ſacrifice his life itſelf, if it 
was required, in her ſervice. Such a tribute 
of affection to the memory ef my huſband af- 
fected me more than could any fiienglhip of 
which 1 was alone the object, 3525s 

« With an heavy, cold, deſponding;*Reart I 
calculated the length cf time that might ſtill 
- intervene before 1 could hear from my ſiſter, 
if indeed ſhe deigned to anſwer my letter. 
Though we had always lived on terms of 
fiſterly affection, I knew not how her change 
cf ſituation, and the ambitious or avaricious 
Views of her huſhand and his family, might 
bave changed a heart that never bad any great 

portion of warmth and energy. Of herſelf, 
perhaps, ſhe might not” be able to fend me 
athſtance, and if ihe meant to do it by ap- 
plication to my father, the intereſted views of 


\ a , 
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Lady Mary and her. huſband might unite to 


prevent her ſucceſs. ü 

« Amidſt ſuch reflections paſſed my mourn- 
ful days. Sometimes I gave myſelf to the 
darkeſt deſpondence, and reproached. myſelf for 
the meanneſs and cowardice with which I was 
content to drag on a- life uſeful to no hu- 
man being, and to myſelf. intolerable; at other 
times the. lingering love of life, which is ſo 
deeply implanted in our nature, that wretches 
are ſeen to cling to exiſtence, even when 
loathſome diſeaſe and excruciating pains are 
added to the horrors of the moſt ſqualid poverty; 
that innate principle of ſelf preſervation, which 
often ſeems the moſt predominant where life 
is the leaſt worth preſerving, drew me back 
to the abject endurance of evil, and my youth, 
my diſpoſition, an hy ſanguine and cheerful, 
held out occaſionally ſome faint ſketches, that 
though they were not drawn by the hand of 
hope, (for with hope I ſeemed to have no- 
thing more to do) were yet of a leſs gloomy 
caſt; and this happened when the ſun was 
bright and the air pure, and 1 could breathe 
freely, and taſted ſomething that gave me an 
idea of the liberty of a diſembodied ſpirit. I 
was alone in the univerſe, I might expatiate 
at my pleaſure on every part of it, and if I 
intereſted no one, none had at leaſt the right 
to controul me. But rare were theſe aſpira- 
tions; and when for a moment I indulged 
them, I was dragged back again to a ſenſe of 
my .wretchedneſs, by remembering how help- 
leſs I was from my ſex and age, and that 
another hour might put me into the power of 
a tyrant- who might. deftroy me by the moſt 
dreadful of all deaths, by degrading me, and 
making me hateful to myſelf. | 5 

. | « At 
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« It happened in the third week of my {e- 


cluſion in the cell, that, the weather having 


been for the ſeaſon unuſually mild during two 


days, I had flept better becauſe lefs incom- 
moded by the cold, and very early one morning, 
imagining that no perſon was likely to be 
near my remote abode at that hour, I deter- 
mined to indulge myſelf in a ramble into the 
valley which lay beneath this rocky deſcent ; 


it was a fort of moraſs formed by the ſtag- 
nation of two or three ſmall ſtreams, which 
filtered out of this acclivity, and which, find- - 
ing no rapid admiſſion into the neighbouring 
lake, had made the glen, winding among the 


mountains for about two miles, of little other 


uſe than to produce turf for firing, and that 
ſpecies of wild fruit called cranberries *, which 


the children from the moſt neighbouring cot- 
tages had now for a day or two been em- 


ployed in picking, as Donald informed me, 


of whom I had enquired from whence came 


the clamours of infant voices, which 1 had 


heard during that time in my folitary cave. I 


was very fond of this berry; but the mere in- 


dulgence of a childiſh appette would not have 
induced' me to hazard an alarm ; however, be- 
lieving I ſhould go and return long before the 


little collectors ot the fruit began their morn- 


ing's toil, I ventured. The deſcent by ſteps 


among the rocks, holding by the branches of 


trees, was rather flow than dangerous, and I 


ſoon found myſelf on the marſh, and began to 


fill a little baſket in which Jeannie ſometimes 
brought my bannocks. Eagerly employed that 
1 might return directly, I heard nothing but 
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the wind buzzing in the plaid which which 
my head was bound, when ſuddenly an human 
figure ſtood before me. I uttered a faint ſhriek 
without having courage to look upon it, and 
endeavoured to retreat, though inſtantly feeling 
the attempt vain; and no other idea than 
that of Kilbrodie being preſent to me, I ſunk 
on my knees, and with lifred hands appeared to 
implore the mercy I had no voice to aſk, and 
no hope of obtaining. wt 

« 'The perſon purſued and ſpoke to me, 
It was not the voice of Kilbrodie, Oh! then 
my fainting heart told me it was that of one 
of his -people—but as that afforded me rather 
more hope, ſince they might perhaps pity me, 
I- ventured to look on the man who had now 
taken my hand, and in the Erſe language aſked 
me why I was terrified?—and why J attempted 
to run from him ?—He was a young man in 
the dreſs of an highland hunter, but gentle- 
neſs and compaſſion were evident in his coun- 
tenance, and the moment I afked myſelf if 
this could be an agent of Kilbrodie's? I was 
re-aſſured by the con{ciouſneſs that it could 
not. TI as inſtantaneouſly compreheaded that 
he was merely a ſportſman, whole curioſity 
was raifed by my attempt to eſcape ; and who, 
if I could make him ſuppoſe me an highland 
girl, ſuch as my dreſs indicated, would think 
no more about me. This, however, was im- 
poſſible, Whatever preſence of mind 1 endea- 
voured to exert, Tt hough 1 underſtood, I 
ſpoke only a few words of the Erſe, and it 
was impoffible for me to frame a ſentence 
without betraying myſelf. However, confcious 
of this, 1 attempted it—the effect was exactly 
what might baye been expected. The young, 
man, with apparent amazement, then ſpoke. tv 


me in Englih as free from the accent of 
| tae 
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the country we were in as that was in which 
I anſwered him.—-1 told him confuſedly, that 
] was an _ woman, whom ſome ſingu— 
lar events had ſeparated from her country, and 
who having unhappilv loſt her protector, de- 
fired, without knowing how, to return to it. 
cannot now relate the exact words in which 
the ſtranger offered me not only an imme- 
diate afylum in his houſe, but every aſſiſtance 
] wanted, to return to > Up [It was long 
ſince I had heard the words of kindneſs and 
humanity—My heart vibrated to the ſound, and 
tears, the firſt I had ſhed without bitterneſs 
for many months, fell from my eyes. 
„Every circumſtance concurræd to excite 
the curioſity of the ſt ranger, who entreated me 
to tell him where I lived? and how he could 
befriend me? He told me that he had a con- 
ſiderable property in the country, and that that 
advantage never could otherwiſe give him fo 
much pleaſure as it might do if he could be 
of uſe to me.— I knew not how to tell him 
where my lonely abode was, nor the reaſons - 
that had driven me to ſeek ſo ſtrange an aſy- 
lum; ſtill tefs could I ſhew it him; but 1 fat 
myſelf unable to continue our converſation 
where we were. He ſaw that ſome terror 
hung over me, and that I could hardly ſup- 
port myſelf; he therefore propoſed that I thould 
find a Teat under ſhelter of the trees, * where,” 
ſaid he, © if you will allow me to ſit by you, 
I may perhaps learu how you will permit me 
to ſerve you—I have two ſervants ſome where 
about the hills, within hearing of my gun, 
which if I fire twice in a particular manner 
they will attend to, and I can. employ them, 
as well as myſelf, in the execution of any 
commands you may honour me with.” 


Vol. Il. « I ſuffered 
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& I ſuffered him to lead me to a ſeat 
formed by projecting rocks, and concealed by 
a. few ſtragpling trees, and then, ſoothed by 
the pity his Jooks and words expreſſed, I be- 
gan to relate, as well as I could, the ſucceſ- 
ſion of cruel circumſtances. which had made 
my hiding myſelf in a rocky receſs of the 
wood above, my only means of ſafety. ' I no 
ſooner named Glenmorris than he ſtarted up, 
and in a moſt affecting manner told me, he 
had once been his intimate friend, and that on 
arriving in Scotland for the ſhooting ſeaſon, he 
had heard with grief and aſtoniſhment that 
Glenmorris had been killed in defending his 
houſe againſt the deſcent of ſome marauders, 
calling themſelves the crew of an American 
privateer. The reſt of my narrative was more 
diſtinctly told, when I recovered from the firſt 
burſt of anguith recurring to me from the re- 
newal of the crue] images of ſeparation and 
death, and when I knew+that I was ſpeakiag 
to a fiiend of Glenmorris.—This friend no 
longer left me any choice in the future dis- 
poſal of myſelf, but firing bis gun twice, at 
an interval of two minut.s, he told me that, 
when his ſervants came, who wauld ſoon be 
with him, he ſnould direct one of them 10 
place me on his horfe and walk by me, while 
the other ſhould fetch ſuch things as I delired 
to have from my hermitage;z “ and I,” faid he, 
will be your avant-ccurier, and give notice at 
Ardendale of your arrival; I have a ſiſter there 
with me, who will be happy to receive you, 
and will unite with me, dear Mrs. Glenmor— 

Tis, in trying what we can do to mitigate 
theſe calamities, the ſenſe of which time only 
can effectually blunt. I believe he gucſled 
at the objection I was about to make to this 

. | 3 hoſpitable 
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hoſpitable propoſal, for he ſaid, “ you need 
not fear any attempts from the maſter of Kil- 
brodie; he cannot intrude upon me, as, if he 
thought proper to do it, I thould ſoon know 
hew to prevent any moleſtation from ſuch a 
quarter.” From thence I underſtood that « 
ſecure aſylum, rendered unobjectionable by the 
preſence of his fiſter, and under the roof of 
Glenmorris's friend, was offered me. It would 
have been folly and madneſs to have refuſed 
it—I accepted it therefore with gratitude, His 
ſervants arrived at his ſummons, and received 
his directions. I begged they might go with 
me to my friendly cell, as I not only wanted 
the little linen and other things I had there, 
but was deſirous to acconnt to Donald and 
Jeannie for my abſence. This I did in a few 
lines, which 1 left on my ſtone bench, expreſs- 
ing that I was by a fortunate chance remov- 
ing to a place of ſafety, and would write to 
them in a ſhort time. My few effects be- 
ing put up, I deſcended again to the place 
where the men had left their horſes, on one 
of which they piaced me, while they walked 
carefully by mv fide—their matter was al- 


ready gone to announce my arrival to his houſe 
h old.“ | 
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« I ſuffered him to lead me to a ſeat 
formed by projecting rocks, and concealed by 
a. few ſtraggling trees, and then, ſoothed by 
the pity his looks and words expreſſed, I be. 
gan to relate, as well as I could, the ſucceſ- 
lion of cruel circumſtances. which had made 
my hiding myſelf in a rocky receſs of the 
wood above, mv only means of ſafety. ' I no 
ſooner named Glenmorris than he ſtarted up, 
and in a moſt affecting manner told me, he 
had once been his intimate friend, and that on 
arriving in Scotland for the ſhooting ſeaſon, he 
had heard with grief and aſtoniſhment that 
Glenmorris had been killed in defending his 
houſe againſt the deſcent of ſome marauders, 
calling themſelves the crew of an American 
privateer. The reſt of my narrative was more 
diſtinctly told, when I recovered from the firſt 
burſt of anguiſh recurring to me from the re- 
newal of the crue] images of ſeparation and 
death, and when 1 knew+that I was ſpeaking 
to a friend of Glenmorris.— This friend no 
longer left me any choice in the future dii- 
poſal of myſelf, but firing his gun twice, at 
an interval of two minut.s, he told me that, 
when his ſervants came, who would ſoon be 
with him, he ſhould direct one of them 10 
place me on his horſe and walk by me, while 
the other ſhould fetch ſuch things as I de{red 
to have from my hermitage; “ and I,” ſaid he, 
will be your avant-ccurier, and give notice at 
Ardendale of your arrival; I have a fiſter there 
with me, who will be happy to receive you, 
and will unite with me, dear Mrs. Glenmor— 
Tis, in trying what we can do to mitigate 
theſe calamities, the ſenſe of which time on 
can effeCtually blunt. I believe he gucſſed 
at the objection 1 was about to make to this 
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hoſpitable propoſal, for he ſaid, « you need 
not fear any attempts from the maſter of Kil- 
brodie; he cannot intrude upon me, as, if he 
thought proper to do it, I thould ſoon know 
hew to prevent any molettation from ſuch a 
quarter.” From thence I underſtood that « 
ſecure aſylum, rendered unobjectionable by the 
preſence of his ſiſter, and under the roof of 
Glenmorris's friend, was offered me, It would 
have been folly and madneſs to have refuſed 
it—TI accepted it therefore with gratitude, His 
ſervants arrived at his ſummons, and received 
his directions. I begged they might go with 
me to my friendly cell, as I not only wanted 
the little linen. and other things I had there, 
but was deſirous to acconnt to Donald and 
Jeannie for my abſence. This I did in a few 
lines, which 1 left on my ſtone bench, expreſs- 
ing that I was by a fortunate chance remov- 
ing to a place of ſafety, and would write to 
them in a ſhort time. My few effects be- 
ing put up, I deſcended again to the place 
where the men had left their horſes, on one 
of which they placed me, while they walked 


carefully by my fide—their maſter was al- 


ready gone to announce my arrival to his houſe 
h old.”? 
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CHA PN XXII. 


Chi mette il piè ſu l'amora pania, 

Cerchi ritrarlo, e non viinveſchi Pale, 
Che non è in ſomma amor ſe non inſunia, 

A giudicio de' favi univerſale, 


Tu E narrative thus proceeded: 

« As I rode along, 1 could not help re- 
flecting on the ſingularity of my fate. I was 
alone in the mountainous wilderneſs of Scot. 
land, under the conduct of two ſtrangers, go. 
ing I knew not whither; to an houſe, the 
name of whoſe owner was unknown to me, 
] failed not, however, to aſk the ſervants, to 
whom 1 was about to be obliged for a re- 
ception ?' and one of them, who was an Eng- 
lihman, told me his matter was Lord Ma- 
carden, a young Scottiih nobleman of large 
fortune, who, refided. chicfly at a fine eſtate he 
had in England, inherited from his mother, who 
had been a great heirefs; that his houſe in 
Scotland was the conſtant refidence of his fitter, 
the Honourable Mts. Mackirk, who was the 
daughter of the late Lord Macarden by a for- 
mer wife, and who having married unfortu- 
nately, and been left a widow with a famii 
of children, his lord took care of them all, 
and had as good as given them his Scotch 
houſe, and land enough round it to ſupply 
them; “ and it muſt be owned,” ſaid the man, 
« that there be very few gentlemen or no- 
blemen, either in this here country or any 
other, as be one tythe as good as my maſter,” 

« could not fail to have my ſpirits re- 
vived by this account, and 1 acquired by it 
| courage 
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courage to ſuſtam me during a much longer 


journey than I imagined, as we proceeded for 


ſx Scottiſh miles, which I thought more than 
equal to twice as many Engliſh, before we 
entered the avenue of the great houſe to which 
J was to be canducted. This avenue ap- 
peared at a diſtance marked by the old pines 
that bordered it, and were the only trees vi- 
frble among the wild and hilly heaths; it was 
near a mile long; the front of the houſe, or 
rather caſtle, was very extenſive, old, heavy, 
and prefenting ideas of gothic ſplendor and mc - 
lancholy magnificence. Lord Macarden haf- 
tened out to meet me, lifted me from my 
horſe, aſſured me his ſiſter expected me with 
impatience; but, added he, “ after the fatigue 
of ſuch a journey, and the alarm of the morn- 
ing, it is poſſible you may wiſh to retire for 
a ſhort time to your own apartment before 
ſtrangers are introduced to you, I have there- 
fore given orders to have a room ready, Where 
you may be alone, and where I hope you will 
nd every accommodation the time has allowed 
my fiſter to procure,” | 
„I accepted this offer, expreſſing as well 
as I could my thanks for his confiderate kind- 
neſs. A female ſervant immediately appeared, 
who led the way up an old and wide ſtair 
cafe to a very handſome drefling room with 
a large bed chamber beyond it; they were 
richly furniſhed, and though the furniture was 
old it was in excellent n , de ſires were 
in both the rooms and on a table in one of them 
was ſpread a quantity of linen, two morning 
drefles of muſlin, which from their make would 
fit any one, and every article of female ap- 
parel, with a note from Mrs. Mackirk, en- 
Heating me to conſider them as my own till 
* I could 
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I: could provide myſelf with ſuch articles as 
from my late fituation I muſt have wanted. 
« I had long been deprived, not only © 
the decencies, but the neceſſaries of life, and 
the comfort of being thus reſtored to them 
was not inconſiderable.— Lo perſons of ſuch 
fortune as my benefaCtors I had no heſitation 
in being obliged; and I endeavoured to calm 
my ſpirits, and prepare as ſpeedily as I could 
to ſhew them that their kindneſs was not be- 
flowed on an ungrateful being—but my hands 
trembled, my weakneſs from ſcanty food and 
perpetual fear became more apparent, and it 
was not without accepting the aſſiſtance of- 
fered me by a female ſervant, that I was able 
to drels myſelf, She then brought me ſome 
refreſhment; but ftill I was fo feeble that it 
was with difficulty I at laſt collected force to 
aſk permiſſion to thank Mrs. Mackirk.— A 
meſſage was returned, that ſhe would wait on 
me in my drefling room, and in a few mo- 
ments ſhe entered, accompanied by her bro- 
ther, who led her up to me, and in a manner 
equally polite and humane, introduced me, 

„But in the air, in the countenance of the 
lady, there was nothing reſponſive to the open 
and generous warmth with which Lord Mac- 
ard2n ſeemed to delight in having reſcued me 
fiom diſtreſs. She ſaluted me, indeed, and made 
a civil ſpeech, but there appeared to be an in- 
vincible coldneſs and hardneſs in her deportment. 
I thought the 2 of her eye, as ſhe ſutr- 
veyed my perſon, expreſſed any thing rather 
than friendly approbation. She ſeemed haughty, 
ſtiff, and formal, and there was about her 1 
knew not what of a repellent quality, from 
which involuntarily .I ſhrunk. She was four- 
teen years older than her brother, and ap- 
* peared 
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peared yet more. I had ſeen many plainer 
women, but never any whoſ2 countenance 
pleaſed me fo little, and this diflike, .as in ſuch 
caſes generally happens, was mutual. Mrs, 
Mackirk liked me as little as I did her; but 
the common habits of civility, and the necef- 
ſity ſhe was under to pleaſe her brother, were 
ſufficient to induce her to conceal her. cold- 
neſs under ſuch forms of holpicality as the 
occaſion ſeemed to call for. 

« Far different, however, are theſe from the 
genu'ne and intereſting expreſſions of real 
ſympathy and generous affection. I felt, even 
in the firſt interview, that Mrs, Mackirk would 
never be my friend; that' I could never com- 
municate to her the emotions which ſwelled 


or depreſſed my heart; and that though ſhe 


had herſelf loſt an huſband, I could not weep 
to her; and talk of Glenmorris. 

„ In a few days I had recovered my ſtrengh, 
and with it ſome degree of that bloom of youth, 
which, at firſt, grief, and ſince, famine and 
ſolicitude, had blighted—not that 1 was. now 
free from anxiety, far otherwiſe—l waited with 
the moſt painful anxiety for the anſwer [ 
hoped to receive from Lady Daventry. Do- 
nald, who now knew where to find me, would, 
I knew, bring it as ſoon as he got it; but 
none came; every hour, therefore, encreaſed 
the probability that none might come, and 1 
began to conlider what J ought to do to re- 
move my:elf from the painful neceſſity of be- 


ing for any length of time wholly dependant | 


on the bounty of ſtrangers. 

«. Mrs. Mackirk had fix children The three 
eldeſt ſons were already provided for by their 
generous, uncle; the youngeſt, who was a 


child of fix years old, and the. two girls, one 


of 
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cf nine, the other of eight, were with their 
mother. Theſe children were ſuppoſed to be 
in a courſe of ſome fort of education between 
their mather- and a perſon who was to act as 
a kind of governeſs to them and waiting wo- 
man to her; but Mrs. Mackirk herſelf was 
not only of a very inert difpoſition, but had 
no taſte for books, and detefted mufic—She 
had learned to ſpeak a little French, but fo 
ill, and with ſo much cf the Scoich accent, 
that ſhe could not even direct their reading it; 
and as to drawing and fine works ſhe had 
nat a ſingle idea of any thing of the kind 
Her aſſiſtant was ſtill leſs qualified; for even 
the flender ſtock of information obtained as 
an half boarder in an inferior ſchool in town, 
the. never had patience to communicate, be- 
ing, I think, the . moſt peeviſh and iraſcible 
being I ever met with—Her look, which might 
bave qualified her to fit for the pendent to 
the caricature before Churchill's poem of The 
Prophecy of Famine, was fo forbidding, ani 
her voice, in which vulgar London phraſes 
were uttered, Was fo {harp and painful to the 
ears, that the poor children fled from her 23 
from their torment, and never were com- 
pelled to go to their leffons bat threats, 
and ſometimes ſevere punthment, Inſenſibly, 
as I had books from a very good library in 
the houſe, the little boy, who was a. mott in- 
tereſting child, began to hang about me, and 
aſ me to tell him ſome of the ſtories I read, 
which I had once or twice done to amuſe 
his ſiſters when we were alone; and I found 
my own -ſorrows ſufpended as theſe innocent 
creatures appeared to derive pleaſure and 2 


little intelligence from me, Nothing was 


wanting but to excite their curioſuy, and in- 
| vite 
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vite them with kindneſs to gratify it. In a ver. 


few days after they had taken a fancy that.- I 


ſhould hear them read, their progteſs was aſto- 
niſhing, aud the boy, of whom Lord Macar- 
den was particularly fond, repeated to his un- 
cle ſome of his new acquiſitions with correct- 
neſs and intelligence, ſuch as he had before no 
idea of. Lord Macarden was delighted, and 


faid ſo much about my kindneſs, that it oe- 


curred to me I might perhaps, by making my- 


ſelf uſeful to the children white I did flay, 


return, though only in & ſlight degree, tome 
of the many obligations I owed—Flattered by 
this idea I became almoſt indefatigable with 
my voluntary ſcholars, and their progreſs was 
wonderful-- Fhe eldeſt girl had a decided ta- 
lent for drawing gave her a few inftruc- 
tions, and La Macarden was never weary 
of admiring the little ſketches ſhe did z—he 
produced from his library- all kinds of  mate- 
rials for drawing, which he had collected for 
his own amuſement, and divided them among 
the children, ſaying, Now beg Mrs. Gleu- 
morris to continue her favour to you. and 
ſhew you; when ſhe is quite at leiſure, how 


to aſe theſe things, aud then wo will ſend to 
London for more, the beſt chat can be bad.“ 


The boy, who was leaning at that moment on 
his uncle's knee, looked up in his face, an 


ſaid, „ Bo you know, uncle, that Mrs. Glen- 


morris underſtands how to do every thing ? 
Mama has had a great many pretty coloured 
threads in her drawer a great while, and Mrs. 
Glenmarris has made a pattern, and painted 


with theſe ſilks or threads, and a ncedle, ſuch 


pretty flowers for a ſkreen for mama, that 


vou would think you might quite ſmell to 


meim; befides, I know what elſe the can do.” 
NM 5 « Lord 
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“Lord Macarden eagerly aſked. what? „ Why 
ſhe can fing, and could play upon the harpfi- 
chord in the billiard room if it was but in tuns. 
One afternoon, when ſhe thought I was gone 
out walking with, Jamia and Matilda, I came 
back to fetch one of my bows, and ſhe ſat by 
herſelf ſinging ſe ſweetly, and made the harpſi- 
chord ' ſound now and then—but when I ran to 
her, and deſired her to play to me, ſhe ſighed, 
and ſeemed very ſorrowful, and ſhut up the harp- 
fichord ; for ſhe ſaid ſhe could not play upon it, 
it was not in tune. Uncle, ſend for a man to 
tune it, will you? We ſhould fo like to hear 
Mrs. Glenmorris play upon it, and ſo would 
you, mama; ſhould not you?” 

„No,“ anſwered his mother abruptly, “I 
ſhould not; I am not fond of muſic,” 

1 could not be inſenſible to this rudeneſs, 
which, though the lady had often exhibited ſome- 
thing of the ſame ſort before, was more marked 
than uſual. Tears, in deſpite of the effort I 
made to conquer them, roſe in my eyes, and my 
emotion choked my utterance. Madam,” fail 
I, in a voice hardly articulate, “ do not appre- 
hend that I ſhall intrude upon you with ſounds of 
gaiety or of pleaſure—l am too unhappy—too 
conſcious. of my unhappineſs.” This was the 
firſt time I had ever appeared to notice the il! 
humour of Mrs. Mackirk, or the ſullen reluc— 
tance with which ſhe rather ſuffered, than encou- 
raged, the little kindneſſes I endeavoured to do 
her children. Cold in her manner, and ſtrug— 
pling, as I ſoon perceived, to conceal under the 
common forms of civility the diſtaſte which a 
narrow mind feels towards thoſe who poſſeſs any 
advantages of education, intellect, or perſon, | 
had from the firſt, found the behaviour of this 
lady very diſpleaſing. Her brother's manly po- 
| liteneſs, 


liteneſs, while it endeavoured to conceal, had 


greatly palliated the unpleaſantneſs of ſuch beha- 
viour; but for ſome days I obſerved the bitter- 
neſs of- her ſpirit acquired new force; ſhe could: 
not look at me without giving a malignant turn 
to her features; ſhe could. never ſpeak to me but 


in the petulant voice of repreſſed: averſton; and 


I failed not to perceive, that the trifling ſervices 


I did to her children, on which her brother often 
deſcanted, giving them, perhaps, more conſe- 


quence than they could poſſibly deſerve, were 
thought of by the lady rather as proofs of ſuperio- 
rity which ſhe could not bear, than «as inſtances 
of voluntary kindneſs. But while I ſaw that 
Lord Macarden was ſo much delighted with m 

attempts to inſtruct them, and while the chil- 
dren themſelves were at once improved and happy 
when they were with me, I ſeemed to be Pay- 
ing a ſmall part of my debt of gratitude to = be- 


nefactor, in devoting my time to their inſtruc- 


tion. - | 


I had now no ſooner repelled with ſomething - 


like reſentment what I confidered as a ſarcaſm, 
than I turned my eyes on Lord Macarden, and 
ſaw concern fo {trongly expreſſed on his counte- 
nance, that I repented of my warmth, and un- 
able to ſubdue the various emotions that afſailed 
me, J aroſe and left the room, trolling, I knew 
not why, beyond what is called a policy, into a 
plantation of firs, pines,” and other hardy trees, 
which were grown to a- conſiderable f1z2; being 
in a Tpot open to the ſouth, and defended from 


the north and north-eaſt by high land, whoſe 


baſe was ornamented by their ſhade. 
«The night reſembled exactly that when, 
twelve months before, I trad, after our firſt ſepa- 


ration, met Glenmorris, and agreed to unite my 


fate with his; except that then an early moon 
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had lit my way, and now it was at the fol. 
The moon in northern countries * ſhines with a 
more powertul and brilliant light than nearer the 
tropics; the contraſt formed by the dark pines 
that waved above my head, added to her calm 
and ſoothing ſplendor, affecting the mind, not 
with the 2 — 5 from 
the vivifying light of the fun, but with a fort of 
penſive and melancholy delight which no other 
object in nature equally inſpires. The trouble 
of my ruMed ſpirits ſublided as I walked gazing 
otr-this lovely planet, and liftening to the mu- 
mur of the wind, which has a peculiar ſound 
among fir woods. I thought ef all that had paſted 
hinge my, firit quitting Sandthwaite Caſtle, the 
ſhort period of happinefs | had paſſed with Glen- 
anorris, the till accumulating bitternefs which 
had marked my days fince I loft him, and hardly 
did I venture to truſt myfelf with the thonghis 
f what was to come; but when 4 acquired re- 

ſolution to conſider ſteadily what it was beſt for 
me to do, I ſoon took a reſolution to reireve 
Mrs. Mackisk from the uneaſinoſs of my pre- 
{-nce; I knew that there was/no:other way dt 
doing this but by applying to Lon! Macarden 
ſor the means of returning to England; 1 was in- 
deed very unwilling to increaſe obligations al- 
ready ſo great, but it was better to ſuffer him 

to exert bis generaſity in conveying me where it 
was poſſible Fond acquire the means of re- 
paying them, than to continue burthenſome to 
bim in Scotland, and, What was yet worle, be- 


* © Had Young-ever.trave led towards the north, I ſhould 
not have wondered at his becumiug enamaured af.thrmoon.” 
Ihe heavens alfo, of a clear ſoſtened blue, throw her for- 
Ward, and the evening ſtar appears a leſſer moon to the naked 
Oc.” ——Leuers wtitten from Norway, Sweden, and Deu- 
mark, by Mary Welddencroft. | 
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coming 
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coming the cauſe of coldneſs, if not of difagree-. 


ment, between him and his fifter. 

« 4 refolvert then to addreſs 
letter, for 1 knew I had not courage to ſpeak, 
and I buſted myſelf in conſidering bs form of 
words to uſe, when turniug to go towards the 
houſe along the braad grafts walk I was in, I 
fa a man claſe to me, ho ſeeing by my ſtart- 
ing back that 4 was [#armed, ſtepped forward 
and ſpoke—it was Lord Macarden. 

Forgive me,“ ui he, “ for the apparent 
impertinence of thus heaking in on- your ſoli- 
dude, but I cannot, indeed | cannot, b-ar to ſee 
you uneaſy, and I came to apologe for my ſiſter. 
She is unhappy, her temper is become irritable, 
and I am afraid the weakneſs of hopęleſsly re. 
pining at her deſtiny grows upon her. — Lou, 
added he, ſoftening his voice, and — my 
hand—“ You have greatneſs of mind enough to 

pity and forgive het petulance. You ave too 

— too generous to expect that every wo- 
man, that women of inferior minds, can hear 
adverſity and torrow as you da, with the mild re- 
lig nation of an angel.“ 

« Lord Macarden had ſometimes made me ſuch 
ſpeeches as this betore, hut i hadconftdened them 
as nothing more than the effect -of that ſort of 
unmeaning gallantry which a man of his age 
accuſtoms himſelf to ſew towards a waman af 
mine. His preſent addreſs, and the time and 
place he had choſen to make it in, made it more 
pointed, 1 wiſhed, however, to paſs over it as 


mere common place, and tried to enter at once 


an the ſubject of my departure; he would not, 

however, give me time to explain myſelf, but 

havin 

red, he {topped me at once by declaring, in 

pros nat to be miſtaken or * that = 0 
ev 


myſelf to him by 


heard enough to aaderttand what I de- 
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devoted to me almoſt from the firſt moment he 
had ſeen me; that his paſſion had ſince. made 
an hourly progreſs, ant could now neither be 
concealed nor controuled. He concluded by of- 
fering to make me immediately mifreſs of his 
fortune as his wife, or, if I withed to have the 
ſanction of my father and Lady Mary, he wauld 
conduct me, he ſaid, to London, and receive 
from their hands the only bleſſing the world could 
ive him. N | 
« Though to his love I inſtantly reſolved ne- 
ver to liſten, I was affected by his generoſity ; 
ſo much affected that it was with d:Ficulty I 
found voice to tell him, that my heart was bu- 
ried in the grave of Glenmorris, and that he 
deſerved better than that any woman ſhould give 
him her perſon who had not an heart to beſtow, 
This was, I ſuppoſe, ſuch an anſwer as he had 
expected, for he ſeemed but ſlightly repulſed. 
He ſuffered me, however, to return to the houſe, - 
aſſured me he would not preſs me for my an- 
ſwer, but give me whatever time I wiſhed to 
conſider of what he had ſaid; yet he conjured 
me not to think of leaving him, and again be- 
ſought me to forgive his ſiſter's peeviſh weak- 
neſs. I promiſed nothing, but haſtened to my 
apartment, where breathleis ſurpriſe, not unmin- 
gled with terror, ſoon gave. way to the certainty 
that I muſt immediately depart from his houſe, 
yet could no longer ſolicit his aſſiſtance for that 
purpoſe z. and that the faithful Donald muſt be 
ain my reſource. DEST 
now comprehended the cauſe of Mrs. Mac- 
kirk's ſtill increaſing hatred towards me; ſhe 
had ſeen what I was myſelf unconſcious of; and 
I had underſtood, though hardly heeding it at the 
time it was told me, that Mrs. Mackirk was 
always alarmed at any report of her brother's be- 


ing 
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ing likely to marry, and had forborne to aſk any 
young ladies to the houſe, or to have a youn 
well educated woman as governeſs to the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Mackirk was no favourite with the 
ſervants, and this was the goſſip of her who 
waited in my room, which 1 had heard once, 
but diſcouraged too much ever to have it repeat- 
ed. | 

« The recollection of it however, added to 
ſome other circumſtances that crowded on my 
mind of the ſame nature, determined me to loſe 
not a moment in preparing at any hazard to go, 
Yet, how? J had no means of fending to Do- 
nald, whom | had ſeen but once fince I left the 
cell; no means but what might diſcover where 
I was to Kilbrodie, and give him an opportu- 
nity of intercepting me as ſoon as 1 ſhould 
leave my preſent aſylum—My faithful Menie 
was not with me—Donald had informed me 
that ſhe had been driven from Kilbrodie with 

menaces, as privy to my eſcape, and had called at 
their cottage, on her way to Inverneſs, with a 
young highlander of Glenmorris's elan, to whom 
ſhe had engaged herſelf to be married, 

« What to do under ſuch circumſtances it was 
hard to decide. I never flept during the night, 
but the morning found me wretched and perplex- 
ed. I mingled with the family, and endeavoured. 
to appear as uſual; but I obſerved the counte-. 
nance of Mrs. Mackirk darker towards me than 
ever, and when I ſaw her brother I thought him 
uncommonly grave. He did not play with the 
children after dinner as was his cuſtom,. but went 
early to his ſtudy, where the ſervant told Mrs. 
Mackirk he was buſy with the ſteward—At- the 
uſual hour, however, he appeared at ſupper, and 
ſeemed to exert himſelf to force ſomething like 
converſation, but as he was ill- ſeconded the meal 
was ſhort and melancholy, and as ſoon as it end- 


ed 
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ed Lord Macarden told his ſiſter he was engaged 
with a party of ſportſmen to ſhoot on ſome diſ- 
tant muirs, which he named; that he ſhould (cr 
out before it was light; and that ſhe muſt not 
expect him home till night, or be ſurpriſed if 
he was detained till the next day from his own 
1 wiſhed us both good night, aud re- 
tired. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


And weeping Taid, ah! my long abſent lord, 
Where have ye been thus long aut of my fight © 
Alay! e'er ſſuce mine eye your fight did miſs, 
My cheerful day is turu'd to cheerleſs night, 
And oh ! my night of death the ſhadow is. 


DeLiuonT: curioſity was now raifed to 
the higheſt pitch as Mrs. Glcumorris proceeded, 
The following morning I was fitting with 
the children in a room which was at the end of 
the houſe, looking towards the avenue, when a 
erowd of people—a crowd-for that country, ſor 
there were ten or a dozen, appeared among the 
trees, white: others kan <agerly towards the houſe 
Iden I faw fome of the ſervants hurrying to 
join this -group, from whence two or three of 
them returned with frantic geftures—l. liſtened 
in the gallery, and then on the top.of the ſtairs — 
Confuſed ſounds reached me from the diſtant of- 
fes TI rembling, though I knew not why, | 
fuſfered the eldeſt of the girls to go down and 
enquire What was the matter—Hardly had foc 
zeachail the end of the gallery before my alarm 
as encreaſed by a loud ſhriek; I ran forward 
and:metithe child, who told me, though almoſt 


Jl 
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in convulſions, that her uncle was dead ; that 
ſomebody had killed her dear uncle—1 no longer 
knew what 1 did, yet recommend:ng the chil- 
dren to the care of their maid, who had been at 
work in another room, I flew down ſtairs to the 
drawing room, where I no ſooner zppeared, 
than Mrs. Mackirk (around whom two or three 
female ſervants were ſtanding, adminiſtering 
drops and chafing her temples) uttered an hide- 
ous ſcream, and in a voice I ſhall never forget, 
bade them take that monſter from her ſight, that 
2 who had been the cauſe of her brother's 
eath. 

« Amazed, bewildered, terrified, I fled awa 
from the accuſer, to learn the reality of the hor- 
rors I was accuſed-of cauſing. The houſe was 
deſerted—T met nobody to queſtion—-I ran out 
towards the ſpot where I had ſeen people aſſem- 
bled, and ſoon reached that where my eyes were 
blaſted with the fight of Lord Macarden, pale, 
covered with blood, apparently lifeleſs; and 
borne between four or five men. It were vain 
to attempt deſcribing what 1 felt at this ſight. 
To ſee this excellent young man thus deſtroyed 
in the flower of his age was of itſelf dreadfur— 
to ſuppoſe that I might have been the caule of 
ſuch a misfortunc, though how I could not ima- 
gine, aggravated my ſufferings, till the ſtupor 
of grief jeemed to overcome my ſenſes—I ſtared 
wildly around, aſked incoherent queſtions that 
nobody attended to, and followed with uncan- 
ſcious officiouſneſs the bleeding body of my mur- 
dered bcnefactor. | 

„Some harſh words from one of the atten- 
dants, who took and held me rudely by the arm, 
conſtraining me to keep back, ſerved by the 
ſhack it gave, to reſtore me to recollection. I 
ſat down in a paſlage room, and butſt into tears 

—My 
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—my burning brain was relieved, and I was 
able once more to follow the people that ſur- 
rounded their lord-—<© For the love of God,” 
cried I, in a ſhrill and diſtracted tone, “ ſend 
for ſome help—Tell me where a ſurgeon can 
be found, and I will go myſelf for him—Your 
lord is not dead—is there nobody who knows 
where to go for help ? 

„ The ſteward, who had been abſent in the 
e now appeared; he had more pre- 
ence of mind than the inferior ſervants, and gave 
me the moſt ſatisfaction I could now derive from 
any one, by telling me Lord Macarden was not 
dead, .and diſpatching a ſervant on horſeback for 
a ſurgeon, who lived, he ſaid, about four miles 
off—1 could have knelt and bleſt this man for 
the conſolation he gave me, had he not, on re- 
turning from the room whither his maſter had 
been carried, poiſoned it all by ſaying, that 
though it was true he yet breathed, yet it ſeem- 
ed impoſſible he could long ſurvive. 

« Miſerable indeed to me was the time that 
intervened before the arrival of the ſurgeon—1 
could not enter the houſe, dreading not only the 
cruel reproaches of Mrs. Mackirk, but the in- 
telligence of my benefactor's death; yet I could 
not go far from it till the perſon arrived, who 
had perhaps ſkill, if he yet lived, to fave him. I 
hid myſelf like a wretched and guilty creature 
among the remoteft plantations; till I thought 
the time arrived when the furgeon might ap- 
pear; I then watched at the gate through Which 
I knew he muſt paſs, till concealing myſelf as 
if conſcious of all the ill Mrs. Mackirk's phrenſy 
imputed to me. How could I have cauſed the 
death of Macarden ? Whoſe hand could I have 
armed againſt him? That queftion brought to 


my mind the image of the ferocious vindictive 
Kilbrodie, 
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Kilbrodie, and I no longer doubted what was in 


a few moments confirmed to me, that he had 
ſent a challenge to Lord Macarden on his refu- 
ſing to give me up.—I now deteſted myſelf as 
much as the raving Mrs. Mackirk ſeemed to 
deteſt me, and withed I had died a thouſand 
deaths rather than have occaſioned this cruel 
event. 

« The ſurgeon arrived; I crowded unheeded 
to the door of Macarden's room among the ſer- 


vants, while he was examining the wounds; 


trembling, breathleſs, I hardly dared hear what 
I was ſo defirous uf knowing. His opinion was, 
that the wounds were probably mortal, but he 
had by no means experience enough to pro- 
nounce; nor could he venture, he ſaid, to at- 
tempt extracting the ball ; he recommended that 
an expreſs ſhould immediately be ſent to the 
houſe of a nobleman ten miles diſtant, who had 
a ſurgeon reſident in his family. 

„Mrs. Maci.irk, inſtead of exerting herſelf 
for her brother's relief, continued to lament her- 
ſelf, and to rail againſt me; I therefore wrote 
what was neceſſary to procure this gentleman's 
attendance, and the ſteward ſent my letter off b 
a man on horſeback—1 then ſat down in a peat 
formed by a window which had been cloſed up 
in the anti- room to the. poor ſufferer's bed- 
chamber His groans, which however he ſeem- 
ed ſtill ſtruggling to ſtifle, pierced my heart; yet 
dreadful as they were, they gave me aſſurance 
that he lived, and 1 hoped, he might recover 
This hope mitigated the tortures I endured, and 
totally careleſs of myſelf, I did not feel that I had 
hardly eaten during the day, and that. great part 
of the night was paſſed, and L was {till awake to 
anguiſh, which none ſeemed to heed. Towards 
three o'clock in the morning the ſecond ſurgeon 
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arrived On his opinion ſeemed the deſtiny of 
the houſe to hang—But I, who had waited for 
it with ſuch extreme anxiety, was now una- 
ble to ſtay to hear it. 1 fled to my own room, 
again paſſing through the deſerted houſe, and 
throwing myfelf on my- bed in my clothes, en- 
deavoured in darknefs and in filence to collect 
reſolution enough to enquire what fate would do 
with me. The death of lord Macarden, his 
death occaſioned by me, however innocently, 
ſeemed ſuch an addition to the weight of cala- 
-mity I already endured, that to ſuſtain it and 
dive I believed altogether impoſſible. 

« But I have ſometimes thought, when op- 
preſſed with forrow, that there is too much truth 
in the lines of I know not what writer, who 
ſays: | 


Fett venture not to Gay, ah! wretch accurſt, 
Thy miſerable days are at the worſt!“ 


For evil ſeems ſometimes ſo enchained with ev, 
that the ſufferer loſes one ſenſation of miſery 
only by the petrifying ſtroke of ſome greater 
misfortune. After I had been alone near an 
hour, endeavouring to recollect all the inftances 
I had ever heard, of thoſe who, wounded, ſur- 
vived, and had collected all the hope I could 
from recapitulating the chances in Macarden's 
favour, from his youth, his apparently good con- 
ſtitution, and his manly and calm temper, I 
I'thought I could venture to liſten in the nearer 
rooms, ſure that where ever any of the ſervants 
were 1 fhonld hear ſomething of their maſter's 
ſſtuation, as pronounced upon by the ſurgeon.— 
T opened my door therefore, and was proceeding 
along the gallery, at one end of which was my 
," drefling room, at the other a ftair-cafe, —T he 
TAE 2. CV 33 
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moon was in its. wane, and already ſo near the 
horizon, that it afforded but little light, and 
that little was ſtill obſcured by the fort of win- 
dos that admitted it—ftepping ſoftly. along I 
looked before me not without dread; and that 
dread was increaſed when I thought I perceived 
through the gloom: ſome object moving at the 
extremity of! the gallery—1 ſtopped and liſtened 
with a throbbing heart no longer diſtinguiſh- 
ed any thing, but I fancied I heard ſome per- 
ſon breathe, yet as if they wiſhed not to be 
'heard—In a: moment, however, the noiſe ceaſed, 
and I went, forward a ſtep or two, half aſhamed 
of fears I could not conquer; but inſtantly. the 
door from the ſtair - caſe opened foftly, and I per- 
ceived a light, which, however, vaniſhed before 
1 could fee who held it, and all was almoſt to- 
rally dark. — Terror of various kinds now af- 
failed me; among others, the ſuperſtition I had 
always deſpiſed obtruded itſelf, and I was weak 
enough to dread: leſt this myſterious ſomething 
was the ſpirit of Macarden, who dying under 
the operation he had gone through, caine to re- 
proach me with having cauſed. his death—T 
might at the fame time have recollected, that if 
it were ſo the ſpectre could follow me to my own 
room, whither I haſtily retreated; and that the 
door I ſhut would be no defence againſt it— 
without conſidering that I attempted to lock the 
door, but it was in vain ; my feeble and tremu- 
lous hands could nat force the od and elumſy 
bolt of the lock to obey a key that had long 
ruſted in its ward, and as. 1. continued ſtilb to 
try, I felt the door puſhed open, and I rudely 
was feized by two perſons, whoſe. ſtrength im- 
mediately put all refittanee on my part out of 
the quettion—one of them, without ſpeaking, 
wonfined my arms, and as I earneſtly, 9 with 
icks 
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ſhrieks and cries implored their mercy, and in- 
treated I might know what they would do with 
me, the other whiſpered, that all queſtions and 
prayers were vain, and that to prevent them he 
muſt bind an handkerchief over my face—my 
ſhrieks, mv ſtruggles were fruitleſs—a plaid was 
bound ſtrongly acroſs the lower part of my face, 
hardly admitting me to breathe, and I was lifted 
up between the two men, and conveyed to a 
fort of covered cart, ſuch as are uſed in the high. 
lands by perſons rather above the poor .pealan- 
try—A woman fat in it to receive me, whom I 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed to be Maggie Macgregor, 
the old woman of whom I had conceived ſuch 
an ill opinion before the birth of my child—1 
could no longer doubt whither I was going, or 
the dreadful deſtiny that awaited me | 

„„The woman had perhaps directions to 
ſoothe me; but there was ſo little humanity in 
her nature, that her malice got the better of 
every precaution, and ſhe reviled me in the 
bittereſt terms for my flight from Kilbrodie Ab- 
bey, and all the miſchief it had occaſioned. —l 
ſhould have ſuffered her to proceed, even if [ 
had poſſeſſed the power of interrupting her— 
My conſternation, the ſickneſs-of my foul was 
too great—The tears ceaſed to flow from my 
eyes—my heart ſeemed frozen—faintneſs occa- 
ſioned by faſting and want of reſt——ſorrow for 
the death of Macarden, which the cruel moniter 
told me was pronounced to be inevitable, and 
the horror*of being again in the power of Kil- 
brodie, wasaltogether an accumulation of wretch- 
 ednels that might have overwhelmed a ſtronger 
mind and ſtronger frame than mine.—I heard, 
"however, among the enumerations his beldam 
made of the miſchief I had occaſiòned, that the 


' maſter of Kilbrodie was himſelf wounded in hy 
a han 
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band fo ſeverely that there were doubts whether 
he muſt not ſuffer amputation. 

I know not how long we were on the road, 
for I was become ſenſeleſs before I was remov- 
ed from the cart, and knew nothing that paſſæd 
till I found myſelf on the bed I had formerly 
ſlept on at Kilbrodie, and a woman, whom 1 
did not know, attempting to make me ſwallow 
ſomething out of a cup ſhe held. —1 poſitively 
refaſed to receive any nouriſhment whatever, 
and once more I thought 1 ſhould have courage 
to die. 1 

I perſevered in the reſolution to ſwallow 
neither food nor medicine, till Lady Kilbro- 
die herſelf. appeared, and with the moſt un- 
womanly menaces of force, compelled me to 
take what ſhe offered. —Having done ſo, and 
heartily hoping it might be poiſon, I threw 
myſelf on my bed, where a itupor fell upon 
me, which I hailed as the forerunner of the 
death I -coveted,—It was only a ſhort remiſ- 
fron gained by the medicine I had taken ope- 
rating on my exhauſted frame. 

& [| awoke from forgetfulneſs, which could 
hardly be called fleep, about the ſame time 
as that. on which I had been ſeized by the 
ruffians on the preceding night, and all the 
tranſactions of the laſt tix and thirty hours 
ruſhed on my. mind. The bleeding corſe of 
my. unfortunate defender. again ſeemed to riſe 
before my bewildered fight; I put aſide the 
curtain, and actually fancied I ſaw him beckons 
ing me to the window; agitated . certainly 
by ſome degree of delirium, 1 threw myſeif 
from my bed, I flew, I knew not why, to the 
window, which looked into.the ruined cloiſter 
of the abbey—indeed the room I inhabited 
was once a part of the dormitory. which let 
N . . : . Into 
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into thoſe cloiſters—Within the room, the ſha- 
dow that my fevered imagination had embo— 
died was no longer painted to me as preſent; 
but the many miſerable hours I had pafled in 
the ſpot where I now ſtood, the dear dear infant 
who had ſeen the light only to ſuffer and to 
periſh, and whoſe little grave I again beheld, 
that grave where had fallen the bitter tears of 
a wretched mother over her laſt, her only 
hope |—all theſe fad objects reminding me of 
calamitics paſſed, while I felt myſelf again 
fettered, impriſoned, tormented by the ſame 
inhuman monſters as had inflicted them on 
me, was more than my ſenſes could ſuſtain 
— ſuddenly took the refolution to force my- 
ſelf out of the window, leſs with an idea of 
eſcape than meaning to daſh myſelf againſt 
the ground and end my tortures.— This was 
impoſſible, for the window, of itfelf narrow, 
was divided in the middle by a ſtone pillar, 
and each caſement again divided by a ſtrong 

_ tron har, through which hardly a flender arm 
could paſs—I was, however, incapable of cal- 
culation, and ſtood up on the low feat be- 
neath this gothic cafement, which I opened; 
but the freſhneſs of the air, and the abortive 
attempts I made, both helped to reſtore me 
to my ſenſes; I leaned againſt the ſtone-work, 
and like a child who cannot obtain ſome ob- 
ject out of its reach, I began to weep—my 
throbbing temples ceaſed to beat ſo violently; 
the dreadful pain tha-; ſince I awoke, I felt 
in the back of my head, abated, and I breathed 
leſs laborioully. 

Tears continued to fill my eyes as they 
were fixed on the pile of white ſtones I had 
collected to mark the burial place of my poor 

baby. The night was bright, calm, and ww 
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light, though the moon was gone, and I could 
plainly diſtinguiſh the ſpot. Suddenly I thought 
that from a dark receſs behind it, ſhaded with 
holly and elder that grew ſtraggling among 
the ruins, I ſaw a form ſlowly emerge—tr 
was a human creature, or the ſemblance of 
one, and ſeemed clad in a light colour. tried 
to recollect myſelf; I wiped my miſty eyes, 
and had ſenſe enough to aſk myſelf, if this 
was not again “ an air drawn viſion?” I 
looked fteadily, and at that moment without 
fear—The ſhape was ſtil} there, ſtill ſtood and 
ſeemed to gaze as in forrow on the very ſpot 
where ſo long and ſo often my heart breaking 
ſighs had been directed; it then with flow and 
meaſured pace croſſed the ruin, and came nearer 
to the place where I was, and where the ruins 
were partly removed, ſo that there was more 
light.—I was afraid of moving, of breathing; 
my faculties were ſuſpended in wonder and dread 
—my eyes, however, ſtil] followed the figure, 
which ſeemed—Gracious God it ſeemed o be 
Glenmorris | | „ ö 
© It was then his ſpirit I- The injuries of 
his wretched wife had called his ſhade from its 
diſtant grave; for he had now been loſt to me 
eight miſerable months, and I. had. long ſince 
ceaſed to flatter myſelf with an hope of -ſecing 
him again. | 
« Yet he now actually ſeemed to be ſeparated 
from me only by a ſingle bar of iron, and the 
diidance of about ſixteen feet, for it was no mare 
from the window to the ground, It was ſtill 
the ſemblance of Glenmorris I-II looked more 
earneſtly ; his height, his manner of walking, 
appeared more ſtriking while I gazed; and as I 1 
ſaw the figure mote immediately oppoſite to me. I 
felt the trouble of my ſpirits ſo great, that I was 
Vor. I. IE | afraid 
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afraid my ſenſes would forſake me, and without 
power to weigh any conſequences which might 
follow ſhould I ſpeak to a ſtranger, or to any 
of Kilbrodie's people, 1 put forth my arms to- 
wards him through the bars, and half ſhrieking 
uttered the name of Glenmorris I The figure 
ſtopped, looked towards the window, and utter- 
ing an exclamation of ſurprize, added, in an hol- 
low and mournful voice, “ Laura !—-is it, in- 
deed, Laura | my Laura l' —I ſhould find it dif- 
ficult to recount the words we each of us uttered. 
— My only remaining idea is a confuſed ſenſa- 
tion of overwhelming joy and aſtoniſhment, with 
a ſort of agonizing cread leſt I could not eſcape 
to him, and leſt all I faw, or believed 1 ſaw, 
was the dream of feverith deluſion.— I uttered 
ſomething of this wild variety of emotions, for 
Glenmorris ſeemed to underſtand that I was con- 
fined, and enquired what it meant“ They 
told me,” ſaid he, fill ſpeaking in the ſame 
mournful tone, © they told me you were net 
here. How 1s it that you are now here a pri- 
ſoner ?” I entreated him to come to me that I 
might explain it, but I dared not aſk him to at- 
tempt the door, or go to that of my room to ſce 
if it could be opened; of nothing had I ſo great 
a dread as of loſing fight of him even for a mo- 
ment—for- I had a diſturbed notion ſtill, that 
all this was illufive, and that if I once quitted 
the window it would vaniſh. 

« Glenmorris ſeemed to pauſe a moment, 
and then, as if he had ſuddenly fallen on an ex- 
pedient, walked haſtily away, while I, heedlets 
of the hazard of being over-heard, called after 
him, „ Glenmorris, oh! do not, for God's fake, 
leave we.*”--In leis than a moment be returned, 
bringing a ladder with him, en which he was 
inſtantly at the vikdow ; I ſeized his _ 
5 v > 
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geld them to my eyes, to my temples, and bath- 
ed them with my tears.“ Pake me from hence, 
Glenmortis,” ſaid I. Oh! never again let 
our poor Laura endure what ſhe has ſuffered 
rom theſe people.” He anſwered, © that ſome 
ftrange myſtery, which the preſent was not a 
moment to explain, hung over us; but whatever 
it may prove, Laura, you ſhall go with me.“ 
The queſtion then was, how? „ Why not,” 
ſaid he, © force this bar, and you could deſcend 
from the window.“ He tri-&; the iron was fo 
ruſty and decayed that it brate in his hand, and 
he forced out the lower part, together with ſome 
of the ſtones it was inſerted in, which fell with 
2 noiſe that made me tremble left it ſhould be 
heard in the houſe —I was already wrapped in 
a Cloak, and without waiting for any other ac- 
commodation I got through the window, not 
without difficulty, Glenmorris receiving me in 
his arms, and conducting me down the ladder, 
I felt that I was likely to faint on reaching the 
ground, but the ſtrength with which I found 
myſelf fortified, when I remembered the neceſ- 
ſity of immediate flight, convinced me that “ 

reſiſting this ſort of failure of the animal*fpirits 
it may ſometimes be conquered; for I now 
conjured Glenmorris to haften away at leaf 
from the ſight of the abbey windows, and I even 
ran for a quarter of a mile, when arriving among 
the ruins of the old caſtle of Kilbrodie, which 
afforded a temporary concealment, I threw m\y- 
ſelf into Gleamorris's arms, and declared to him 
that I could go no further. His words were 
ſuch as, amid all the conſuſion of my mind, made 
a deep impreſſion. As he embraced and held 
me to his boſom he ſaid—< Is it, indeed, my 
Laura, my heart's own Laura, that my arms 
enfold ?—And js ſhe the ſame dear and tender 
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girl that ſhe was before our ſeparation?” I was 
affected both by the words and the manner they 
were ſpoken in; but 1 was no longer in a con- 
dition to reply. He ſaw I was not, and added, 
« We mult not talk now, however, but when 
you are a little recovered, endeavour to reach 
a place of greater ſafety before the morning light 
overtakes us.” Glenmorris ' then remained 
ſilent, and I continued, as I leant on his ſhoul- 
der, to look round me, queſtioning {till if 1 was 
not in a dream * ſaw the ſtars, and felt the 
air blow on my it knew the pieces of wall 
and broken ruins at nd me were the ſame as 1 
had before been ſnewn as thoſe of Kilbrodie 
caſtle ; but to be reſtored to my huſband, to be 
delivered from the power of my perfccutors, was 
happineſs ſo great, ſo incredible, that hardly dar- 
ed I aſk if it was real, leit even as I did ſo it 
ſhould diſſolve. 

« When I ſcemed to have recovered my 
breath, Glenmorris aſked if I thought it was 
poſhble for me to reach the cottage of the Dorna 
Dune, one of thoſe ſituated in the moſt remote 
part of the glen, near a remarkable hill, by which 
it was diſtinguiſhed ; © it is there,” ſaid he, 
« and. not at my own houſe, that I have found 
ſhelter ſince yeſternight, and there, Lauia, we 
muſt decide on what we are to do.” 

I aftured him, that ſince I was once more 
with him, ſaw him reſtored to me from the 
grave, there was no fatigue, no exertion, that 1 
did not think myſelf equal to. We purſued our 
way then, which was ftill above four milcs, 
Glenmorris ſometimes bearing me in his arms 
over the moſt difficult parts of the road, and ſome- 
times encouraging me to perſeverance, by aftur- 
ing me that the remaining diſtance was ſhort. 
At laſt we arriyed ; there was a light m the {mall 
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houſe that received us, and the people, who were 

Glenmorris's faithful adherents, had expected 
him; for me the woman inſtantly haſtened to 
procure ſome refreſhment and a bed, on which 
T threw myſelf, though certain that to fleep was 
impoſſible. Glenmorris told me he ſhould fit 
up the little remainder of the night in the other 
diviſion of the houſe, conſulting with his hoſt 
on the ſteps to be taken the next morning. I 
made him molt ſolemnly. promiſe he would not 
leave the cottage, and on that condition only 
agreed to attempt ſleeping. 

„The next day I had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving the great change that had taken place in 
the appearance of Glenmorris; he was thin and 
pale, and his countenance expreſſed ſolicitude 
and even pain of mind. Amidſt the wildett and 
moſt incoherent of thoſe expreſſions with which 
I endeavoured to convey to him ſome idea of th- 
extravagance of my joy at meeting him again, 
he ſeemed, methought, as if his delight was 
blaſted by ſome evil either felt or feared. 

„ However, after a ſhort previous conyerſa- 
tion, as if to prepare me, he began to relate, 
that Kilbrodie was in polſſeffion of his houſe, 
from whence all the furniture left by the bucca- 
niers had been removed, “ ſo that I have not, 
Laura,“ faid he, © a ſhed to receive you in 
I ſhall recover all that; Kilbrodie muſt give up 
what he has uſurped ; but,” added he, fixing his 
eyes on me with a look half ſtern, half tender, 
ce but if J have Joſt my peace, if I have loſt my 
honour, tell me, Laura, who can reſtore them ? 
where ſhall I find my peace, my honour again!“ 

« Your peace, Glenmorris !--If we live to- 
gether, though condemned to the ſevereſt labour, 
hall not peace, nay, ſhall not happineſs be 
ours ?—And for your honour, my dear love, 
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do {tall blemiſh it, is it not in your own keep- 
ing 2”, | | 
„Not always,” anſwer he; “ the honour of 
an huſband is ſometimes in the cuſtody of a wife.” 
He neſilated, and looked at me with eyes expreſ- 
five of anguiſh, and yet as if he doubted whether 
I hai ſtrength to bear what he had to ſay. © Is 
it becauſe of your wife then, Glenmorris, that 
our fear for the ſafety of your honour ?”? ſaid J. 
« Grood God Aimighty !—what can you mean!“ 
Laura,“ replied he, © you know the open- 
neſs, perhaps I ſhould ſay the impetuoſity of my 
temper—i cannot.for a moment diſguiſe my feel- 
ings—How I have loved you, Laura, need 
not lure:y repeat—Loye is, indeed, too poor a 
word—] have worſkippedf I have idolized you, 
and if | am to loſe you, Laura—“ 4 
« Explain yourſelf, and quickly, Gleumorris,” 
exclaimed J, “ leſt I thould die with terror be- 
fore 1 know your meaning.“ | 
Do the innocent feel terror, Laura ?—But 
I will be calm, and aſk you, why you were ſo 
ready to throw yourſelf under the protection of 
Lord Macarden ? why, not knowing that Iex- 
iſted no longer, did you ſuffer him to be your 
champion, and to defend you as one whoſe fate 
was united with his ? Why ſhould the wife 
or the widow of Glenmorris fo conduct herſelf as 
to be the oœaſion of a duel between his neareſt 
relation and Lord Macarden ? I have endeavour- 
ed in vain to obtain an explanation of all this 
elſewhere; it is from you, Laura, I now aſk it.“ 
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it gives me wonder, great as my content, 
_ To fee you here before me.—O my ſoul's joy, 
May aſter every tempeſt come ſuch calms! 


ec 4 
A MOMENT'S conſideration,” conti- 
nued Mrs. Glenmorris, “ a moment's conſide- 
ration opened to me the conſequence of this 
requeſt. ,He had beendeceived, though I knew 
not by whom, as to the motives of my hav- 
ing quitted the abbey, and had heard of the 
wound Macarden had received, though from 
what quarter theſe miſrepreſentations came L 
had no means of gueſſing. It was eafy to fores 
ſee the probable conſequences of revealing the 
iniquity of Kilbrodie and his mather; yet 1 
was well aware that Glenmorris had fo great 
an abhorrence of falſehood, which he always 
diſdained to uſe in the moſt apparently incon- 
ſequential matters, even ſuch as relatzd to the 
mere forms of the world; I knew myſelf fo 
awkward at any diſſimulation, and indeed had 
ſo little reaſon to palliate the conduct of either 
the mother or the ſon, that I ſhould not have 
heſitated a moment, but for the fear I had 
that the impetuous ſpirit of Glenmorris might 
urge him to endanger. his perſonal ſafety, by 
calling Kilbrodie to an account; this, how- 
ever, muſt be remote; I might find means to 
detach him from any ſuch indulgence of his 
vengeance——and it was better to hazard no- 
thing in an affair on which the ſole happineſs 
of my future life depended, for it was now 
evident to me that doubts of my conduct had 
empoiſoned the delight with which 5 bee 
oved 
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loved huſband, after fo long and cruel a ſe- 
paration, had found me once more reſtored to 
him; yet that he could doubt was, I own, a 
moſt bitter conviction; /o bitter, that, added 
to the cruel remembrance of all I had ſuffered, 
the death of my child, undoubtedly produced by 
terror I was purpoſely expoſed to, and. the ſad 
event of which I had been the occaſion in the 
perſon of Macarden, I ſeemed deprived for a 
time of the power of relating all that had be- 
fallen me, ſo heavy was the crowd of cruel 
recollections prefling at - once upon me, 

« At length, however, I regained ſtrength 
oi voice and intellect to relate all I had feared 
or felt from the moment, when recovering my 
i-nſcs after he was torn from me to the cir- 
cumſtances that preceded the death of my 
poor baby.—Glenmorris's attention was only 
interrupted by marks of extreme impatience and 
reſentment; but when I ſpoke of the. loſs of 
my child, my voice failed—that cruel remem- 
brance, added to the effect it had on Glen- 
morris, was in my preſent ſtate too much for 
me, and it was ſome hours before I could re- 
ſume my narrative. 

« This, however, I at laſt got through, and 
brought down my ſtory to the moment when 
Lord Macarden was brought home wounded. 
1 had not diſguiſed his converſation with me of 
the preceding evening. 

« But the indignation of Glenmorris againſt 
Kilbrodie was ſo great as to ſwallow up every 
other ſentiment, and I could ſee that he ſtifled 
his reſolutions of. vengeance not to alarm me, 
whom he now only thought of ſoothing and 
conſoling with the tendereſt love—A' thouſand 
and a thouſand times he beſought me- to for- 
give him for having dared to harbour a ſuſ- 
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picion of my purity and affeftion—He would 
have knelt to me for my forgiveneſs; but J 
loved him too paſſionately not to have for- 
gotten already that theſe ſuſpicions had hurt 
me, and ſweet, oh | how ſweet to my heart 
would have been this moment when Glen- 
morris was reſtored to me, as it were, from 
the grave, if we, had not both remembered, 
and wept together in bitterneſs of heart, over 
the firſt pledge of our affection, loſt, and fo cruel'y 
loſt, to us for ever, | 
« When the various emotions excited hy 
the recital I had made had ſubſided, I could 
not repreſs my curioſity to know by what 
miracle it was that he was returned, whom 
I thought I had fcen covered with wounds, 
and dragged from me a bleeding corfe, and 
how it happened that, inſtead of re-appearing 
as its maſter in the caſtle cf Glenmorris, he 
was, as it ſeemed, conccaled, and unwillmg 
to be known ? 
le thus related what had happened: 
« The men who plundered our houſe,” 
ſaid he, © were the crew of an American priva- 
- teer, or rather of a large veſſel fitted out ar 
Morlaix, under the American colours, but 
_ commanded by an Engliſh outlaw, and manned 
by - Engliſh, Americans, Scotch, Iriſh, Por- 
tugueſe, and even three or four Genoeſe (4j- 
lors; they were literally a party of buccaniers, 
holding themſelves accountable to no govern- 
ment, and ready to uſe their” arms agajnſt 
all. The excurſion in which they made a 
landing at Glenmorris was their ſecond (ice 
ceſsful deſcent on the eaſtern gbaſt, and as they 
had before met with no reſiſtance, they were 
provoked by the attempt which, naked and 
unarmed as 1 Mas, I had made ko fc el niki 
5 dir N 3 ful 
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inſult; and ſuppoſing they might extort money 
for my ranſom, they dragged me half dead to 
their veſſel, Ah! Laura, judge of my de- 
pair, when, unable to defend or even avenge 
vou, I was not yet ſo much deprived of my 
. reaſon, by loſs of blood, but that I heard a 
project for taking you alſo, and one of the 
wretches had the audacity to ſpeak of your 
youth and beauty in terms which ſeemed to 
conclude for me the miſchief their weapons had 
begun; for unable to puniſh them, unable 
indeed to ſpeak, I thought the ſtifled fury of 
my ſoul wovld have deſtroyed me. Fortu- 
nately, before they could return to execute 
this infamous project, the clan was alarmed, 
and came down upon them ſo quickly that 
they were glad to retreat, to their boat, and 
depart with the booty they had already got 
and their priſoners. 

« They ſoon gave up the idea of my being im- 
' mediately ranſomed, for the diſtant ſight of two 
Engliſh frigates, which they believed were in pur- 
fuit of them, obliged them to ſteer for the 
Spalt of Holland, whence they kept cloſe 
to the land till they took ſhelter at Dun- 
kirk. 

« As the expeQation of my obtaining money 
| for my ranſom was the chief reaſon of my 
detention, it was not the intereſt of my cap- 
tors to let me die. There had, been a man 
on board who. had done what his little Know- 
ledge dictated tg my wounds; on landing in 
France I was conſigned to the cares of a more 
"able ſurgeon, 48 my ſituation was greatly nge. 

. Jorated in reg to bodily ſufferings; yet my 
recovery Was 8 and with a leſs, ſtrong and 
ſound conſtitution might never have been effected 
at all,. As it Fab, che anguiſh of my mind 
continually 
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continually impeded the healing of my wounds; 
I never could for a moment diveſt myſelf of 
the cruel idea of your agonies and deſpair, which, 
in the ſtate you were in, I dreaded as bein 
of the moſt fatal conſequence. Solbetimes | 
felt as if I dared not, had I liberty and 
ſtrength, return to enquire what had been the 
event; at another time I was ready to beat my 
head againſt the walls of my priſon, walls which 
detained me from flying to know the extent 
of my miſery. In more rational moments 1 
thought ſteadily of the means of procuring my 
freedom, and converſed with my French jailer 
on the ſubject, till I fancied I diſcovered in him 
ſome diſpoſition to ſerve me; and had I had money 
I am perſuaded I ſhould have found no difficulty 
in effecting my eſcape ; but being deſtitute of 
that reſource, 1 ſeemed to have no chance but of 
engaging ſome officer to procure my releaſe, and 
at length found means to convey a letter, writ- 
ten in French, to the commandant of the town, 
repreſenting my ſituation, and entreating him by 
the honour of a ſoldier and a gentleman to in- 
tereſt himſelf on my behalf. 1 

« This gentleman had not only the feelings 
I imputed to him, but had them in a ſuperior 
degree; yet nothing could be more unfortunate 
than my application. He, whoſe priſoner I was, 
was an Engliſhmau only in the deep-rooted and 
inveterate averſion he bore to every thing 
French, and as ſoon as he found the command- 
ant anxious for my releaſe, he ſignified to him 
in the rudeſt terms his reſolution not to be 
dictated to in the diſpoſal - of his own priſoner; 
and piqued that the commandant offered to ad- 
vance the money, which he ſeemed to expect as 
the price of my liberty, and afterwards engazed 
by &mething that fell in their converſation from 

| | : nc. 
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the military man, who expreſſed himſelf as if 
he conſidered the commander of ſuch a ſhip as 
no better than a pirate; my captor, indignant 
and enraged, determined to ſhew me that the 
good offices I had ſought ſhould have exactly the 
contrary effect from that which I had hoped for, 
and inſtead of releaſing me, I was hoiſted like a 
bale of goods into the veſſel, and after an im- 
priſonment of five weeks at Dunkirk, began, 
under theſe wretched and inauſpicious circum- 
ſtances, a voyage to America. My complaints 
would have been vain, but I diſdained com- 
plaint; yet there were times when I could 
hardly ſuſtain myſelf, It was not perſonal hard- 
ſhip, the pain of my wounds, or the confine- 
ment on board a ſmall veſſel, that overwhelmed 
me; it was the uncertainty I was under what 
was become of my Laura and of our infant; it 
was the cruel doubt continually recurring, whe- 
ther the exiſtence I yet ſtruggled to preſerve 
was worth the pain, the miſery I went through 
to preſerve it—for if you were gone, was I not 
prolonging life only to taſte of the moſt cureleſs 
and hopeleſs wretchedneſs ? 

„ Hope, however, was not quite extinct in 
my ut and that alone preſerved me. Our 
paſſage was tedious, laſting near two months, 
and it was only by an extraordinary exertion of 
fkill and ood. fortune that the captain eſcaped 
the Engliſh frigates, of which many were ſta- 
tioned on the coaſt. J as eagerly deſired this 
as he ſought to avoid it. The fucceſs was his, 
and his booty and his priſoner were landed at 
Boſton. | | | 

« I was now among a new-race of people—a 
people who with manners, cuftoms, and general 
habits of thinking quite unlike my own, had 
one great and predominant feature in their _ 
* racter 
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racter which I loved and honoured—they were 
determined to be free, and were now making 


the nobleſt exertions to reſiſt what they deemed ' 


oppreſſion. I found that with a few of them 
the inveterate hatred generated by the unnatural 
war they had been driven into, extended to me, 
merely becauſe I was an Engliſhman, or, what 
was the ſame thing to them, a Scotiman ; but 
in others the noble flame of liberty ſeemed to 
have purified their minds from every narrow and 
unmanly prejudice, and when they found that 
my heart beat in uniſon with theirs, when they 
heard me declare that, Engliſhman as I was, I 
would never have drawn my ſword againſt men 
ſtruggling in that glorious cauſe for which 
« Hampden bled in the field and Sydney on the 
ſeafſold ;”* they forgot that I was born a Briton, 
a North Briton too, and belonging to thoſe whoſe 
legions were then carrying fire and ſword through 
their country, and they embraced me as a bro- 
ther. | | | 

« When I had met with fuch friends my 
chains were firſt lightened, and then entirely re- 
moved. My captor {till inſiſted on being paid a 
ſum of money, which my new friends could b 
no means preſently ſupply me with, and for 
which I could not bear they ſhould riſk diſtreſs 
ing themſelves, by making any engagement to 
the free-booting ſavage who had taken advantages 
ſo unjuſt; yet ſuch was my impatience to re- 
turn to England, that I would have facrificed 
even my life to have obtained only time enough 
to- aſk if my Laura lived? If ſhe did not Oh! 
heaven and earth, how dared I truſt myſelf 
with a thought fo horrid—I could rot often, but 
hurried my mind from the queſtion which terrer 
ſo continually ſuggeſted, © Glenmorris! what 
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will you do in England if Laura has fallen the 
victim to her affection for you ?” 

« Tedious is the progreſs of time to the un- 
happy; to me, who now paſſed ſome weeks in 
the cruel vicifhtudes of hope and deſpair, it ſeem- 
ed to be indeed endleſs. During this time 1 felt 
much of that attendance and dependence which 
is truly deſcrihed as being fo bitter to a liberal 
ſpirit ; for I made applications to two or three 
officers ſerving in the Britiſh army ; but my caſe 
was ſingular, and they thought, I believe, myſ- 
terious ; ſo that after ſome letters had paſſed be- 
tween us, I found myſelf {till a neglected pri- 
ſoner, and at laſt my American friends accepted 
the beſt ſecurity I could give them, for a ſum 
of money which they paid to my ferocious cap- 
tor, who, in the preſent ſtage of things, was un- 
der no authority (not being a native of the 
United States) which could compel him to deſiſt 
from the unjuſt demand he made as the price of 
my liberty. 

“ Stripped and almoſt pennyleſs, for I would 
not accept of what my American friends, though 
they liberally offered it, could ill ſpare, I em- 
barked on board a ſmall veſſel, which was going 
with contraband articles of trade to Jamaica, 
where I was put on ſhore, and was to find m 
way afterwards to England as well as I could. 

« Once more I ſeemed like one dropped from 
che clouds, for I knew, as I believed, no foul 
upon the ifland. III furniſhed as my purſe was, 
I was afraid of entering a tavern at ſo expenſive 
a place as Kingſton, .aad had not yet diſcovered 
any receptacle that ſeemed more ſuitable to the 
low ebb of my fortune; 1 walked before through 

the ſtreets undecided, and thinking rather how 
-I ſhould get from thence, than how I ſhould 
live while I was there, when a gentleman paſſed 
8 me, 
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me, who ſeemed to look at. me with an air of 
curioſity and doubt. I looked back, he alſo 
looked back, and, turning, made a ſtep or two 
towards me, yet {till irreſolutely; at length ap- 
proaching me, he aſked" if my name was not 
Glenmorris, and hearing that it was, he em- 
braced me as an old and beloved friend, and I 
rejoiced 'to acknowledge Edward Wallingford, 
whom I had known intimately while I was try- 
ing to learn to be a merchant under your father, 
and he was placed with the fame view among 
the clerks of a great Jamaica houſe, from which 
the death of his elder brother, and his conſe- 
quently ſucceedinp, to a very great eſtate, had 
removed him, ſoon after I had forſaken the deſk; 
« He liſtened with the moſt lively intereſt to 
the account I now gave of myſelſ, and ſeemed 
to participate in the eager anxiety to return to 
England, which on your account devoured me, 
He checked however the deſire I teſtified to 
fail in the firſt ſhip that was going to Eng- 
land or Ireland, whatever it might be, and 
bade me confider, whether being again a pri- 
-ſoner, a thing fo likely to happen, would for- 
ward my withes. With difficulty he prevailed 
upon me to remain with him at one of his eſtates, 
till the convoy, appointed in about three weeks, 
ſhould ſail, He introduced me to his wife, a 
very lovely young woman, whom he had mar- 
ried in England, and I faw his two beautiful 
children, one of them yet in the cradle. While 
1 rejoiced at his felicity, I enquired of myſelf 
in the anguiſh of my heart; “ have Za wife? 
have Ja child? or am I a wretch without at- 
tachment, without connection, without hope? 


« A month pailed away—the failing; of the 


convoy was {till delayed became half diftraQ- 
ed with impatience—continually I ſaw you, 


Laura, in my reſtleſs fleep—I faw you ſome- 


times 
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times pale, languid, a beautiful corpſe, bearing 
in your feeble arms the infant which I was deſ- 
tined never otherwiſe to behold; at other times 
I thought you preſent, arrayed as I was uſed to 
lee you, in youth, and health, and beauty 


« 1 ftretch'd my empty arms, you fled away! 


What I endured is not to be deſcribed, nor will 
I dwell upon it. At laſt the moment came when 
I was to depart—1 left Jamaica deeply impreſſed 
with the ſenſe of. Wallingford's kindneſs and 
friendſhip, and once more endeavoured to hope, 
that my misfortunes and your's might end ; but 
at ſea i never was proſperous—juſt as we be- 
lieved ourſelves off the Scilly Iflands, the fleet 
was diſperſed in a ſtorm, and the vefle] that I 
was in, ran for ſhelter to an Iriſh port. As 
ſoon as I got on ſhore I went to Dublin, mean- 
ing from thence to have croſſed to Scotland, if I 
could have found a veſſel. ready, but not doin 
ſo, I haſtened to Carrickfergus, from. whence f 
hoped to paſs to Port Patrick; but at Carrick- 
fergus I was taken ill of a malignant fever 
many died around me—however, after being 
three weeks on the brink of the grave, I once 
more ſet out to croſs the fea, and afterwards my 
native country; but the winter was now ad- 
vanced, and my frame was not yet ſtrong enough 
to ſecond my extreme impatience, 

« The laſt miles to Glenmorris I undertook, 
however, to travel' on foot, and when I was 
about three miles from it I was overtaken by 
. an highlander of my clan, whom I knew, though 
he did not recolle& me, fo greatly was I changed 
during my ſeven months abſence—hardly- able 
to command myſelf, and breathleſs with -appre- 
henſion, I entered into converſation with him, 
and my conſternation need not be deſcribed ;; it 
POT y can 
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can only be imagined, when he told me that the 
Lady of Kilbrodie, on the certainty of my death, 
had taken poſſeſſion of every thing for the laird 
her ſon, and had invited you to her houſe, from 
whence, ſoon after you had lain'in of a dead 
child, you had diſappeared, and was, at the time 
we were converſing, living with Lord Macar- 
den. As the man related all this as matters of 
indifference, and ſeemed to know it merely as 
the general report of the country, I put a force 
on the violence of my emotions, and determined 
not to diſcover myſelf till I could be fully in- 
formed of the truth. On reaching my native 
glen, on coming Within fight of my native houſe, 
that houſe ſo lately the ſcene of my felicity, oh ! 
God, what were my ſenſations !—I entered a 
cottage, the maſter of which, I knew to be ſin- 
cerely attached to me—fortunately his family 
was abſent, and I revealed myſelf to him, be- 
ſeeching him to tell me all he knew of you.— 
When he had recovered from his firſt affoniſh- 
ment, he repeated nearly the ſame ſtory as I had 
heard before, and at that moment, had 1 not 
been reſtrained by this faithful retainer, I ſhould 
have ruſhed out, and have taken vengeance on 
you, on Macarden, and on myſelf. 

« But this honeſt fellow not only attempted 


to ſoothe me by ſuch arguments as are uſually 


offered on theſe occaſions, but he ſaid that there 
was a probability that all reports might not be 
true; that Menie, the maid who had lived with 
ow, had ſpoken to the few ſhe converſed with 
before ſhe left the country in a very different 
manner; and that, though fear of the Kilbro- 
dies had made her cautious, ſhe had deſcribed the 
uſage you received among them as very harſh and 


crue!—He implored me therefore to remain con- 
cealed, 
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_— till I could myſelf be convinced of the 
truth. 

„ With this advice 1 was at laſt prevailed up- 
on to comply, and laſt night, which was 
only the ſecond after my arrival, I ſet forth, at- 
tended by my faithful James, who undertook to 
ſhew me the place where he knew my infant had 
been buried, and which Menie had ſhewn to his 
wife as the ſpot that encloſed the laſt remains 
of the head of the Glenmorris family. Dreary 
and fad were indeed my contemplations but 
1 was calm and cool, and therefore my guide 
more willingly @beyed my peremptory orders to 
leave me. I had paſſed above an hour alone 
among the ruined part of the abbey, not with 
any expeCtation of finding you in the inhabited 
part, but merely to indulge my own mournful 
reflections, while I confidered what I ſhould do 
to diſcover your real fituation, when having 
left it to walk round towards the habitation of 
the family, which I had determined to enter in 
the morning to demand you, I ſaw you—1 
heard you 1 living Laura was preſent 
to me— I held her once more in my arms. 

« And now, my dear dear love,“ continued 
Glenmorris, © no queſtion remains but for the 
laird of Glenmorris to be reſtored to his pro- 
perty; vengeance muſt be for hereafter ; for 
this wretched man, this Kilbrodie, has, as 
James has learned to-day, loſt his hand by am- 
putation, in conſequence of its being ſhatter- 
ed to pieces by Macarden's piſtol.“ 3 
i And Macarden himſelf,” enquired I ? “1 
know my Glenmorris is too generous not to feel 
intereſted for that noble minded gentleman.” 
„ My huſband promiſed to enquire after him 
the next day, aud then began to talk of bre 

| | "Ma 
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muſt be done to regain poſſeſſion of Glenmorris 
caſtle, and the furniture and effects ſpared by 
the freebooters, which had all been removed to 
Kilbrodie; and for the firſt time of my life I 
liſtened to Glenmorris without pleaſure—he 
ſoon perceived it, and I told him with my ufual 
frankneſs, that though with him 1 could be 
content any where, yet that it would be long 
before, if ever, I ſhould recover the terror that 
I had undergone; that it would be on many ac- 
counts a comfortleſs abode to me; aud that 1 
certainly {hould be happier any where elſe. 

„ Glenmorris then communicated an idea 
that occurred to him of ſettling in America, a 
country to which he owned himſelf extremely 
attached, „ But I will not,” ' ſaid he, “ carry 
you, my Laura, to the feat of war, nor will I 
myſelf ever take any part in it. We will ſettle 
our affairs here, and go to Switzerland till peace 
(hall enable. me to realize our projects in Ame- 
rica. I need not ſay that I was happy to agree 
to this; and Glenmorris ſeeing how uneaſy 1 
was at the idea of his purſuing Kilbrodie, yield- 
ed to'my tears and intreaties, and contented 
himſelf with the reſtitution which the Kilbro- 
dies, overwhelmed with ſhame and confuſion, 
were glad to make. The wretched woman who, 
inſtigated by avarice, had been che original oc- 
caſion of all my ſufferings, now repented; at 
much as ſhe was capable of repenting, her cru- 
elty and injuſtice; but Mrs. Mackirk, whoſe 
dread leſt her brother ſliould attach himſelf to 
me, had betrayed me a ſecond time into the 
power of Kilbrodie, bad ſtill a ſeverer puniſh- 
ment for her unfeminine and malicious con- 
duct; her brother, to whom the part ſhe had 
taken became known, refuſed afterwards to ad- 
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mit her to his bed-fide, or ever again to hold 
converſe with her, while ſlowly and With much 
perſonal ſuffering he recovered as much ſtrength 
as enabled him by eaſy journies to reach Lon- 
don, where great medical {kill at length reſtored 
him to health, Before he quitted Scotland, 
Lord Macarden ſent for Glenmorris, and in the 


_moſt noble and ingenuous. manner begged his 
pardon for his conduct towards me, „ which 


nothing,” ſaid he, “ but my ignorance of your 
being yet alive could paſſibly excuſe,” Glen- 


morris, who knew the generolity of his nature, 


and who conſidered him as my deliverer, re- 
newed with eagerneſs their former friendſhip, 
and then, as ſoon as we could regulate our af- 
fairs, and had raiſed what- money we could, 
without oppreſſing the people who depended on 
the eſtate, we ſet out for Switzerland, At 
Lauſanne, where. we refided near two years, 
Medora was born, and is thus, like her mother, 
a e in this country. Now my dear Del- 
mont, having perhaps tired you with my ſome- 
what eventful hiſtory, you ſhall not at this time 
hear of my continental adventures, which were 
leſs remarkable, and I will leave it to Glenmor- 
ris himſelf to relate his reaſons for reſorting to 
America, and the progreſs of his metamorphoſe 
from a Scottilk chieſtain to an American far- 
mer. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


I Heaven a draught of heavenly pleaſure ſpare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
"is when a youthful, faithfal, modeſt pair 
Ia fimple guiſe breath out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thora that ſcents the vernal gale. 


N HILE in the delightful and calm lent 
of a ſociety where confidence and mutual affec- 
tion preſided, the days of Delmont paſſed on, 
and while every one, as it paſſed, increaſed his 
ardent love for Medora, his admiration of her 
mother, and his friendſhip and eſteem for Mr. 
Armitage, who was very frequently with them, 
ſpring gradually approached; and would have 
been greeted by Delmont with more than uſual 
pleaſure, had he not feared as much as he loved. 
The early notices of vernal delight, the copſes, 
where a tender and pale yellow already prece- 
ded the opening leaves, from the taſſeled kat- 


kins of the fallow, the willow, and the hazle; 


the bright tufts of the ſpurge, and the hollow 
folds of the arum, the white violets, and half 
blawn primroſes lurking under the ſouthern 
hedges, reminded him that April would ſoon 
arrive, and in April the ſuture deſtiny of his 
life might be decided, for then letters from 
Glenmorris would probably arrive, —-His cou- 
rage to look forward often failed when he re- 
preſented to himſelf how many difficulties might 
ariſe to prevent his union with Medora. “ How 
oſten,” ſaid. he, as he conſidered this matter 
with himſelf, „ how often have I had occaſion 


to obſerve, that men are frequently quite unlike 


the 


i 
* 
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the repreſentation made of them. The world 
agrees to call Glenmorris a very ſingular cha- 
racter; but frequently are traits obliterated b 
time and change of circumltances, which the 
world has called ſingular. Traits of diſintereſt- 
edneſs and high-minded generoſity are thoſe 
that to the greater part of mankind appear tlie 
ſtrangeſt, becauſe ſuch they are incapable of 
imitating or comprehending—But whatever of 
theſe noble qualities Glenmorris might, in the 
earlier part of his life, poſſeſs, who ſhall ſay 
that in more mature age, when the character ſo 
often changes, he will be exempt from feeling 
the influence of other conſiderations, and as he 
has contended himſelf with many of the evils 
of a narrow ſortune, how am I ſecure, that if 
his daughter is found to be heireſs to a conſi- 
derable property, he may be willing to give her 
to ſo poor a man as I may then appear to him? 
Is it poſſible then, nay, even probable, that 
I may loſe her? What will then beeome of me? 
Of wbat value will my life be without her? and 
where is the philoſophy of having ſuffered my- 
ſelf thus to depend for the happineſs of that life 
on the events of ſo many contingencies, and on 
the will of a'man I do not know ?” | 
Delmont, while he continually became abſent 
and uneaſy as theſe ſpeculations forced them- 
ſelves upon him, was careful to conceal the 
ſubjeQ of them from Mrs. Glenmorris; and it 
ſoon appeared that his fears of loſing the object 
of his love by her acquiſition of fortune would 
not be immediately realized; for the time now 
being come when the adverſe party were to put 
in their anſwer to the bill filed by Mrs. Glen- 
morris, they demanded time, and by a letter 
the TIEN from her ſolieitot, it was evident, 
not 
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not only that theſe perſons were determined to 
eave nothing undone to protract as well as to 
perplex the proceedings, but that the ſolicitor's 
zeal was very much abated, and his aſſurances; 
of ſucceſs ſunk into doubt if not deſpondence. 

About the ſame time it was that Mrs. Glen- 
morris, having occaſion for a fmall ſum of mo- 
ney for her's and her daughter's current ex-' 
pences, had drawn for it, and gave notite to 
the merchants entruſted with Glenmorris's af- 
fairs, that ſhe had done ſo; when a few days af- 
terwards ſhe had the mortification of receiving” 
the following letter 


London, Feb. 28, 197108 
% Mrs. Glenmorris, | | 
« Madam, 


c We are' favoured with your's of the 26th” 
current, and by defire of our J P. are to inform 
you, that your draft for L. 25, to Robert 
Buekly, ſhall be duly honoured - Same time are 
ſorry to remark that it muſt be the laſt which 
we can ſo take up, having been diſappointed in 
nat receiving remittances as expected, and pro- 
miſed, from Mr. Glenmorris, per laſt Halifax 
packet, and it not being in our power to make 
farther advances of any kind, unleſs aſſured (and 
with ſecurity} of ſpeedy repayment of ſame.— 
Wiching you health, we are for our J. P. Ma- 
dam, 1 | | | 
« Your very humble ſervants, | 

« PETRIFY and Co.“ 


Mrs. Glenmorris, to whom the want of money 
had never been familiar ſince her refidence in 
America, now recollected, and with pain recol- 

£00 lected, 
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lected the mortifications ſhe hadonce heen expoſed 
to in Scotland, when pennyleſs and dependent, and 
the dread of ſuffering again with Medora all the 
anxiety, and ſubmitting to all that humiliation 
which attends on the unhappy ſuppliant for pe- 
cuniary aid, oppreſſed her ſo much, though ſhe 
took great pains to conceal it from her daugh- 
ter; but Medora, who liſtened to her ſighs (as 
they ſlept in the ſame. room), and knew that 
ſhe paſſed many hours of the night in wakeful 
uneafineſs, ſoon found that ſome. additional 
cauſe of ſolicitude was added to thoſe her mo- 
ther acknowledged. — She named to Delmont, 
when they were alone, what ſhe ſuſpected; 
that her mother had lately beard ſomething 
which added to her_diſquiet. He imputed i it to 
the delay threatened by the adverſe party in the 
ſuit. Oh! dear,” exclaimed Medora, „the 
very name of that ſuit already puts me out of 
patience, Why did my father ever ſuffer him- 
Fic to be perſuaded to fend us to England to 
engage in it?—We never had theſe hate ful per- 
plexities in America. —M7 mother never loſt 
her ſpirits there, and ſunk into dejection as ſhe 
does here !—Of what uſe will this money be 
to me if ever I ſhould get it, if my mother loſes 
her health and cheerfulneſs to obtain it? Ob! 
that we had never left America.“ | 
„Do you really wiſh fo, Medora ?“ ſaid 


Delmont, mournfully—« You wiſh then that 


_ you had never been * with ne, Me- 
dora?“ 

No indeed; but to tell you the truth, my 
dear friend, were it not ſor you, England would 
be utterly intolerable to me.—I never recollect a 
moment's uncalineſs til came to England, pr 

nce 
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fince I have been here I am ſure I have felt a 
great deal, and a great deal more than I have 
owned, for my mother ſuffers fo much more 
if ſhe believes me unhappy, that I keep it as 
much as I can to myſelf but I know how it is, 
the pleaſure of our country rambles here, or 
the moſt-agreeable hours of ſtudy, which would 
have charms as great as I yſed to find in the 
ſame occupations in America, are now always 
daſhed by fomething which embitters our de- 
light—Pohtics, and lawfuits, and old ladies 
finding out that we are people of bad character, 
and goſhps repeating the malignant nonſenſe of 
other goſps—Oh ! my dear Delmont, if ever 
F. ſhould belong to you, take me, take me to 
America !” : | 
„ will Medora, if I have not then the 
power of ſhielding you from every evil, every 
inconvenience in this country—for what pur- 


poſe ſhall 7have in aay country but that of mak-. 


ing you happy?“ 


In conſequence of this and ſome other con- 
verlation of the ſame fort, Delmont took the 


' firſt opportunity that offered of ſpeaking ro Mrs. 
Glenmorris, who, determined as the was never 
to owe him a pecuniary obligation after the ſar- 
caſms thrown out by Mrs. Crewkherne, avoided 
any mention of the letter ſhe had received, and 
imputed the dejeCtion that Medora had noticed 
to the painful uncertainty ſhe was likely long to 
be kept in, and her uneaſineſs at being fo long 
abſent from Glenmorris.—® Indeed Delmont, 
ſaid ſhe, «© I ſhould moſt heartily repent me of 
having yielded to the remonſtrances of my 
friends, were it not that I believe your attach- 
ment to my poor girl, your affection for her, 
may make her happy, when all this viſion of 
Vor. I. O0 fortune, 
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fortune is vaniſhed for ever. When I think how 
deſtitute ſhe would be of friends if her father and 
I ſhould die, and how young, how ingenuous, 
how lovely ſhe is, I would ſee her, whether in 
affluence in England, or the ſimple American 
peaſant, inheriting nothing but a farm, {111 ſecure 
of the protection of a man of honour, who loves 
her and knows her value.” 

. Delmont forbore to preſs. farther an enquiry, 
from which he fancied Mrs. Glenmorris runl, 
and on the other hand he endeavoured to quiet 
the apprehenſions that ſtill haunted Medora, and 
which ſhe was not enough verſed in diſſimulation 
to conceal from him; yet theſe attacked her only 
now and then, and her natural chearfulneſs ſome- 
times revived in all its ſeducing fportiveneſs and 
gaiety.— The perfection ſhe attained, in deline- 
ating ſome of the carlieſt plants which the fields, 
as well as the garden and conſervatory produced, 
was a ſource of the moſt delightful amuſement to 
her, while her mother fat by her gazing on her 
with looks that expreſſed how dear ſhe was—and 
Delmont, often “ hanging over her enamoured,” 
found in all ſhe did, in all ſhe faid, in all ſhe 
looked, new charms and attractions. 

The weather was ſo fine that ſpring had now 
made a rapid progreſs. —'T he leaves of the beech 
were unfolded in the more ſheltered ſpot ; and 
thorns, willows, and hazles, were in the ftate 
which throws over the woodland ſcene, that light 
tint of verdure ſo ſoothing to the imagination, 
- While the tender graſs on every bank was ſtrewn 
with primroſes; the woods ſpangled with anemo- 
nies, and every little humid dell and graſſy receſs 
at their extremities gay with the harebell and 
lychnis. dioica. Medora was not unwilling to 
own that ſpring in England, at leaſt in fuch a 
ſituation as that in which ſhe now beheld its 

progreſe, 
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progreſs, was certainly not inferior to the rapid ve- 


getation of the weſtern continent; and more true 
enjoyment it would have afforded to none, than 
to the little party at Upwood, if ſolicitude for 
the future had not embittered to them all the 
tranquil pleaſures of the preſent moment. 

The time, however, was arrived, when letters 
might hourly be expected from Glenmorris, and 
the anxiety of Delmont, as well as that of Mrs. 
Glenmorris, had an avowed object, which might 
well conceal the other painful apprehenſions that 
preyed on the latter.— The meſſenger was diſ- 
patched every day to the poſt- town, and every 
day his return was waited for by them all with 
throbbing hearts. | | 

Mrs. Sie, who did not always accom- 
pany them in their walks, deſired one morning 
to be left at home, while Delmont and Medora 
ſtrolled out to a favourite wood, where, under 
the ſheltering brow of the higheſt down, it ſpread 
itſelf on a declivity ; and the green or gloſſy ſtems 
of the beech-trees formed the happieſt fore-ground 
to the views of the country, with the ſea beyond 
it, which met the eye to the ſouth—the woods 
thickening behind, and in ſome places darkened 


with holly and thorn, gave theſe brilliant parts of 


the landſcape all advantages of contraſt. 

It was in one of theſe nooks that Delmont; 
while yet a boy, had contrived a groteſque feat 
of the roots and boles of two old beech-trees; 
that by ſome accident had been made pollards, 
and had afſumed phantaſtic forms, which, with a 
very little aſſiſtance, became ſomewhat like a low 
ſopha. Nature had covered them with her green- 


eſt moſs, and in ſome of the deepeſt crevices, 


formed by the twiſting ſtems, ſhe had planted 
tufts of wood ſorre}*,—Delmont and Medora here 


Oxalis. 
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fat down. He gathered one of thoſe beautifut 
Pants, and was admiring its crimſon ſtalk; its 
eaves of the brighteſt verdure, falling into folds 
like pendant hearts, and the delicate veins of vivid 
purple _ fo elegantly penciled on its ſilver petals— 
when their remarks were ſuſpended to liſten to 
the nightingale, now firſt heard very near, and 
in full melody, 
. Every object around him conveyed to the 
heart of Delmont images of delight. Medora 
ſeemed as little diſpoſed as he was, to break the 
filence of that delicious reverie they had beth in- 
ſenſibly fallen into. But to Delmont it was not 
long a dream of unmixed delight. The very 
conſciouſneſs of preſent happineſs, brought with 
it a dread that he might ſoon loſe it. In vain he 
endeavoured. to reaſon himſelf out of the weak- 
neſs he was ſenſible of, as he looked at Medora. 
—< Am I never then,” ſaid he, «© to enjoy one 
moment of delight leſt it ſhould not laft ?*” What 
feebleneſs of mind is this, and how ridiculous it 
would appear to me in another ?? . 
But had he ſuffered an accidental circumſtance 
to impreſs his mind with the notion, that im- 
pending evil is announced by ſome pre- diſpoſition 
to ſorrow and deſpondency in him who is to ſuf- 
fer, the preſent moment might have confirmed 
ity for hardly had they left their ſeat, when the 
322 who uſually went for letters approached 

Em, — 

Delmont ſprang forward to meet him—and 
took from him, not the anſwer he expected frem 
America, but one of which this was the purport : 


e Dear George, | 
{© I have been in England about a fortnight, 


and ſhould have informed you of it, but that one 
diſagreeable 
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diſagreeable ching or other has croſſed me and I 
did not imagine, from what I have heard of your 
Arrangements, that you would be very willing to 
put yourſelf out of the way. However, things 
are Juſt now in a ſituation that I muſt call upon 
you to give me the affiſtance, which neither your 
Tema, regard, or your refpe*t for tie name of 
Delmont, will permit you to refuſe. I can make 
nothing of Sir Appulvy Gorges. He alledges, 
as a reaſon for not paying me the two-penn 

N left me by the man 1 once called uncle, 
that you have made no claim to yours, nor on 
behalf of the Mis Delmont's, which he ſeems to 
imagine a very ſufficient exguſe for withholding 
Ahe whole. P.lrry as the the thing is, it will be 
of uſe to me at this moment, and [ muſt have it. 
Vou will therefore let me ſee you as ſpeedily 
after you get this as poſſible, as well to ſet about 
this buſineſs, which I wonder you have let go b 

ſo long, as to lend me your name to get e 
another damn'd affair or two; and what money 

you have you muſt bring with you. Your oh 
-Jofophy and your farm has, undoubtedly, kept you 


in caſh, notwithſtanding your pretty Columbian, 


. whom I cordially lalute, and ſhall expect to be 
introduced to her, when I have got out of the 
hands of theſe ſcoundrels.—I mutt find myſelf 


curſedly ill off, you may ſuppoſe, when it . 
me to write fo long a letter as this. 


« Your's, till we meet, 


« ADOLPHUS Deion.” 


4 You will find me at the old place in St. James's 
Street, April 28th, 17 —“ Ts 


Surpriſe was inſtantly overcome by vexation, 
- -when Delmont (who bardly comprehended the 
N 8 | meaning 
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meaning of what he ran over the firſt time) read 
this letter more attentively, and ſaw too evidently 
that his brother was returned to. England ex- 
tremely involved, and called upon him to diſen- 
Base him in the ſame ſpirit of arrogant ſelfiſh- 
neſs, which had always, in their boyiſh days, been 
the character of Adolphus, who never could di- 
veſt himſelf of the idea he had imbibed fo early, 
that if not the whole world, at leaſt all his own 
family, were to ſacrifice every thing to any want 
or with of his, as a mater of courſe. From the 
ſtyle of expence in which he had lived, even ſince 
he had been maſter of his actions, it was proba- 
ble that all George poſſeſſed in the world, in- 
clucing his little property at Upwood, might be. 
«Inſufficient for his brother's purpoſes. From the 
time he had ſuffered to elapſe, before his applica- 
tion, or even letting him know he was in Eng- 
land, it was moſt likely Adolphus had addreſſed 
[himſelf to his former friends without ſucceſs, The 
ſum; therefore, which was to be raiſed was cer- 
"talnly cenſiderable, and ſuch as would perhaps 
reduce him to a ſtate of indigence, which he. 
could not think of ſuffering Medora to ſhare. 
Nor was the pain theſe reflections gave bim all. 
* — The invidious hints that related o her, ſtung 
Delmont to the ſoul. Where could his brother 
© have learned any thing that related to her ?—and 
who was likely ſo to miſrepreſgnt her ?—The 
contending paſſions that agitated his boſom were 
viſible in his countenance, as he ſlowly walked on 
towards the houſe, almoſt unconſcious whither his 
ſteps tended. | 
- Medora, who ſaw the change which the letter 
inſtantly produced, enquired ſimply if it was 
from America, and hearing it was not, ſhe caſt 


a mournful look at Delmont, and haſtened ta 


* rejoin her mother, unwilling to appear inquiſi- 
| E 5 tive 
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tive after more information on his affairs than 
he ſeemed ready to communicate: She ſaw her 
mother looking out for her from the door, and 
in her hand was a large packet of letters, 
Dreading {he knew not what, Medora haſtened 
to meet her, and breathleſsly aſked, if there 
were accounts from America:? —if all was well? 
* All well, my dear girl,“ replied Mrs. Glen- 
morris, fondly embracing her“ Your father is 
happy, beyond expreſſion happy, in your proſ- 
peas; our beloved Delmont will be ſatisfied, 
will be delighted with all he ſays.— Come and 
read the letters together.—It is very long, Me. 
dora, fince any thing has offered ſuch pleaſure 
to your mother.” —Medora could only anſwer 
by throwing herieif into the arms of her mother; 
where ſhe burſt into tears—they might well 
paſs, as at firſt they did; for tears of joy; but 
when Delmont appeared, and Mrs. Glenmorris, 
diſengaging herſelf from her {till weeping Me- 
dora, haſtened to communicate to him the con- 
tents of theſe welcome letters, the was ſo ſtruck 
with his look, that the retreated into the next 
room, and waited in a ſtate of breathleſs ſuf 
pence, while he read that ſhe had given him. 
To be relieved at once, and in a manner fo 
flattering, from all the fears he had entertained 
of a refuſal from Glenmorris, would have been, - 
half an hour before, the circumſtance on earth 
moſt delightful to him—but the cruel letter he 
had juſt read from his brother, had blighted all 
the proſpects now fo fairly opening before him 
and might perhaps cloſe it upon him for ever. 
While he followed Medora flowly to the 
houſe, he had refolved not to ſpeak of that un- 
welcome letter, at leaſt not to relate all its pain- 
ful contents, and to ſet ont the ſame evening for 
London, and at leaſt know. what. wag expected 


- 
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* | 
of him, and what .he could do, before he com- 
municated any part of his uneaſineſs to Mrs. 


'Glenmorris-; but now, as it was impofſible for 


him to diſſemble without ' raiſing doubts of the 
ardency of his affection, he took the firſt mo- 
ment he was alone with the mother, to tell her 


that he had received a ſummons from his elder 


brother to meet him in London, he was afraid 
on ſome very unpleaſant pecuniary embarraſſ- 


-ments ; from which, though he knew not that 


he could relieve him, he could not let him re- 
main in them, without. making ſome effort for 
his ſervice. | 
Mrs. Glenmorris no ſooner underſtood, . this, 
than ſhe preſſed him to loſe no time in ſetting 
out.—She ſaw, for it was not in his power to 


conceal it, how reluctantly he acquieſced in the 
neceſſity of lus doing ſo; and that it might not 


be albbitterneſs, ſhe began to ſpeak of the ſer- 
yices he could now do fer her and her daughter ; 
authoriſed. by his approaching alliance, and even 
engaged by .Glenmorris's. own wiſhes, to aſſiſt 
them with his countenance and council. Now 
too ſhe ventured to entruſt to him the vexation 
ſhe had lately ſuffered, from the cold-refuſal of 
the merchants to advance her money, which the 
bills Glenmerris.had incloſed to her, would, ſhe 


hoped, obviate. —Theſe Mrs. Glenmorris gave 


Delmont to. negociate for her; and having ex- 
plained to Medora the neceſſity of his ſhort ab- 
tence, he at laſt thought of it himſelf with more 
reſolution—yet when the mother and daughter 
were about to take leave, and return to their 
own cottage at an carly hour, that he might im- 
mediately begin the few preparations neceſſary, 
Delmont ſound it. impoſſible to ſuffer. them to 


. depart. —A thouſand times he attempted to bid 
them farewel, with. that firmneſs Which he on 


moſt 
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moſt occaſions piqued himſelf on maintaining—as 


often the words died away on his lips—he returned 


to repeat them, and again faltered and heſitated, 
till at length he diſcovered, that it would be much 
better if he ſaw them to their home, while his 
ſervant packed up a ſmall portmanteau of hnen, 
and that no time would be loft by this arrange- 
ment. Mrs. Glenmorris ſaw how cruelly his 
mind was agitated, and ſhe was once ſoftened 
and alarmed. Something of more heavy import 
than what he had communicated, ſeemed to 
. preſs upon his ſpirits ; and wile he forced him- 
ſelf away from Medora, who did not affect to 
. &onceal her ſorrow at his departure, his eyes 
were filled with tears the infection became ge- 
mneral. The mother and daughter both ſat at 
the window as long as Delmont was in ſight; 
ut when he arrived at the gate at the end of the 
field, and after turning his horſe and looking 
| ſteadily towards them a few moments, haſtily 
_ diſappeared, Medora, : drowned in tears, retired 
to her own room, and_her mother found it ne- 
. ceſlary to recal to her mind, ſo many inſtances 
of more real and laſting affliction, which ſhe 
had borne with reſolution, before ſhe could ac- 
, quire the compoſure which her own reaſon, and 


Her tenderneſs for her daugbter, equally directed 


her to aſſume at the preſent moment. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


A man of buſineſs may talk of ohiloſophy—e 
A man who has no buſineſs may practiſe it. 


| SLowLY and unwillingly as Delmont left; 
the ſpot, where all his hopes of happineſs were 
centered, he no ſooner found himſelf a few miles 
from thence, than he proceeded with as much 
haſte as if he expected to find happineſs where he 
Was going. ee 
Nothing was to him ſo intalerable as ſuſpence. 
He thought, though he had not yet known many, 
that when an evil preſented itſelf poſitively be- 
fore him, he ſhould find reſolution to combat or 
to endure it; but as. it has aften been remarked, 
that an Engliſh ſoldier immediately loſes a great 
> 2 of his natural courage if he does not ſee 
his enemy, Delmont found his fortitude ſhaken 
© by the apprehenfion of he knew not what un- 
Pleaſant and embarraſſing circumſtances, which 
his brother had undoubtediy prepared for him; 
and he was impatient to know what he was ex- 
pected to do, and how much of the future tran- 
quillity of his life he was called upon to ſacri- 
2 to the ſplendor of extravagant diſſipation, 
which, he ſuppoſed, muſt have occaſioned the 
demand. © 1 
He arrived in London, where he had not been 
for four or five yeats, more fatigued than he had 
ever before felt himfelf, and leaving his horſe at a 
very ſtable, walked to a coffee houſe near the 
Hay-market, from whence he wrote a ſhort note 
0 his brother; but the meſſenger immediately 
G returned. 


6 ' 
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returned, to inform him that Major Delmont 
was gone to dinner at Windſor with a large party 
and was not expected to. return to the houſe 


(which he had named as that he uſually frequent - 


ed) till the next day. 


Delmont now repented of his haſte. This 
brother of mine,“ ſaid he, © is as a fine man juſt 
what he was as an Eaton boy; now making 


every thing that relates to him of the mightieſt 


import, and demanding the attention of all the 


world; then in half an hour forgetting this import- 
ant matter, and flying after any caſual amuſement 
with as light an heart as if he had never felt a 
moment's concern.” | 
Every object that now ſurrounded George Del- 
mont was almoſt as new as it was diſpleaſing to 


him. He felt himſelf no longer an-inhabitant- of 


the world he ſaw about him, yet had no ambi- 
tion to renew his exiſtence in it; and - ſmiled 
when he ſaw one or two of his old ſchool- fel- 
lows, now officers in the guards, come into the 
coffee-room, and ſtare at him a moment as a 
ſtranger, while probably ſome flight idea recurred 
of their having ſomewhere ſeen ſuch. a face; but 
then, as if the enquiry was not worth their trou- 
ble, they. turned on their heels, and addreſſed 
themſelves to thoſe whom they were ſure. were 
men of the world. Nothing, except the altera- 
tion a few years had made in bis perſon, . was 
really changed in Delmont ; but the more mate- 
rial change in their opinion would be, he knew, 


that which had happened in conſequence of his 


uncle's marriage; and he could not forbear to 
with that Adolphus had ſubmitted to retreat from 
witneſſing the conſequences of ſuch an alteration, 
rather than by again emulating the expences of 
his former . have become really an ob- 
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jet of compaſſion, and, to George many of theſe 
appeared to be fitter to excite pity than envy. 
As he knew that there was no. probability of 
i meeting his brother before five or ſix o'clock, he 
- contented himſelf with ſending a note to let him 
know he was in London; and he then determin - 
ed to give up.the morning to execute the com- 
miſſion Mrs. Glenmorris . had. given him, which 
was, to procure acceptance and money for the 
bills from America. He ſet out therefore for 
the houſe. of the merchants on whom they were 
drawn, at the extremity of the city, He found 
. the.. houſe, but waited: a conſiderable time at the 
door, and was at length informed. by a perſon, 
. who had the appearance of a clerk, and who 
came out from the next door, that Meſſrs. —— — 
and Mere bank rupts; that their effects 
nad. been felfied about a fortnight before; and that 
their names were in the Gazette of the laſt 
(Werk. | Be BASS 05. 
Delmont's countenance expreſſed what he felt 
at the intelligence — He was but. little acquainted 
with buſineſs of this nature, and knew not whe- 
ther there were any means uf retrieving a loſs fo 
conſiderable. The man ſtill ſtood at the door, 
and Delmont enquired if he could inform him 
Where any of the partners could be found, or how 
he could proceed to get the bills honoured ? 
„ Oh L as to that,“ replied the man, it is 
quite out of the queſtion 3 the houſe_is utterly 
ruinedruined by the war—-It was firſt ſhook by 
the bad turn of affairs in Holland, and ſome late 
Joſles and failures have. done it quite up. As to 
the bills, fir, they are waſte paper. You may 
ſee the ſecond partner, poor man; for he is 
ſafe at lodgings provided for him in St. 
+: George*s-fields ; but as for the other, I ſuppoſe 
Don wont think of. ſeeking him, for he bas N 


his part conducted with the compoſure which 
ought never to forſake a man of faſhion. „ 1 
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' is, accounts for ever another way.“ Perceivi 


Delmont looked extremely ſhocked, the clerk- 
added, „ Why ay, fir; we were all, very ſorry 1. 
aſſure you; it was a terrible affair to be ſure, and 
the more fo as the poor gentlemen were in no 
wiſe to blame—' I was entirely the times that did 


the job, and unlucky and perverſe accidents fall- 


ing out; and there are two fine young families 
quite undone, and turned out to ſhift in the 


world; but ſuch things are common, I think, of 
Lite, and we ſhall have more on't no doubt if 
the war laſts; however, one gets uſed to every 


thing in time.“ Delmont then informed himſelf 
of the name of the attorney concerned for the 


_bankrupts, and he ſet forth with an heavy heart 


towards his lodgings, meditating on the beſt 
means of ſoftening, or rather wholly eoneealing 
this painful circumſtance from Mrs. Glenmorris; 
and after ſome conſideration nothing ſeemed feaſi- 
ble but to ſend her down the amount of at leaft 
one of the bills, without noticing the failure of 
thoſe on whom they were drawn (who were not 
the ſame perſons as thoſe Wwho had refuſed her 
any farther ſupply) and-he-.haped to obtain time 


to try if nothing could be done to fave her from 


loſing the whole. DIES! 
His brother was too - impatient under his pre- 


ſent embarralimeats to wait for him—at an earlier 
hour of the. afternoon. than he expected to ſee 


him, Adolphus; appeared— The meeting was on 


have got into a diſagreeable affair as to money, 
George,” ſaid he, and I ſent for you to be ſe- 


curity for me, rather than commit myſelf farther - 
to people that it is not altogether pleaſant to he 
; obliged ta?” ee 3 1 2 22 
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That what he aſked of his brother might ruin 
him ſeemed either not to be conſidered, or thought 
of as only a ſecondary conſideration, when to ac- 
commodate himſelf was in queſtion. . Ideas of his 
own conſequence were fo habitual to him, that 
he loſt fight of every other conſequence; nor did 
he ever ſtay to-enquire, when any gratification or 
ſatisfaction was to be obtained for himſelf, how 
it would affect thoſe whoſe {ervices he required 
to procure it for him. | | 

The ſum for which he now defired his brother 
George to be ſecurity, was within five hundred 
pounds of all he pofleffed in the world, except 
Upwood.— George Delmont ſaw: no other way 
whatever by which it could ever be repaid, for 
his brother's fortune, though originally much more 
than his own, had been ſo far from profiting by 
the profeſſion to which he had devoted himſelf, 
that it was, if not all gone, engaged beyond re- 
demption ; yet did the Major, (for he was now 
preferred to that rank,) require his brother's un- 
conditional acquieſcence in what he demanded of 
him, and ſeemed determined not to obſerve, what 
George could not help ſhewing, .the reluctance 
with which he thould make. himſelf reſponſible 
for ſa large a ſum; | 

« Why what uſe, ſaid Adolphus, © haſt thou, 
my honeſt George, for money? Thou art a phi- 
loſopher, and bore with admirable compoſure to 
ſee the family title and family eſtate made over, 

the act of a dotard, to a couple of brats that, 
I'll anſwer for it, haue no more claim to them by 
blood than the children of my coachman. You. 
could philoſophize then, I remember, and repre- 
ſented, in the mightineſs of your wiſdom, to my 
father and to me, that we had no right to com- 
plain. Beſides, you are a practical farmer, you 
Know, and great in the firſt beſt metier of man, 

| agriculture. . 
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zgriculture, While “ God ſpeeds the plough,“ 
you can never want money, and I dare ſay you 
have already. got a drawer full of canvaſs bags 
ſtuffed with guineas; I am perſuaded of this; be- 
cauſe, had it not beer {o, you would have taken 
to ſome profeſſion that might have given you an 
enn or you. would have married. Why, 1 
ear you refuſed a deviliſth fine woman with fifty 
| thouſand pounds? Prythee, if it is not too late, 
George, make her over to me, I always think, 
fo far, your fine high flying notions of liberty are 
right enough; that L would have every man live 
as he will, and with whom he will, whether he 
mutters over a few muſty words, or dares to ap- 
propriate fom2 fair one to himſelf without them, 
all's right, and your ideas of freedom don't go 
beyond mine; but when a fooliſh fellow refuſes 
to mumble over theſę faid nonſenſical words for 
fear he ſhould loſe his liberty I laugh at him. 
What a * bourgeoiſe idea]! Tell me, George, 
faith now, was it ſuch a notion that made thee 
coy to the fifty thouſand pounder ? Was thy mo- 
rality - Morality, I recollect, is thy cant; was. it 
that which told thee, that if thou married{t the 
heireſs, thou muſt give up thy little American, thy 
faſcinating yankey ?*? 
Well as George Delmont had formerly known 
his brother's manner, he had been ſo long un- 
uſed to it, and this attack on ſuch an occaſion 
was ſo extraordinary, that he knew not immedi- 
ately how to parry it. At length collecting him- 
ſelf, and remembering that it was the ſon of a 
mother he had adored, his brother, who thus in- 
ſulted him, he anſwered— That as to money, his 


|  # Theſe are the notions, not of the hero who is accuſed' of 
being tainted with modern philoſophy, but of a man of the 
World, ready to acquleſce in all that world 3 * 
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not having entered into any profeſſion, for which 
he thought himſelf not obliged to account to any 
one, was the very reaſon why he was likely to 
want money. 5 arming, Major Delmont,“ ſaid 
he, « never attracted me by the lucrative proſ- 
pects it offered, but becauſe I hoped to keep my- 
ſelf independent by it; and if it was in my na- 
ture to retort upon you, 1 ſhould ſay, that J 
bave done better to engage the little I had in any 
honeſt way of making its intereſt, than to loſe 
it, as I am afraid you have done, among ſharp- 
ers.” 5 8 | 
«Oh no!” replied the Major with aſtoniſhing 
ſang froid, © devil take me if I have loft a gui: 
nea among the Greeks, as you ſuppoſe ;. it has 
been all among ourſelves; honeſt fellows who 
never do any thing but fight, or play, or love, or 
drink, and who, are as poor as church mice; for 
example, I have taken up fifteen hundred pounds, 
for which 1 expect you to join me in ſecurity, to 
pay Jemmy Winſly, as honeſt a lad as ever lived. 
The whole regiment knows that he won it fairly. 
As for the other two thouſand, it is diſperſed round 
the world, and will find its way back to me ſome 
day or other; and you know that when I touch 
the pitiful legacy of that old dupe, our late uncle, 
which 1 ſhall make Gorges pay me before I leave 
London, this may be paid. But, George, you 
don't anſwer, methinks, about theſe hennes for- 
tunes of your's? If you have really reſigned the 
banker's golden daughter, is your phy loſophyſhip 
diſintereſted enough to give a letter of recom- 
mendation to your elder brother? Eh, George ? 
On that condition I will not inſiſt on going to 
Upwood, and being introduced to thy little hum- 
ming bird from Maſſachuſets. Nay, never look 
o gloomy and grave, Geordy, but anſwer.“ 
TEES T ay . * „ « I have 


_y 
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I have determined to keep my temper, Ma- 
jor Delmont,”” anſwered the younger brother. 
f There you are right,” interrupted the el- 
der. R | | 
And to do you all the ſervice in my power,“ 
added he. | | 
Right again,“ exclaimed the Major. . 
And you ſhall not find that to this paltr 
raillery you ſacrifice the brotherly offices, Chick 
if, as a brother, I owe you, I would more rea- 
«ily pay you as a friend.“ 

* Jt is all the ſame why you do them, if you 
do but do them ſpeedily,” ſaid the Major, coldly ; 
„ fo let me know at what hour this evening we 
ſhall meet; for 1 have promifed to bring my 
ſurety in the courſe of the day, and am to have 
the fifteen hundred to-morrow.-—So you wont 
make over your heireſs to me ?—Why, you 
blockhead, if I can get her you will be made 
whole again, and PII do ſomething handſome to 
help the next feſtivity of thy harveſt ſupper, ox 
for the goſhps at the chriſtening of my little 
Anglo-American nephew or niece, Come, 
come, don't monopohze-—Y ou have made your 
election for the new world—put me, my dear 
boy, in a way to enjoy the old one,“ | 

I do not know what folly you have in your 
head,“ faid George Delmont; „ but you ought 
to think me the moſt ſenſeleſs of all coxcombs i 
IJ even named a lady, who was ſuppoſed to ho- 
nour me with any partiality ; I know of none 
ſuch, nor can I gueſs where you picked up fo. 
fooliſh a ſtory.” t | 

Not gueſs! Why from whence is one ſure 

of drawing all. ſuch delectable hiſtories? ou 
own aunt. Crewk.““ | | Fe 

„Mrs. Crewkherne Lon have not ſeen 

Her, or my ſiſter, then?“ | 
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Neither; but on my arrival, hearing of 
Caroline's marriage, and that the venerable old 
grimalkin had taken Louiſa with her, and ac- 
companied the married folks into Suffolk, I 
wrote to her, hoping ſhe would forget our old 
quarrels, and for the honour of her family fend 
me a ſupply of cath. Not a bit on't.—Inſtead 
money the withered ſybil writes me a letter to 
tell tales of you, as if that would do me any 
good]! Oh! the. has made a precious ſtory of a 
iis—Miſs—iaith I have already forgot the 
name, who would almoſt have you perforce 
whether you would or no; and then all about 
your taking into kceping— Oh! naughty maſter 
Geordy !—a ſad little vagabond girl from the 
rebel Amer cans, whoſe father was . .. let me 
ſee I have deftroyed the letter, I believe—but 
faith, I think the ſays he was tranſporte:l for ſome 
grievous miidemeznour or other, and ran away 
with ſome woman of fortune, or who would 
have had a fortune if ſhe had not been diſinhe- 
Tited, and, afterwards her huſband, (for ſhe is 
ſtill handſome it ſeems,) ſold her, by way of 
bringing himſelf home, to your neighbour the 
philoſophical, philanthropical, poctical Mr. Ar- 
mitage, Who contrived to introduce you to her 
daughter.“ 
And is this really,“ ſaid George Delmont, 
© the ſtory Mrs. Crewkherne has written!“ 

-, Yes—or- at leaſt very like it -I cannot be 
very exact, for I read it over but once, and I 
don't know what I did with the infernal ſcrawl 
afterwards—if I did not burn it you may fee it 

if you will.“ ' 8 
Imont then, as he walked with his brother, 
entered very gravely into a detail of all that had 
really happened; explained who Medora was, 
.and the reaſon. why ſhe came with her mother 
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to England. — The major liſtened with a ſort of bi 
half ſneer on his countenanee ; and when Del- 
mont concluded what he had to ſay, obſerved, 
that there were two ways of repreſenting every 
thing; “and it muſt be owned,” ſaid hie, „that 
our delectable aunt has made a moſt terrible and 
terrific hiſtory of this, while your's is juſt fitted 
for the amiable young heroine of a romance.— 
You know, George, I hold in utter abhorrence 
all interference in love affairs; fo it will never 
be by me that an inquiſition thall be ſet on foot, 
as to whe has made the trueſt reſemblancc-—but 
as your diſcarded nymph is probably one of thofe 
tender yet mutable dear creatures, whote affec- 
tions are not abſolutely ſo adheſive as not be 
transferable from. one handſome young fellow to 
another not at all his inferior, L jhall try t make 
an acquaintance with her. Prythee, George, 
where does ſhe live?“ * 

« Still with Dr. Winſlow, I ſuppoſe ; but T 
know not on what pretence you can introduce 
yourſelf, and J have no means of introducing 

ou.“ : 

! The Major then ſmiling, for he was never 
ſeen to laugh, declared he ſhould be at no loſs 
for an introduction as ſoon as he had determined 
to give himſelf that trouble; adding, however, 
with haughty bitterneſs, „it was once probable. 
that I ſhould have had the choice of all the-girls 
of great proſpects in England, inſtead of look- 
ing out, like. a needy adventurer, for one of 
only moderate fortune like this.” 

The truth was, that whenever the recollection 
occurred, as it perpetually did, of the diſap- 
pointment occaſioned by his uncle's ſecond mar- 
riage, the elder Deimont loſt all that apathy, 

Which, as a man of faſhion, as well as from 
the pride and ſullenneſs of his nature, he uſually 
* | 8 | appeared 
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appeared to poſſeſs; and though he had con- 
.quered that unguarded and intemperate heat in 
which he had at firſt indulged himſelf, he could 
never think or ſpeak with patience of an event 
that had deprived him of the fortune and titles 
of his anceſtors. 55 
The ſplendor and expence he now ſaw around 
him, among young men of family, his former 
ſchool aſſociates; their ſtudied emulation of 
every form ef profuſion and luxury, and the 
ſums which he nightly ſaw won and loſt among 
them, with appa. zntly the moſt perfect caſe,” 
were circumſtances that corroded the heart of 
the Major, who made continual compariſons 
between what he was and hat he znight have 
been, iſ now, in cke heigh-day of youth and 
health, he had poſſeſſed the income and the 
power of an Earl of Caſtledanes; an income 
which, he thought, all the gratifications he me- 
dlitated could hardly affect, or, if they did, the 
power annexed to bis pacliamentary intereft 
would, he knew, very eaſily repair any loſſes 
that, in the courſe of a man's living,“ (that 
is playing and betting every night) might oc- 
cur. | 

George Delmopt, on the- contrary, ſaw the 
ſcene into which he was thus, for a paſſing 
moment, initiated, with very different eyes. 

Even vchile yet a ſchoolboy he had occaſion- 
ally witneſſed, though never experienced in his 
oven perſon, the tumultuous viciſhtudes that 
agitate the mind of the gameſter, for at a pub- 
lic ſchool this vice at leaſt precedes, though tor 
leſs objects, the more ſerious hazards of the 
adul— He had chen fed from ſocieties where it 
was purſued, becauſe he felt no delight in the 
amuſement, and knew that a great deal of mil- 
iet, and many hours of bitter repentance, 
* pat - follow 
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follow its indulgence—He now faw ſome few 
of the ſame ſet, with whom he was at ſchool, 
who yet held their places in the higher circles; 
but others had diſappeared for ever more than 
one by ſuicide, ,and ſome. by degradation from 
the life they had attempted—while of thoſe who 
yet remained, many were become profeſt game- 
ſters ; ſome were Kae as was alledged, b 
the ſale of a beautiful wife, more by the ſale of 
themſelves. Q 

Enough became known to him during the 
ſhort time he now paſled in attendance upon his 
brother, to convince him that all he had ſeen, 
all he had read, heard, or imagined, of the life 
of a gameſter, fell ſhort of the various modes 
of miſery, which, having choſen, that purſuit 
inflicted on men, many of whom were born 
to be the legiſlators, and all of whom might 
have been honours and ſupports to their coun- 
try. 

"Ver once infected with this fatal paſſion, it 
feemed to be impoſſible ever to obtain a cure 
and while George Delmont waited to execut> 
deeds on behalt of Adolphus, deeds which made 
his own preſent fortune (almoſt all he was ever 
likely to poſſeſs) liable to demands incurred by 
this wretched infatuation, he ſaw with extreme 
concern that it was growing on his brother like 
a rapid diſeaſe ; having diſcoyered, that after he 
had been, by his perſuaſions, drawn away from 
tables where ſome thouſands were ſtaked, he 
ſhook off this brother who had embarraſſed 
himſelf to ſerve him, as a troubleſome Monitor, 
and (under pretence of going to reſt,) afterwards 
went forth to. thoſe nocturnal ſocieties where 
hundreds only are hazarded, from whence he 
returned not till morning, and from whence, if 
he once brought any gain, he three times loſt 

do 
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to double the amount.— What am I doing,” - 
enquired. George: Delmont, when convinced of 

this; © am I really ſerving this unfortunate bro- 
ther of mine, while I am thus impoveriſhing | 
myſelf? Would it not be better, were I to re- 
ſerve the ſmall property I poſſeſs, to afford him 
an home when he ſhall have totally undone him 
ſelf ?-when he ſhall have been compelled, per- 


haps, to ſell his commiſſion, and when: he ſhall | 


be convinced of the futility of thoſe hopes with 
which he now ſolaces himſelf ; while he rec- 
kons, that becauſe he is a ſoldier, and of an il- 
luſtrious * he ſhall never vainly ſeek a re- 


ſource in the favours of government?“ 


Delmont, however, had gone too far to re- 
cede; in the firſt flight explanation his brother 
had made of his difficulties, he had yielded too 
readily to his projects for their removal, and 
the hour was now fixed when he was to com- 
plete the ſaciifice.—Befides the money lent, he 


had agreed to give a mortgage on Upwood for 


fifteen hundred pounds, which was nearly half its 
value; and as farther and very preſſing claims 
againſt Adolphus were ſtill to be provided for, he 
had perſonally bound himſelf with his brother to 
anſwer them in {1x weeks, by which time Adol- 
phus had perſuaded himfelf that the attorney, 
whom he had, on the recommendation of ſome 
of his gambling friends, entruſted, would have 
obtained from Sir Appulby Gorges the legacy of 
two thouſand pounds left b by his uncle Cal. 
tledanes.— This attorney, briſk, buſy, and plau- 
ible, Mn great aflurance and great volubility, 
became now neceſſarily introduced to George 
Belmont, who after hearing him parade and 
prate for an hour, in terms of which he under- 


1 ſtood very little, was prevailed upon to entruſt 
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him with the recovery of the demand he alſo 
had on his uncle's eſtate for the ſame ſum. 
Theſe ill-omened affairs being adjuſted for the 
preſent, much more to the ſatisfaction of tlie 
elder than of the younger Delmont, the latter 
prepared to return to Upwood. —He firſt paid an 
unſucceſsful viſit to the perſons who tranſacted. 
the buſineſs of the merchant, on whom Mrs. 
Glenmorris's bills were drawn, and had the 
mortification to find they were certainly worth 
nothing. | 
On taking leave of his brother, George 
thought it incumbent upon him to ſpeak with 
more plainneſs than he had yet done, of the 
danger of that ſort of life he ſeemed to be en- 
paged in. „ You have often, Adolphus,” faid 
ie, turned into ridicule the ſingularity of my | 
mode of living] will not ridicule yours, for it | 
is too ſerious a ſubject. Let me entreat you to | 
conſider how little your fortune, aided by your 
profeſſion, is equal to anſwer frequent and great þ 
loſſes at play; and do not be angry if I add, that / 
the aſſiſtance I have now given you I cannot 


repeat.“ | 
Adolphus, without hearing more, replied in | 
a ſupercilious tone, that if, from the trifling . 


kindneſs he had done him, he aſſumed a right | 
to criticiſe his conduct, it were well if he had | 
ſooner known the condition with which his | 
friendihip was to be clogged. * Go, dear | 
George,“ added he, ſneering, „return to oy 7 
native fields like a ſabine hero of old, and cut- | 
tivate cauliflowers—but do not pretend to tell 
thy elder brother how he is to live, or with 
See Thy views and mine, George, were | 
always, and will always be wider than the an- 
tipodes, as to our general modes of lite. Take 
no care for mel thall live as it ſeemeth good 

| unto 
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unto me probably ſtay in London while any 


ſociety that one can live with is viſible—and 
perhaps may, towards the dog- days, ſtroll down 


td thy hermitage, though I had rather meet the 


devil, than have a diſtant view of Belton Tow- 
er; hut I muſt ſee thy Columbina. Eh? George 
you would not be jealous I ſuppoſe ?—She 
who has been brought up among the ftrait-haired, 
lop-eared puritans of the United States, will 
look with no predilection on a being like me.“ 
Delmont, though he had no doubts of the 
opinion of Medora, was very far from wiſhing 
for the viſit he was thus menaced with. The 
brothers parted with civility, but with a mutual 
diminution of kindneſs. Adolphus did not love 
George the more for being ſo deeply obliged to 
him, and George was ſhocked and concerned to 
ſee how little all he had done to ferve him, was 
likely to be permanently uſeful. 


END of vox. f. 
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